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General Stonewall Jackson 
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“He leadeth me beside the still waters.” If ever a 
leader needed divine guidance and help in the task 
that lay before him, it was General Thomas J. 
Jackson in March of 1862. Jackson and his army 
had suffered their first defeat in the battle of 
Kernstown and had retreated to Rude’s Hill, three 
miles south of Mt. Jackson. Even the weather 
seemed to punctuate the disheartening events by 
dropping an inch or so of sleet on the army as it 
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trudged into camp. 


General Jackson had been given the assign- 
ment to keep the Federals from securing the 
Shenandoah valley, and forestalling any of the 
three federal Armies operating in the area from 
being sent to reinforce General McClellan’s 
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Peninsula campaign against Richmond. 


Jackson had the incredibly difficult job of molding 
young recruits, militiamen, and trained VMI vol- 
unteers into a cohesive fighting unit. Many of his 
soldiers were ill equipped, without even a rifle. At 
Kernstown, Jackson and his small army of 3,600 
men attacked the flank of Federal General James 
Shields’ division of 9,500 soldiers. Although not 
successtul, Jackson’s bold move changed the 
Federal leaders’ view of what they were up against. 


As the morning light of a new day shone 

through the woods at Rude’s Hill, General Jackson 
searched for guidance during a time of trial and 
uncertainty. He knew he had tremendously moti- 
vated men who were all Virginians fighting tor 
their homeland. With the Almighty’s help, 
Jackson believed that he and his men would 

be a match for any Federal army. 
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Detail from Map #3, Horseshoe Ridge: Twilight. 
(“Hell on Horseshoe Ridge” page 22 ) 
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From this position Confederate gunners 
battled Federal gunboats on the Cumberland River. 
(“Gateway to the Heartland” page 46) 


President Abraham Lincoln, c. 1864. 
(“Not One Word ... Will I Ever Recall” page 74) 
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Editorial 


“THE WORD OF GOD” 


RECENTLY RECEIVED AN INTERESTING 

LETTER FROM A READER IN TEXAS who chas- 

tised us for publishing an article (John Daly’s 
“America’s Holy War,” NexS, volume 6, #6) on the part 
played by Southern clergy in fermenting secessionist 
sentiment. He asserted that we should not explore this part 
of the historical record, because all that these men did was 
“correctly interpret the word of God” with respect to 
slavery. I have two bones to pick with this, one small, one 
large. First, the bible does not sanction chattel slavery based 
on race, because such an institution was unknown to the 
ancient world. Second, there is no evidence that the clergy 
in question interpreted God’s will, and a good deal of 
evidence that they did not. 

Is it simply an incredible coincidence that most 
antebellum Southern clergy considered slavery an institu- 
tion beloved of God, whereas many of their Northern 
counterparts considered it contrary to the laws of that 
same deity? I do not believe anyone with pretensions to 
rationality can believe that. The alternative—and over- 
whelmingly convincing—explanation is that the clergy in 
each section attributed their own values to God. That is, 
they defined God in terms of their own moral lights. All of 
which leads me to the conclusion that the contribution of 
Southern pulpits to the coming of the war is a perfectly 
proper subject for historical enquiry. As indeed is the 
contribution of Northern, abolitionist clergy—a subject on 
which we hope to publish an article in the future. 


NORTH & SOUTH DISCUSSION GROUP 

As announced on page 60, we are opening the North & 
South email discussion group (formerly available only to 
executive members of the Society) to all North & South 
subscribers. This is a great way to interact with one another 
and with the magazine’s contributors. Visit the group’s 
home page (http://groups.yahoo.com/group/cwsociety/) to 
learn how to join; membership costs nothing. 


APOLOGY 

In volume 7, #1 we published a review of David G. 
Surdam’s Northern Naval Superiority and the Economics of 
the Civil War by Jeffrey Rogers Hummel. This was in fact a 
first draft of a review of the book, sent to us for informa- 
tion, not for publication. We had earlier reviewed the book, 
and the Hummel review (which differed in important 
respects from the draft) appeared last year, as was always 
intended, in Economic History. We apologize for this gaff to 
Dr. Hummel, to David Surdam, and to Economic History. 


Nh Mote 


ARLINGTON 


This is just a minor quibble, but in the DYK 
section of the most recent issue (vol. 7, no. 1) 
the #2 question states: “This man was the 
owner of the Arlington, Virginia, estate cho- 
sen to be a Union cemetery.” The answer given 
is “Robert E. Lee.” Technically speaking, Lee was 
never the owner of Arlington House. The house 
and associated lands belonged to Mrs. Lee’s 
family. The terms of her father’s will allowed 
her to live there for the duration of her life but 
the property was to go to the Lee’s eldest son, 
Rooney. 

—Tonia Smith, Pinehurst 
North Carolina 


IN MEMORIUM 
It was with great sadness that I read of the 
passing of Dr. William Gienapp in your Janu- 
ary 2004 issue. I completed a graduate degree 
program at Harvard University in 2001 and 
had the privilege of having Dr. Gienapp as my 
thesis advisor. My thesis on the impact of 
Grant’s Overland Campaign on the Ist Maine 
Heavy Artillery was vastly improved by his con- 
structive critique and suggestions for further 
research. In addition to this experience I had 
the pleasure of taking a few courses with Dr. 
Gienapp dealing with the pre-Civil War and 
Civil War periods. His lectures were tremen- 
dous and he was able to convey a true under- 
standing of the subject matter. Harvard Uni- 
versity and the Civil War community have lost 
great a educator who made contributions both 
through his own academic achievements and 
the inspiration he provided to his students. He 

will be missed. 

—Andrew Maclsaac, Shrewsbury 
Massachusetts 


CIVIL WAR LAW 

I rarely disagree with Ed Steers, but in his 
book review of Legal Cases of the Civil War, he 
asserts that with the addition of The Fate of 
Liberty and Southern Rights, you will have com- 
pleted your Civil War law library. May I sug- 
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gest a fourth book, my Abraham Lincoln and 
Military Justice (Da Capo Press). 
—Thomas P. Lowry, Woodbridge, Virginia 


LINCOLN 

James McPherson’s comments on “The 
Truth About Tariffs” in the January 2004 issue 
[“Lincoln: Savior or Tyrant?,” NeS, vol. 7, no. 
1] are incorrect and misleading. For example, 
he speculates that the North paid “about sev- 
enty percent of tariff duties,” but in the next 
sentence essentially admits that he hasn’t the 
foggiest idea of what he is talking about by say- 
ing “there is no way to measure this precisely.” 
In other words, he’s simply making it up. 

His discussion of how the tariff on just 
four items—sugar, hemp, wool, and iron— 
might possibly have been disproportionately 
borne by the North while ignoring literally 
hundreds of other items that the Morrill Tar- 
iff was applied to is misleading, to put it mildly. 

The fatal flaw in McPherson’s argument 
is that it completely ignores the elementary 
economics of the incidence of tariffs. It has 
long been accepted by the economics profes- 
sion that export-dependent regions bear a dis- 
proportionate burden of import tariffs, and the 
South in 1861 exported most of what it pro- 
duced (some sixty percent according to 
McPherson, but higher according to other es- 
timates). The main reason why export-depen- 
dent regions pay a disproportionate share of 
import tariffs is clearly explained by Wilson 
Brown and Jan Hogendorn in their popular 
textbook International Economics (p. 121). Af- 
ter a tariff causes the price of goods to rise, 
“consumers . . . include the inflationary price 
increases in their wage and salary demands. 
Everybody tries to pass the tax to someone else. 
The only group that is powerless to pass the costs 
on further are exporters, who have to sell at world 
prices and swallow these costs. In essence, a tax 
on imports becomes a tax on exports” (empha- 
sis added). 

Economists call this the “pass-through ef- 
fect” of a tariff. It is probably what Charles 
Adams had in mind in constructing his esti- 
mate, but is completely lost on McPherson. 
Unlike McPherson, nineteenth-century South- 
erners understood this perfectly well. In a Sep- 
tember 1, 1828, letter to Micah Sterling of 
Watertown, New York, John C. Calhoun wrote 
that a tariff “gives to one section [the North] 
the power of recharging . . . the duty, while to 
the other section [the South] it is a pure un- 
mitigated burden.” This was so, said Calhoun, 
because the South “was engaged in cultivating 
the great staples of the country for a foreign 
market, in a market where we can receive no 
protection, and where we cannot receive one 
cent more to indemnify us for the heavy du- 
ties we have to pay as consumers” (Clyde Wil- 


son, ed., The Essential Calhoun, p. 190). This is 
why South Carolinians (and many other South- 
erners) opposed the 1828 “Tariff of Abomina- 
tions,” as well as the 1861 Morrill Tariff. 

There is a more roundabout way in which 
exporters are harmed even further by an im- 
port tariff. As Wilson and Hogendorn explain: 
“As tariffs cause imports to fall, less foreign 
exchange is needed to purchase them and the 
demand for foreign currency declines. The do- 
mestic currency will thus rise in value on the 
foreign exchange market. Exporters find that 
their foreign-currency earnings purchase less 
domestic currency and therefore they suffer.” 
Again, nineteenth-century Southern exporters 
understood this because their incomes fell 
whenever tariff rates rose. 

The U.S. House of Representatives vote on 
the Morrill Tariff (in the 1859-60 session, be- 
fore any state seceded) was 105-64, with only 
one “yes” vote from a secessionist state (Ten- 
nessee). Only fifteen “no” votes came from 
Northern states. This indicates that nearly ev- 
eryone at the time understood that the Morrill 
Tariff was an economic boon to the North that 
placed an unjust burden on the South. The 
major proponents (and beneficiaries) of the 
tariff were Northern manufacturers (like Con- 
gressmen Justin Morrill of Vermont and 
Thaddeus Stevens of Pennsylvania) who were 
the financial backbone of the Republican Party. 
—Thomas J. DiLorenzo, Professor of Economics 

Loyola College in Maryland 


OOF 


Regarding Thomas DiLorenzo—where to 
begin? First, the Constitution states clearly (Art. 
I, Sec. 9) that the right of habeus corpus can be 
lifted in times of “Invasion or Rebellion.” All 
you neo-Confederates go read it for yourselves. 
If secession and Fort Sumter weren't cases of 
rebellion, what would be? Congress backed Lin- 
coln up, and Jefferson Davis did the same thing 
as president of the Confederacy—how come 
he is never called a tyrant? 

And speaking of Fort Sumter—nowhere in 
his article does DiLorenzo even mention it. This 
is comparable to never mentioning Pearl Har- 
bor when discussing America’s entry into 
WWIL It is also deliberate; Confederate apolo- 
gists like DiLorenzo always charge that Lincoln 
invaded the South out of the blue, or, as he tries 
to maintain, to collect the tariff, corner the 
market on peanuts, or whatever. In fact it was 
the South that deliberately decided to start the 
war by firing on Fort Sumter, an act of war in 
any century. Thus DiLorenzo’s palaver about 
how Lincoln was no statesman because he 
didn’t solve the secession crisis peacefully is 
totally dishonest—he knows full well that the 
South itself closed that door. Of course, Davis 
did it to unify the South and he got what he 
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wanted. However, it also unified and galvanized 
the North and launched a four-year war that 
the South lost. If you pick a fight with some- 
one twice your size you will probably end up 
getting your clock cleaned, and you have no 
right to whine that you're just a poor little vic- 
tim and the other guy is a big, bad meanie. Lin- 
coln responded to Fort Sumter exactly as FDR 
did to Pearl Harbor and Bush to 9/11. 

Lastly (I could go on forever), DiLorenzo 
faults Lincoln for not pushing compensated 
emancipation. Again, he ignores the fact that 
Lincoln did exactly that in the loyal border 
states, and eventually got it passed. And again, 
DiLorenzo knows that there was no hope of 
getting it passed in Congress before secession, 
because the deep South would never have voted 
for it. 

So how was Lincoln to accomplish it short 
of force—the very kind of action DiLorenzo 
castigates him for? By this intellectual sleight 
of hand, Confederate apologizers like 
DiLorenzo pick at the specks in the eyes of 
Lincoln (or the North) while ignoring the 
beams in the eyes of the South. It’s like heap- 
ing all the criticism on the head of the neigh- 
bor of a wife-beater. If he does something 
about it, he’s a busybody or worse. If he 
doesn’t do anything about it, then he’s cal- 
lously indifferent to the sufferings of the poor 
wife. Meanwhile, the actual wifebeater gets off 
with no blame whatever. 

—Beth Mulgrew 
Upper Darby, Pennsylvania 
P.S. Who “makes war on civilians” more? 
Sherman, who warned the civilians of Atlanta 
and gave them several days to evacuate before 
burning the city, or Fitzhugh Lee, who refused 
when asked to let the women and children of 
Carlisle, Pennsylvania, time to evacuate before 
lobbing hot shot into the town? 
* 4 OF 


Ijust read James McPherson’s sidebar “The 
Truth About Tariffs” in the January 2004 issue. 
The tariff issues of yesterday and today are sub- 
jects that have held my interest for some time. 
] have not done any serious research into the 
topic but I think it is worthy of research, as 
one of the reasons often given for the start of 
the Civil War is the unfair tariff imposed by 
the North on the South. 

You touched on only part of this tariff is- 
sue when you asked the question what percent- 
age of the tariff tax was collected in the North 
as compared to the South. I believe that your 
supposition that the North paid far more in 
tariff taxes to the Federal government than the 
South is correct. There is another part to this 
issue: how was the collected tariff money re- 
distributed back to the states? Just as today 
some states pay more into the federal coffers 
than they get back in federal program funds, 
and other states get back more than they paid 
in. This unequal distribution of federal tax 
dollars was also true in the years before the Civil 
War. Since the beginning of federal taxation 


some areas of the country pay more in taxes to 
the Federal government than they get back, 
while others get more back than they paid in. 
The basis of this unequal distribution of fed- 
eral tax moneys is that the central government 
has as one of its core policies the redistribut- 
ing of the country’s wealth to provide an op- 
portunity for the poor areas of our nation to 
develop to the same stage as the richer areas. 
The Appalachian Regional Commission of to- 
day is an example. 

This inequitable distribution of federal 
tax dollars back to the states also took place 
during the years leading up to the Civil War. 
The South from my informal research was re- 
ceiving back into its economy from the fed- 
eral government way more than it was paying 
in. The federal government used tariff tax 
money to finance harbor im- 
provements (New Orleans), 
build aids to navigation 
(Cape Hatteras light houses), 
construct defensive works 
(Ft. Sumter), improve navi- 
gation on the western rivers 
(clear the Red River of its log 
raft), guard the frontier from 
Indian attack (a substantial 
portion of the U.S. Army was 
in Texas), build arsenals 
(Harpers Ferry), run a court 
system (enforce fugitive slave 
law), provide military pen- 
sions (War of 1812), and provide numerous 
other services. I would guess that the South 
was getting back directly from he federal gov- 
ernment $1.25 for every $1 it paid in. 

The South’s real problem was that it faced 
a high cost per ton for transporting goods over- 
seas than the North paid. This cost difference, 
which was unrelated to the tariff, somehow got 
blamed on the tariff. The South’s shipping cost 
problem in the years before the Civil War was 
due to the fact that the tonnage of goods being 
exported was far greater then the tonnage of 
goods being imported. Raw cotton was a large, 
bulky product that occupied a large volume of 
space on a ship. Finished imported goods took 
up little ship space. I would estimate that two 
out of every three ships entering a Southern 
port to carry cotton overseas entered the port 
without any cargo in its hole, because there was 
little demand for finished goods in the South. 
Slaves were not ordering pianos and other 
material objects for their cabins. There is, how- 
ever, a cost to move a ship from one port to 
another. If there is no cargo being carried into 
the port to cover the cost of getting the ship to 
that port, the cost of the positioning voyage 
must be added to the cost of transporting the 
goods being picked up. A pizza parlor only pro- 
vides free delivery within a certain radius of 
its site, and you are also supposed to tip the 
delivery boy to cover part of the transporta- 
tion cost. Beyond the set radius there is a de- 
livery charge. 
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ABRAHAM LINCOLN: 
SAVIOR OR TYRANT? 


The Southern exporter generally had to 
pay for the cost of a positioning voyage and a 
shipping voyage. If I as a buyer can sell a ton of 
cotton for $1 in England, have a shipping cost 
to England of $.10 a ton, a business cost of $.10 
a ton, and a profit margin of $.10 a ton, I am 
going to pay the grower no more $30 a ton, 
but if I have to add a $.10 per ton positioning 
voyage to my cost I am going to pay the grower 
only $.60 a ton. Northern shippers had to pay 
for few positioning voyages. 

The years of the Civil War hid the fact of 
the cost of positioning voyages in shipping cot- 
ton. All blockade runners who entered South- 
ern ports were carrying a cargo and left with a 
cargo. Thus there was no position voyage cost 
to add to the export of cotton. A tariff was and 
is today a cost of doing business. 


The pre-Civil War tariff tax, like President 
Bush’s recent increase in the tariff on im- 
ported steel, is a fair or an unfair tax depend- 
ing on whom you talk to. The increase in the 
steel tariff is viewed with favor by steel pro- 
ducers, their workers, and the communities 
where the plants are located. They say it is fair 
tax to protect U.S. workers from unfairly 
priced foreign steel. Those organizations who 
have become used to using cheaper imported 
steel say the higher steel tariff is unfair as it 
cuts their profit margins and forces them to 
raise the price of their finished product. Con- 
sumers who have to pay more for a product 
that uses steel are also unhappy. As to who is 
correct in this current tariff argument, I leave 
it up to you. 

—Charles H. Bogart 
Frankfort, Kentucky 
+ oF ot 

The debate over Lincoln was certainly 
stimulating. Professor Prokopowicz footnoted 
an historical and rational presentation. Profes- 
sor DiLorenzo’s presentation was full of pas- 
sion. Unfortunately his reasoning starts with a 
premise and with careful extraction he selects 
those bits and pieces out of context to support 
his contention. At the same time he dismisses 
any factual information that contradicts his 
premise. The professor does win hands down 
on his contention that anger still exists. How- 
ever he is wasting his talents on the Civil War 
and would be more successful extracting words 


and phases from the works of Nostradamus to 
demonstrate predications of events past. 
—Bill McCauley, Wyckoff, New Jersey 


+ + 


In his debate with Gerry Prokopowicz over 
Abraham Lincoln’s motivations and role in the 
Civil War, Thomas DiLorenzo again pursues 
his favorite, recurring theme. He argues that 
Lincoln’s approach to the South during the sec- 
tional crisis in 1860-61, and the resulting se- 
cession and war, were driven by discriminatory 
and protectionist economic policies favoring 
the North. He dismisses the role of slavery, at- 
tacking Lincoln asa self- and party-aggrandiz- 
ing politician bent on the economic subjuga- 
tion of the southern states, and points to the 
protectionist Morrill Tariff as a key to unlock- 
ing Lincoln’s true purposes. 

Unfortunately, DiLorenzo’s “facts” are 
nothing more than unsupported distortions of 
the record. James McPherson has effectively de- 
molished one leg of DiLorenzo’s argument— 
that the tariff was confiscatory and biased 
against the South and, therefore, could have 
provided a rational force to the sectional cri- 
sis. The other leg—that it was the essential 
foundation of the Republicans’ election and the 
ensuing secession—is just as flawed. DiLorenzo 
consistently uses the 1860 Republican platform 
as proof of the tariff’s role. In other forums he 
has described it as “the keystone of the Repub- 
lican Party platform” (“Rewriting Economic 
History,’ posted May 1, 2002, at <lewrock 
well.com>) and as “a key plank” (“Lincoln’s 
Tariff War,’ posted May 10, 2002, at mises.org). 
He must be reading a different document than 
that adopted by the party at its 1860 conven- 
tion. The platform contains seventeen planks. 
Only one (the twelfth) mentions the tariff. Nine 
(all appearing before the tariff plank), or more 
than half the planks, deal with slavery directly 
or indirectly. One (the third) deals with dis- 
union; one (the sixth) deals with waste in gov- 
ernment; and the remaining five deal with the 
homestead policy, the rights of immigrants, 
river and harbor improvements, a transconti- 
nental railroad, and an invitation to all citizens 
to support the platform’s points. Accordingly, 
the tariff plank that DiLorenzo describes as the 
“key” to Republican electoral strategy amounts 
to a mere six percent of the document. Not 
surprisingly, the Republicans’ competition did 
not view the tariff as a significant campaign 
issue. Neither the Douglas, or “northern,” wing 
of the Democratic Party, nor (more impor- 
tantly) its Breckinridge, or “southern,” wing, 
even mentioned the tariff in their platforms. 
Likewise, the Union Party platform made no 
mention of it. 

DiLorenzo’s cavalier disregard of these 
facts is repeated when he points to further “evi- 
dence” of Lincoln’s northern-biased party and 
economic boondoggle. He notes that the Re- 
publican Party “had grandiose plans to create 
an American empire, starting with a govern- 
ment-subsidized transcontinental railroad.” 


Again, the party platforms themselves shatter 
DiLorenzo’s theory. As noted, the Republican 
platform did indeed espouse a government- 
aided transcontinental railroad, in its sixteenth 
plank. But, tellingly, so did the Breckinridge 
Democrats in their penultimate plank, despite 
the fact that, under DiLorenzo’s argument, they 
would be the victims of this “Mother of all In- 
ternal Improvement Schemes.” Likewise, the 
Douglas Democrats, who were far more con- 
ciliatory toward the South than were the Re- 
publicans, also embraced a government-sup- 
ported transcontinental railroad, in their 
fourth plank. The myth that the 1860 election 
and the resulting secession crisis and war were 
driven by Lincoln’s plans to use the federal gov- 
ernment to strangle the South economically is 
also refuted by the statements of his southern 
targets. When the United States Senate at- 
tempted to solve the spiraling crisis following 
the election of a “Black Republican,” it formed 
a Committee of Thirteen to propose compro- 
mise, The committee included two of the most 
ardent southern rights advocates imagin- 
able—Robert Toombs of Georgia and 
Jefferson Davis of Mississippi. Each generated 
a set of proposals. Both focused exclusively on 
slavery, and neither even mentioned the tar- 
iff. The proposals of John Crittenden from the 
border and slave state of Kentucky similarly 
addressed only the issue of slavery, and left 
unmentioned DiLorenzo’s electoral “key.” The 
same is true of proposals made by Thomas C. 
Hindman of Arkansas as part of a related ef- 
fort in the House of Representatives. It is small 
wonder that of the eleven secession ordinances 
ultimately adopted by the seceding states, 
while most refer to no specific issues, none 
refer to the tariff but three allude in one way 
or another to slavery. 

DiLorenzo’s effort to distort the role of the 
tariff and the Republicans’ economic policies 
from the minor role they actually played in the 
sectional crisis should not be surprising. Rather 
than a skilled, disciplined researcher, he is an 
advocate who rails against “big” or “centralized” 
government, and in fact has actually urged that 
we “had better begin seriously considering 
nullification, peaceful secession, and every 
other means possible of checking the ability of 
the federal government to loot the taxpaying 
population” (“Calhoun Foresaw This,” posted 
November 13, 2000, on mises.org). Whatever 
the merits of his political views, they make for 
bad history. It is small wonder that of the eigh- 
teen footnotes in the article, seventeen appear 
in Prokopowicz’s contribution. 

—John Foskett, via email 
+ * 


The debate between Thomas DiLorenzo 
and Gerald Prokopowicz on Abraham Lincoln 
was very entertaining. As a Lincoln admirer, I 
have a simple question for people like Di- 
Lorenzo who regard our sixteenth president as 
a “tyrant.” If Lincoln had been defeated in the 
1864 election, do you (continued on page 93) 
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DO YOU KNOW? 


— 


. This person became the only French- 
man other than Lafayette to attain the 
rank of major general in the United 
States Army. 

2. His nickname was “Stonewall Jackson 

of the West.” 

3. The body of this Union officer was bur- 
ied in an unmarked grave in Richmond 
to avoid desecration, but was stolen by 
Union sympathizers. 

4, What was the original name of the Vet- 
eran Reserve Corps? 

5. Lee’s Miserables was a parody of this 
popular French novel by Victor Hugo in 
1864. 

6. Chaplin Hills is an alternative nickname 

for this 1862 battle. 


TEASER: This man was the highest rank- 
ing Confederate general. 


THE ANSWERS to questions 1-6 are be- 
low. If you know the answer to the teaser 
question, send it to: NORTH & SOUTH, 
33756 Black Mountain Road, Tollhouse, 
CA 93667. The author of the correct an- 
swer drawn from the North & South hat 
will win a free book prize. 


WE HAVE A WINNER 
The Teaser question in volume 6, #7 was: 
Of which Confederate general did George 
McClellan say, “[He] is too cautious and 
weak under grave responsibility. Person- 
ally brave and energetic to a fault, he yet 
is wanting in moral firmness when 
pressed by heavy responsibility and is 
likely to be timid and irresolute in action.” 


Robert E. Lee George B. McClellan 


The correct answer, incredibly, is Robert 
E. Lee. We received dozens of correct an- 
swers, and the name drawn from the 
Ne&S hat was that of Lewis R. Gaty II of 
Lexington, Virginia. He receives a copy 
of the recently published Women of the 
Civil War South. 


DYK ANSWERS 
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~ Albert A. Nofi 
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SHORT ROUNDS 


Tell it to the Marines 


Civil War veteran John Keogh was 
one of the marines stationed at the navy 
yard at Norfolk, Virginia, in 1866. Im- 
mensely proud of his Irish heritage, Pri- 
vate Keogh stuck a sprig of shamrock in 
his cap on St. Patrick’s Day. 

It wasn’t long before an officer spot- 
ted this unorthodox addition to the uni- 
form. Perhaps the officer was what would 
today be called “culturally insensitive.” 
| Or perhaps he was just a stickler for regu- 
lations. Either way, he sternly ordered 
Keogh to remove the greenery. 

Keogh refused. The officer persisted. 
Perhaps inspired by having imbibed a 
wee dram too many of poteen, Keogh 
replied, “I am a son of Erin. It is the em- 
blem of my country. I'll be goddamned 
if 'll take it out for you or for any god- 
damned man in your bloody country.” 

Neither amused, impressed, nor as- 
_ suaged by Keogh’s reply, the officer pre- 
ferred charges. 

For his little demonstration of na- 

tional pride, Keogh got two years. 
—Contributed byThomas P. Lowry 


General Sibley’s Problem 

In the years leading up to the Civil 
War Henry Hopkins Sibley was one of 
the army’s bright young stars. He gradu- 
ated from West Point in 1838, thirty-first 
| in a class of forty-five that included 
Pierre G.T. Beauregard, Robert S. Gran- 
ger, William J. Hardee, and Irvin Mc- 
Dowell. Thereafter Sibley served in the 
Seminole War, on the frontier, in Mexico 
(where he earned a brevet), on the Utah 
Expedition, and in the Kansas disorders. 
He also found time to design what came 
| to be called the Sibley tent, a teepee-like 
affair that could house over a dozen men 
and that saw extensive use by both sides 
during the early part of the war. 
[Se aerate: aasnne evernrT e 
We make every effort to check the accuracy 
of anecdotes published in “Knapsack,” but 
many were written down years after the event 


and in some cases are undoubtedly folk tales 
rather than genuine reminiscences. 


Knapsack A CIVIL WAR DIGEST 


Despite his state’s secession on Janu- 
ary 26, 1861, Louisiana native Sibley did 
not tender his resignation until May 13, 
nearly a month after the firing on Fort 
Sumter. Oddly, it was the same day the 
army had promoted him to major in the 
1st Dragoons. Sibley’s commission as a 


confirmed three days later, which 
strongly suggests that he had been an- 
gling for it long before he resigned from 


promoted to brigadier general. 

In December 1861 Sibley was ap- 
| pointed commander of the Army of New 
Mexico, a 3,700-man force that was in- 
tended to nail down Confederate con- 
trol of New Mexico and Arizona, an en- 
deavor at which small columns of Texans 
had made a good start during the early 
days of the war. In January 1862 Sibley 
pushed northward along the Rio Grande. 
| There followed the Confederate victories 


into the condition of the state mili- 
tia and concluded that its arms were 
“in a state of safe preservation some- 
where.” 


Semmes wore a little beard and a 
thin mustache, the tips of which 
were carefully twisted into fine 
points, prompting his men to nick- 
name him “Old Beeswax.” 


ee 


colonel in the Confederate army was | 


USS. service. A month later Sibley was | 


at Valverde (February 21, 1862) and the | 


FROM THE GRAPEVINE 


> In 1857 the Iowa legislature inquired > At Olustee (February 20,1864) the 54th 


capture of Santa Fe (March 23). But then 
Sibley tried to push on toward Fort 
Union. In two small battles in Apache 
Canyon (March 26 and 28) the Confed- 
erates came off second best. Meanwhile, 
a bypassed Union garrison at Fort Craig 
became active. Confronted by superior 
numbers, Sibley decided to fall back, re- 
tiring all the way to Fort Bliss by early 
May, before fleeing all the way to San An- 
tonio, having lost more than half his 
original command. 

Sibley’s performance had been abys- 
mal. Throughout the campaign he had 
been so sick that the troops hardly saw 
him. At Valverde he had to give up com- 
mand, and he was not even present for 
the Apache Canyon battles. After the 
New Mexico Campaign Sibley was as- 
signed to garrison duty in western Loui- 
siana. During the Red River Campaign 
in 1863 Sibley once again was sick when 
his troops were engaged at Irish Bend 
and Fort Bisland (April 12-14). That 


Massachusetts reportedly went into 
battle crying “Seven dollars a month” to 
protest the discriminatory pay of black 
troops. 


John B. Floyd 
> Confederate naval hero Raphael > Secretary of War (1857-1860) John B. 


Floyd—tater arguably the most inept 
Confederate general—may have been 
involved in the theft of $870,000 from 
Indian trust funds, which he needed to 
cover some business debts. 
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“Young man, if you are not a captain in your shirt sleeves, 


I cannot make you into one with a uniform.” 
—Response of John B. Gordon when a newly appointed captain asked if he could have a uniform. 


nee re ————————— 


Museum of the Confederacy 


pretty much ended Sibley’s career in the 
Confederate army. 

Sibley’s illness has often been as- 
cribed to stomach or kidney problems. 
And that may be so. But his real prob- 


> Business opportunities in California 
were so good during the Gold Rush 
that in one leave of two months, First 
Lieutenant William T. Sherman man- 
aged to turn a $6,000 profit in land 
transactions. 

> At the onset of the war P.V. Daniel, an 
official of the Richmond, Fredericks- 
burg, and Potomac Railroad, esti- 
mated that the Confederacy would 
annually need nearly 50,000 tons of 
rails to maintain its railroads, yet was 
capable of supplying less than half 
that amount. 

> Malvern Hill Barnum (USMA 1886), 
who commanded the 183rd Infantry 
Brigade (92nd Division) during 
World War I, was named after the 
battle that his father, Union brigadier 
general Henry A. Barnum, almost 
didn’t survive, which would have pre- 
cluded his birth. 

> Asa young man William T. Sherman 
disliked his red hair so much that he 
is said once to have attempted to dye 
it, only to make matters worse—for 
it turned “an odd shade of green.” 


lem came in a bottle. For Sibley was a 
notorious drunk. 

Lieutenant Colonel John R. Baylor, 
a Texan who had been instrumental in 
the initial Confederate successes in New 
Mexico, called Sibley “an infamous cow- 
ard and a disgrace to the Confederate 
States.” Even his troops were aware of 
his fondness for drink. One soldier 
called Sibley “a walking whiskey keg,” 
while another put it rather more el- 
egantly, saying, “The Commanding 
General was an old army officer whose 
love for liquor exceeded that for home, 
country, or God.” 


Whistler’s War 

James Abbott McNeill Whistler 
(1834-1903) is an iconic figure in the 
history of American art. Most famous 
for his 1871 work “Arrangement in Grey 
and Black, No. 1,” better known as 
“Whistler's Mother,” he was perhaps the 
most important American artist of his 
time. Surprisingly, it would not have 
taken much for Whistler to have played 
a notable role in the Civil War, for he 
came from a military family. 

The artist's grandfather, John 
Whistler (c. 1750-1829), a Scots-Irish- 
man from Ulster, joined the British 
army and fought in the Revolutionary 
War. By the time he was captured with 
General John Burgoyne’s unfortunate 
army at Saratoga in 1777, he had by 
some accounts risen to major. Whistler 
spent the balance of the Revolutionary 
War in captivity. His experience as a 
prisoner of the Americans seems to have 
been a positive one, for after the war, 
having recently wed, he migrated to the 
United States with his wife. The two 
settled in Hagerstown, Maryland, for a 
time. In the early 1790s Whistler joined 


the U.S. Army, serving as a lieutenant | 


during “Mad Anthony” Wayne’s cam- 
paigns in the Ohio Territory. By 1797 
Whistler was a captain. He spent many 
years in the Ohio Territory, serving in 
garrisons at Fort Wayne and Detroit, 
and helped build Fort Dearborn, on the 
site of modern-day Chicago. In 1812 he 
was brevetted a major, and in 1814 re- 
turned to Fort Wayne as its commander. 
Shortly after completing the reconstruc- 


tion of Fort Wayne in 1816 Whistler was | 


discharged from the service. He settled 
in St. Louis, and apparently lived there 
until his death. 

The good captain had several chil- 
dren, all of whom had military ties. His 
son John Whistler Jr. (c. 1790-1813) was 
commissioned an ensign in 1812 and 
rose to first lieutenant shortly before his 
death. Lieutenant Whistler’s sister Eliza 
married an army officer, Daniel Curtis, 
who was commissioned in 1812 and dis- 
missed from the service in 1823 as a cap- 
tain. And then there was the youngest 
son, George Washington Whistler 
(1800-1849). 

Admitted to West Point in 1814, 
George graduated in 1819 and was com- 
missioned in the artillery. For the next 


| decade he had a varied career, helping 


survey the U.S.-Canadian border, serv- 


ing as an assistant professor of math- | 
ematics at West Point and as a military | 


surveyor and engineer, while rising to 
the rank of first lieutenant. In 1833 
George resigned from the army to be- 
gin a lucrative career in railroading. He 
built the first mile of passenger railroad 


| track in the U.S., for the Baltimore and 


Ohio Railroad, and also did extensive 
work on the Boston & Albany, the Bos- 
ton & Providence, and a number of 
other lines, particularly in New En- 
gland. Some of his impressive bridges 
and viaducts still stand, and he is cred- 
ited by some with having invented the 
railroad whistle. 

In 1842 Nicholas I invited George 
to Russia to help build the Moscow-St. 
Petersburg Railroad. The pay was good, 
and included a promotion to major. But 
it was a particularly challenging job, for 
there was little industrial plant in Rus- 
sia, and the tsar essentially dictated that 
the line be absolutely straight. George 
labored in Russia from 1842 until his 
death in 1849. Naturally, his family ac- 
companied him to Russia. 

While in Russia, James Whistler at- 
tended the Imperial Academy of Science, 
where he excelled at drawing, and in 
1848 went to live with his sister in Lon- 
don, where he pursued his studies. Af- 
ter his father died the entire Whistler 
clan returned to the United States and 
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settled in Connecticut, where they lived 
in constrained circumstances. 

Seeking a free education, young 
Whistler wangled an appointment to 
West Point in 1851 through the inter- 
vention of President Millard Fillmore. 
James was a popular cadet, having a 
quick wit, but he was a mediocre stu- 
dent; his only academic attainment was 
that he excelled in drawing. And as a 
cadet under the stern discipline imposed 
by Superintendent Robert E. Lee, Whis- 
tler managed to accumulate an impres- 
sive number of demerits; on one occa- 
sion in the early spring of 1854 he was 
“awarded” eight demerits for skating on 
the frozen Hudson River, apparently as 
a consequence of a romantic rendezvous 
with a local lass. Whistler was dismissed 
from the academy at the end of that aca- 
demic year for “deficiency in chemistry,” 
an event that caused him to remark, 
“Had silicon been a gas, I would have 
been a major general.” Whistler decided 
to make his way as an artist, and in 1855 
moved to Europe, from which he never 
returned. Over the following decades, 
Whistler built a reputation as an inno- 
vative artist, and by his death was prob- 
ably the most famous American painter 
of his day. 

Of course, had he been a bit better 
in chemistry, Whistler might well have 
become a major general, and garnered 
some glory in the Civil War, as did 
several of his West Point classmates, 
including William W. Averell, Alex- 
ander S. Webb, and Godfrey Weitzel. 
Oddly, however, the Civil War did have 
an important effect on Whistler’s 
place in history. 

When the Civil War broke out, 
Whistler’s mother decided to leave the 
U.S. and move in with her son, just then 
living in Paris. Needless to say, this 
proved rather disruptive to the young 
man’s life-style. Her arrival forced his 
mistress to move out, and he had to curb 
some of his more flamboyant friend- 
ships, such as those with Oscar Wilde, 
Edouard Manet, Edgar Degas, and 
Dante Gabriel Rosetti. But if Whistler’s 
mother was somewhat disruptive of his 
domestic arrangements and social life, 
she had a positive effect on his artistic 
career; Whistler’s 1871 “Arrangement in 
Grey and Black, No. 1”—better known 
as “Whistler’s Mother”—began his 
climb to artistic fame. 


So although Whistler never saw ac- 
tion in the Civil War—indeed he was not 
even in the country at the time—the war 
nevertheless played a major role in mak- 
ing him famous. 


James Abbot McNeill Whistler self portrait 
“Arrangement in Grey” (1871-1873). 


Note: Although Whistler saw no military 
service during the Civil War, he too seems 
to have had some hankering for the smell 
of gunpowder. In 1865 he served as a vol- 
unteer in the Chilean army during the 
“Guano War,’ in which Spain endeavored 
to capture some bird-dropping encrusted 
islands from its erstwhile Latin Ameri- 
can colonies. His only service under fire 
appears to have been during the brief 
Spanish bombardment of Valparaiso on 
March 31, 1866. Before the end of the 
year Whistler was back in Europe, and 
never saw military service again. 


PROFILE 


Smallpox During the Civil War 
For three days Private George Rob- 
erts of the 121st Ohio Infantry had been 
suffering from a fever and muscular 
aches. Roberts had hoped that the un- 
pleasantness would go away with time. 
Instead, his suffering had become aggra- 


throbbing headache, and finally a skin 
rash that developed into numerous tell- 
tale eruptions on his face. He was admit- 
ted to the hospital at Camp Dennison on 
March 9, 1864, suffering from smallpox. 


| Roberts was a strong thirty-five-year-old 


man, and at the time of his admission 
doctors described him as being “robust 
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and of sanguine temperament.” Doctors 
noted that he was also suffering from dry 
mouth, a coated tongue, and a pulse rate 


| of 104. Two days later the conjunctivitis 
| in his eyes had improved, but he had lost 


his appetite and his fever persisted. On 
March 12 skin eruptions covered his en- 


| tire body, and his face had become so 


swollen that his eyes were closed. Rob- 
erts was also becoming delirious from the 


| unrelenting fever. Over the next two days 


his pulse rate increased to 116, and he 
experienced difficulties breathing. At 4:00 
p.m. on March 15 Private George Rob- 
erts died, only six days after entering the 
hospital. 

In 1861 surgeons and medical offic- 
ers in both the North and the South were 
well educated about the value of vacci- 
nation in preventing smallpox. In nine- 
teenth century America, however, there 
was no systematic vaccination program, 
and most volunteers, men like Private 
Roberts, had never been vaccinated. 

Statistics for disease in the Union 
forces during the war list 18,952 cases of 
smallpox, with 7,058 deaths. Compre- 
hensive figures for the Confederacy are 
not available, but were probably lower. 
The frequency of smallpox cases in- 
creased whenever regiments passed 
through or near major cities, a factor that 
may have helped keep the Southern 
troops, in a much more rural environ- 
ment, healthy during the war’s first year. 
In fact there were no reported cases of 
smallpox among the approximately 
50,000 men in the Army of Northern Vir- 
ginia from July 1861 through March 
1862. The disease spread in the South as 
the war progressed, the first cases appar- 
ently appearing after the Battle of 
Antietam. In October 1862 smallpox ar- 
rived in Richmond, perhaps carried by 
exchanged Confederate prisoners who 
contracted the disease in the North. 
Smallpox took a toll on the Army of 
Northern Virginia that winter. During a 
single week in December 1862 the Small- 


| pox Hospital in Richmond reported 250 
vated with bad chills, conjunctivitis, a 


admissions and 110 deaths. Concerned 
about the outbreak, Confederate Surgeon 
General Samuel Preston Moore issued an 
order calling for the general inoculation 
of all Confederate troops, regardless of 
whether the men had previously been 
vaccinated, 

During the war treatment for small- 
pox consisted of isolation of the sick, 


burning of clothing and bedding, and ex- 
posure to an abundance of fresh air. In- 
oculations were used as a preventive mea- 
sure. Separate hospitals were established 
to isolate victims of the disease, and boats 
and barges were often used to quaran- 
tine patients. Such measures undoubtedly 
did much to curb the disease from gain- 
ing a significant foothold. Inoculations, 
however, were not without hazards. The 
method of administering the vaccine was 
crude at best. A physician would make 
three or four cuts in a soldier’s arm us- 
ing an instrument that resembled a pen 
knife, and then rub pulverized crusts of 
pox sores into the cuts; ideally the crusts 
were taken from a cowpox-infected calf, 
but more frequently they were taken from 
the vaccination sites of other inoculated 
men. This process did not always ensure 
that crusts contained viable variolous 
matter, which actually provided the im- 
munity, and the procedure included the 
possibility of transmitting other infec- 
tions. “Spurious vaccination” was a gen- 
eral term used to describe the complica- 
tions resulting from the process. 


regiment was affected.” Four months af- 
ter his vaccination Thurman was admit- 
ted to the Chimborazo Hospital in Rich- 
mond complaining of fever and diarrhea; 
a large, dark, elevated scab covered the 
vaccination site. Private Thurman’s 
health gradually recovered, and he was 
able to return to duty on August 16, 166 
days after his vaccination. Surgeon S. E. 
Habersham noted the frequency of spu- 
rious vaccinations in the large patient 
population of Chimborazo and wrote to 
Dr. Moore, “In compliance with an or- 
der issued from the Surgeon General’s 
office in the month of November, 1862, 
general vaccination was practiced upon 
all soldiers... A few days after the inser- 
tion of the virus, and in many cases 
within 24 hours, the seat of the puncture 
became very much inflamed.” 
Habersham and other physicians of 
the day believed that spurious vaccina- 
tions were caused by syphilis contracted 
from the crusts of infected men. As a re- 
sult, in both North and South there was 
high demand for crusts from calves. Due 
to the limited amount of bovine mate- 


The white frame buildings of Richmond’s Chimborazo General Hospital. 


Following the general order for vac- 
cinations, Private Thurman of the 21st 
Georgia Infantry was vaccinated from the 
scab of a fellow soldier on March 3, 1863. 
His arm became sore the day after the in- 
oculation, and within a week the pain and 
swelling had become so great that he had 
difficulty lifting his arm. Thurman later 
complained that “every man vaccinated 
from this scab suffered from a sore arm 
similar to my own, and nearly the whole 


rial, however, vaccination scabs from the 
arms of children were sought. In 1864 Dr. 
Moore ordered that regimental medical 
directors should attempt to inoculate all 
children and slaves who had not been 
vaccinated previously, in the hopes of col- 
lecting viable and safe crusts. In retro- 
spect most spurious vaccinations prob- 
ably resulted from weakened immune 
systems caused by scurvy, poor diet, ex- 
| posure, and fatigue. 


Whatever the cause, the problem | 


was the same in both the North and the 
South. As a result of Dr. Moore’s call for 
vaccinations, Private Thurman and 
5,000 other Confederate soldiers were 
considered unfit for duty when the 
Battle of Chancellorsville was fought 
in May 1863, during which the 20th 
Maine was also isolated for smallpox. 
The regiment’s commander, Colonel 
Joshua Chamberlain, requested active 
duty, saying that if “we... couldn’t do 
anything else we could give the rebels 
the small pox.” 

During the Civil War smallpox, 
while greatly feared, was kept under con- 
trol with inoculations and the isolation 
of its victims. In fact the disease never 
became a crucial factor in the outcome 
of any battle, as both sides were propor- 
tionately sick. Had illness not reduced 
the number of available troops, battles 
such as Chancellorsville and Gettysburg 
would most likely have been even 
bloodier, but with the same outcome. 

—Contributed by Alan I. West 


New Light on Manassas 

Accounts written by surviving par- 
ticipants of the first battle of Manassas 
(Bull Run) provide vivid detail of the 
events that occurred on that fateful Sun- 


| day, July 21, 1861. In addition, being the 


first major battle of the American Civil 
War, the engagement was extensively re- 
ported by both the Northern and South- 
ern press. The battlefield is also one of 
the best preserved. Even so, one has to 
use one’s imagination to picture how it 
appeared 143 years ago. Recent reexami- 
nation and interpretation of photo- 
graphs taken by George N. Barnard, 
however, has thrown new light on the 
wartime appearance of the battlefield, 
and of Henry Hill in particular. 

By 1860 Barnard had earned a repu- 
tation as a talented and respected pho- 
tographer, and the outbreak of war 
found him employed by Mathew Brady 
in his well-known Washington D.C. por- 
trait studio. Barnard, along with other 
photographers employed by Brady (in- 
cluding Alexander Gardner, James F. 
Gibson and Timothy O'Sullivan), was 
given the task of filling the seemingly in- 
satiable public demand for images of the 
war. An opportunity not to be missed 
came in March 1862 with the withdrawal 
of Confederate (continued on page 94) 
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WILLIAM W. FREEHLING 


HE TORTUROUS PATH TOWARD 


ESPITE THEIR LOVE OF HISTORICAL SUSPENSE, 
Civil War buffs usually miss the tense uncertainty that 
ushered in the epic. Posterity has come to think that 
the southern decision to secede followed as naturally after 
Abraham Lincoln’s presidential election as the rain follows the 
thunder. Why shouldn’t secession have been a South-wide au- 
tomatic response to President-elect Lincoln’s expression of 
hatred for slavery, his determination to stop slavery’s expan- 
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SECESSION Part: The Path Blockaded, 1832-1859 
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Southerners, that climactic decision came quickly, easily, in- 


) stinctively. 


But the earlier decision, involving whether Lincoln’s elec- 
tion demanded disunion, came more tortuously. Before the 
shells burst over Fort Sumter, two-thirds of white Southerners 
remained in the Union. That huge majority deplored the mi- 
nority of brethren who had departed. Even much of the seces- 
sionist minority quit the Union with great reluctance and after 
some conspiratorial arm twisting. Lincoln’s election, in short, 


f yielded not a knee-jerk decision but a contested choice, with 


sion, and his hope for its ultimate extinction? And how could 
most southern whites have fought for the Confederacy with 
such zeal and sacrifice, if the southern nation had been born 
amid hesitation and doubt? 

The answers demand that two different southern decisions 
be pried apart. After war began and after Lincoln called up 
troops to annihilate the Confederacy, Southerners had to de- 
cide whether to shoot their brothers or the Yankees. For most 


) gress.” 


} unionists’ common sense attracting far more Southerners than 


secessionists’ dire warnings. 


THE UNAMENDABLE AMENDMENT 


In late 1860 unionists pointed out that President-elect Lin- 
coln had pledged never to intervene in a southern state, to abol- 
ish slavery. Unionists also doubted that the imminent presi- 
dent would have power to intervene, if he hypocritically 
intended to break his pledge. Republicans’ opponents, the 
Democratic Party’s politicians, controlled the House, the Sen- 
ate, and the Supreme Court. Thus the new president, Georgia's 
Benjamin H. Hill exclaimed, “cannot get even his salary—not a 
dime to pay for his breakfast—without the consent of Con- 
1 

Unionists doubted that Lincoln would ask Congress for 
even a dime to pay for emancipation. In his inaugural address, 


| Lincoln went out of his way to endorse a proposed unamend- 


able Thirteenth Amendment to the Constitution. Both houses 
of Congress had passed the amendment during the week be- 
fore Lincoln assumed the presidency. Several states had already 
ratified it. This proposed 1861 Thirteenth Amendment, the 


) ironic reverse of the enacted 1865 Thirteenth Amendment, de- 


clared that “No Amendment shall be made to the Constitu- 
tion which will authorize or give Congress the power to abol- 
ish or interfere within any state with the domestic institutions 
therein.” 

The original U.S. Constitution legitimized an unamend- 
able constitutional provision. No amendment, declared the ini- 
tial text, could give any state fewer than any other state's U.S. 
Senators, unless that diminished state consented. The Consti- 
tution also forbade any amendment that would allow the Afri- 
can Slave Trade to be closed before 1808. 

Minutes after being inaugurated, President Lincoln de- 
clared that the proposed unamendable Thirteenth Amendment 
only made explicit his constitutional belief that the federal gov- 
ernment could not emancipate slaves in a southern state. He 
thus had “no objection to this being made express, and irrevo- 
cable” The irrevocable amendment would certainly have been 
| passed if the Civil War had been avoided. The probable subse- 

quent history of U.S. slavery under that unamendable amend- 

ment is anyone’s guess. The guess here is that some Lower South 

states would not have voluntarily abolished slavery until at least 

the 1940s, or more likely the 1960s (exactly the century-long 
| delay that Lincoln contemplated, with approval). 
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Southern unionists warned that secession and civil war 
would put slavery in far graver danger, far sooner. They revered 
the nation that southern slaveholders had helped to create. They 
shuddered at turning their smiling farms into desolate battle- 
fields where foolish secessionists would perish. They deplored 
a wild gamble that a civil war could save slavery. They would 
wait to secede until a stymied president committed some overt 
act that might damage their peculiar institution, despite its new 
and ironclad constitutional bulwark. 

With this formidable argument, unionists attracted at least 
seventy percent of southern voters. They still lost. The mystery 
of how secessionists could have prevailed deepens in the per- 
spective of the full sweep of antebellum American history. That 
chronicle illustrates a blockaded path to secession, until the last- 
minute difficult breakthrough. 


THE DIVIDED SOUTH 


In November 1860 no united South could penetrate the 
longstanding blockade, for no united South existed. Posterity 
thinks of the Old South as the land of cotton, plantations, and 
slaves. But most Southerners grew not a bale of cotton. The 
non-Cotton South often contained scarce plantations, scant 
blacks, and a huge majority of non-slaveholders. Even King 
Cotton's domain often sported King Rice and King Sugar, two 
tropical monarchs with alternative mentalities. Such colliding 
Souths could agree on few little things and on nothing as monu- 
mental as secession, until Abraham Lincoln’s guns forced a de- 
cision on whether to kill fellow Southerners or detested Yan- 
kees. Even that easier decision fractured the South. A third of 
Dixie's warriors ultimately aimed rifles against the Confederacy. 

The most important southern division, and the easiest to 
grasp, involved three tiers of southern states, piled atop each 
other like a crooked stepladder, with its toes lapping the Gulf 


of Mexico and its tip brushing the northern states. Farthest | 


south lay the Lower South, sometimes called the Deep South 
or what posterity (often inaccurately) calls the Cotton King- 
dom. This land of fiercest (for North America) tropical heat 
stretched westward from South Carolina, Georgia, and Florida 
on the Atlantic Ocean through Alabama and Mississippi to 
Louisiana and Texas across the Mississippi River. The Lower 
South contained 58.5 percent of U.S. slaves in 1860, with 46.5 
Percent of its population enslaved. The region grew eighty-five 
percent of the South’s cotton, ninety-six percent of its sugar, 
and one hundred percent of its rice. This lowest tier of the South, 
the region that posterity thinks of as the only South, contained 
under a third of the South’s voters. The seven Lower South states 
seceded after Lincoln’s election, but only after some close com- 
petition and some conspiratorial arm twisting. 

Above the Lower South, the four Middle South states 
stretched westward from Virginia and North Carolina on the 
Atlantic Ocean through Tennessee to Arkansas across the Mis- 


sissippi River. This middle tier of southern states contained only | 
thirty percent of Dixie’s slaves, with only 31.7 percent of its | 


population enslaved. The region grew only fifteen percent of 
southern cotton, no sugar or rice, and mostly tobacco, grains, 
and livestock, products easily raised with free labor. The Middle 
South rejected secession after Lincoln’s election. Only after war 
began did this southern midsection quit the Union. Even then, 
western Virginia quit Virginia rather than giving up its cher- 
ished federal nation. 
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North of the Middle South, the four Border South states 
ran from Delaware and Maryland on the Atlantic Ocean 
through Kentucky to Missouri across the Mississippi River. This 
coolest tier of U.S. slave states sported only 11.1 percent of 
Dixie’s enslaved blacks, with only 12.7 percent of its popula- 
tion enslaved. The Border South contained as vast white belts 
(neighborhoods with under five percent of folks enslaved) as 
the Lower South contained black belts (neighborhoods with 
over twenty percent of inhabitants enslaved). The whiter north- 
ern South stayed in the Union throughout the Civil War, al- 
though pockets of Border South black belts fought for the Con- 
federacy. 

Lower South secessionists suffered not only from the thin- 
ning of southernness farther north in Dixie but also from de- 
bilitating divisions between the east and west of all three tiers 
of states. In the easternmost Border South, manumission had 
liberated ninety percent of Delaware’s blacks and almost half 
of Maryland’s by 1860. These two states, more free black than 
enslaved black areas, also developed an economy much like the 
North's. Baltimore, the largest southern city, contained a vast 
railroad manufacturing neighborhood, centered around the 
Baltimore and Ohio tracks. That factory complex rivaled the 
Yankees’ largest enterprises. 

But west in the Border South, Kentucky and Missouri mas- 
ters had freed almost no slaves and had developed no Yankee- 
style manufacturing complexes. In the western half of the bor- 
derlands white farmers usually thought of themselves as Ohio 
River folk, much like midwestern yeomen, rather than as Mis- 
sissippi River folk akin to tropical sugar barons. Why should 
an eastern Border South that had freed most of its slaves and a 
western Border South that coveted Ohio Valley free labor farm- 
ers have opted for a Lower South slaveholding republic? The 
bulk of those borderites couldn’t, didn’t, and mightily dam- 
aged the Confederacy because they wouldn't. 

Similar east-west divisions long deterred Lower South se- 
cessionists. On the Atlantic coast, ancient South Carolina aris- 
tocrats, usually apostles of disunion, suffered from a debili- 
tating depression in rice and cotton production and from a 
discouraging departure of population. But along the banks of 
the Mississippi River, nouveau Louisiana planters, usually fond 
of Union, savored their booming sugar and cotton profits and 
exhilarating arrivals of migrants. The issue of whether slave 
territory should expand agitated the whole Union in the 1850s, 
but while the most unionist Lower South state, Louisiana, fa- 
vored Caribbean expansionism (and thought it could achieve 
more slaveholder imperialism inside the Union), the most se- 
cessionist state, South Carolina, remained leery about seizing 
new lands (lest even more population leave ailing Carolina). 
Because of all these discordant Souths, a united disunion revo- 
lution became impossible to achieve after Lincoln’s election. 


THE TRIUMPHANT DEMOCRATIC PARTY 


Among the deterrents to disunion, the national Demo- 
cratic Party ranked second only to the divided South. Poster- 
ity often thinks of southern voters as a permanent and losing 
national minority. That helpless condition, if true, would 
have propelled an earlier and easier secession. But the 
slaveholding states long enjoyed encouraging success in 
national politics, thanks to their majority of the voters in 
the nation’s majority party. 
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From the time of its first victory in 1828, Andrew Jackson’s 
Democratic Party had built its power base in the land of the 
slaveholders. Especially in the Lower South, Jackson’s early land- 
slides swelled to proportions still unequaled in the early twenty- 
first century. Because of Southern Democrats’ lopsided sway in 
the party, and because of Northern Whigs’ lopsided power in 
the opposing party, the Jackson Party’s agenda tilted southward. 
Because of the Democracy’s customary national majority in 
presidential and congressional elections, and because the ma- 
jority party always dominated the Supreme Court, national laws 
also tilted southward. 

The first successful southern defensive spree, 1835-45, se- 
cured a national Gag Rule on even debating antislavery peti- 
tions to Congress. The southern victory, as usual achieved 
through Democratic Party votes, lasted almost a decade after 
1836, despite northern shrieks that the Slave Power had abol- 
ished white men’s democracy in order to save black men’s en- 
slavement. Yankees reminded Congress that representative de- 
mocracy demanded the right to petition one’s representatives 
and to have the prayer discussed. But Southerners denounced 
“incendiary” discussions, allegedly calculated to arouse the 
slaves to insurrection. Until 1845 congressional gag rules sealed 
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Yankee lips—except that discussions of the gag rules themselves 
often opened angry discourse. 

Southerners gave up their imperfect silencer in 1845, not 
least because they were busy goading the Democracy toward a 
far more productive triumph. In 1845-46, the annexation of 
Texas almost doubled Lower South acres. The Lone Star State 
also had the potential to almost double the number of Lower 
South states (and thus U.S. Senators), for Texas received per- 
mission to carve itself into five states, at its pleasure. 

Other boons for the slaveholders followed hard upon the 
spectacular Texas achievement. In 1850 Congress passed a dra- 
conic fugitive slave law. Like the former gag rules, it limited 
northern whites’ liberties in order to salvage southern whites’ 
property. Any northern citizen faced imprisonment if he failed 
to heed a commissioner’s request for help in capturing an al- 
leged fugitive slave. That commissioner ruled all by himself on 
a supposed slave’s extradition back to the South, with no trial 
by jury or writ of habeas corpus deterring an arbitrary deci- 
sion. The solitary judge received $5 if he allowed the black to 
go free, $10 if he remanded the accused to slavery. 

Slaveholder victories piled higher in the mid 1850s. In 1854 
the southern minority again used its leverage in the Democratic 
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Party, this time to secure the partial repeal of the sacrosanct | 
Missouri Compromise. That 1820 law had barred slavery from 
all Louisiana Purchase lands north of 36 30”, including future 
areas of Kansas and Nebraska. The 1854 Kansas-Nebraska Act 
removed the Missouri Compromise ban from the two territo- 
ries and invited settlers to enter. 

Slaveholders and slaves soon penetrated Bleeding Kansas. 
When a new Republican Party rose in protest against this mi- 
nority triumph, the U.S. Supreme Court gave the hardly help- 
less southern minority yet another victory. In the Dred Scott 
decision, Democrats on the nine-man court, five of them South- 
erners, ruled that the Republicans’ major campaign demand, 
that Congress abolish slavery in all U.S. territories, violated the 
Constitution. Thus after Congress repealed the Missouri Com- 
promise ban on slavery, the Supreme Court declared emanci- 
pation null and void in all Missouri Compromise territory— 
indeed, in every territory the U.S. now held or in the future 
acquired. 


S 


It was finally repealed in 1844. 


Particularly the Louisianians moved eagerly to acquire 
more slaveholder friendly territory. They unsuccessfully sent 
out private armies to seize Caribbean lands, while the Demo- 
cratic Party’s presidents unsuccessfully sought to buy such lands. 
The southwestern expansionists expected future efforts below 
the U.S. border to be more successful. Why should we secede, 
the Louisianians asked, when the Union offered slaveholders 
such continuing possibilities? For a quarter century, the national 
Democratic Party, by ladling out southern possibilities, had kept 
any path toward secession altogether blockaded. 


SOUTH CAROLINA’S FUTILE DISSENT 


In the ever-expanding Old South, ever-contracting South | 
Carolina offered the only hope, in late 1860 or any time earlier, 
of supplying the first secessionist majority.? South Carolinians 
had been negating other Southerners even before the Ameri- 
can Revolution. When the Virginia slaveholder Thomas 
Jefferson penned his draft of the Declaration of Independence, 
he wished to blame King George for foisting Africans upon 
Americans. South Carolinians successfully demanded that 
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Angry members of the House of Representatives debate the gag rule in 1841, 


Jefferson kill the clause. Then in 1787 South Carolina delegates 
to the Philadelphia Constitutional Convention successfully in- 
sisted that the fundamental text must bar Congress from stop- 
ping the importation of Africans until 1808. South Carolina’s 
legislature beat the deadline. The state reopened the African 
Slave Trade from 1803 to 1807. Its citizens, alone in the U.S., 
then imported 40,000 more Africans. 

Aging South Carolina’s exceptional version of American 
republicanism, like its exceptional importation of more Afri- 
cans, departed from the nineteenth century southern norm, but 
only as that norm changed from the eighteenth century con- 
ventional wisdom. Just as importation of Africans had been 
southern business as usual in the earlier century, so the theory 
that an empowered elite must rule and inferior whites must 
defer had been republican wisdom in pre-revolutionary Anglo- 
America. South Carolina squires gave in only alittle to the white 
men’s egalitarian republicanism that swept over the rest of the 


' South in the new century. In the first decade of the nineteenth 


century, the antique old Carolina oli- 
garchy did allow all white men, not just 
propertied white men, to vote in state 
elections. But the South Carolina 
masses, unlike Southerners else- 
where, could vote only for state leg- 
islators, who had to meet a property 
qualification. The men of means in 
the South Carolina legislature 
elected everyone else, including 
sheriffs, judges, governors, and 
presidential electors. Moreover, pub- 
lic campaigns of an organized two- 
party system, standard fare else- 
where in the South, could never be 
found in South Carolina. The best 
men must choose, Carolinas rulers 
proclaimed, without the worst men 
arousing the rabble. “The people,” 
wrote Governor James Hamilton, Jr., 
“expect that their leaders .. .will think 
for them—and that they will ...act as 


| their leaders think.’* Or as Daniel Huger expressed this highly 


aristocratic version of republicanism, “Think! They will 
think nothing about it. They want me to think for them 


| here [in the state legislatures].”° 


That unusually crusty mentality first brought on a great 
national crisis in the Nullification Controversy of 1832-33. In 
that epic confrontation, John C. Calhoun, a rich cotton planter, 
espoused Carolina’s anti-mobocratic republicanism, while An- 
drew Jackson, an equally rich cotton planter, epitomized the 
(white man’s) egalitarian republicanism that conquered the 
wider South. Tennessee’s Jackson, elected president in 1828 with 
Calhoun as his vice president, stood for the principle that any 
(white) Tom, Dick, or Harry could rule. Calhoun espoused the 
contrary dogma that the best magnates must reign. Old Hickory 
was the first president with a nickname. In contrast, no one 
called Calhoun “Johnny!” Old Hickory staged famous temper 
tantrums and bore bullets from several shoot-outs. Calhoun 
published famous abstract theories and never grabbed a pistol. 
General Jackson dismounted from his great white horse and 
marched hundreds of miles on bleeding feet, shoulder to shoul- 
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der with privates, Secretary of War Calhoun ruled atop a Wash- 
ington D.C. hierarchy and frowned down Old Hickory’s sup- 
posedly lawless invasions. Jackson loved Martin Van Buren for 
developing a national political party to whip up popular emo- 
tions. Calhoun launched soliloquies at upper class dinner par- 
ties, decrying the demagogues who rallied the mob. Jackson 
insisted that majorities must rule. Calhoun demanded that mi- 
norities must be protected. 


Vice President Calhoun still thought he would be Presi- 
dent Jackson’s choice to perpetuate southern rule of the nation 
through the party. With the most famous toast in American 
political history, Jackson mocked Calhoun’s ambitions and any 
hope that eccentric South Carolina could remain in partner- 
ship with the southern mainstream. In April 1830 the Tennes- 
see planter, hero of the new southwest, froze Calhoun as he 
toasted “The Federal Union! It must be preserved.” After being 
dispatched by the words and by Jackson’s style of southern ruler 
to the frumpy shadows, Calhoun could only answer “The Union! 
Next to our liberties the most dear.” 

Calhoun’s trouble was that most white Southerners be- 
lieved that Jackson’s mass new Democratic Party could preserve 
every white man’s dearest liberty, including the liberty to hold 
slaves. Calhoun’s contrarian viewpoint remained that a crass 
American popular majority would never properly protect rich 
men’s property in slaves, especially not if demagogues in two 
mass national parties rallied the plebeians. The propertied mi- 
nority, he believed, must be protected against government by 
the numerical mob and its demagogical flatterers. 

Calhoun called his protection “nullification.” His reason- 
ing seized on the American distinction between the unlimited 
sovereign, the people in their capacity to consent to be gov- 
erned, and their limited agent, the governmental agency that 
possessed merely the powers that the all-powerful sovereigns 
had explicitly consented to grant. No mere court, nor any other 
branch of the governmental agency, could decide whether 
the almighty sovereigns had consented to grant a disputed 
power, for then the inferior agency would supersede the su- 
perior sovereign. Only the all-powerful body that had con- 
sented to a constitution could judge whether the less pow- 
erful agency had seized a power that the perpetually superior 
constitution makers had never delegated to their perpetually 
inferior lawmakers. 


In the United States, Calhoun argued, the people of each 
state, usually in convention assembled, had consented to grant 
certain limited governmental powers to the federal agency. If 
the agency exercised powers never granted, a constitution-mak- 
ing state convention could nullify (veto) the lawmakers’ edict. 
Since every major social group could control some state, and 
since every state had to agree to every law, no merely numerical 
majority could trample on any minority. Instead what Calhoun 
called a concurrent majority—a majority formed by ev- 
ery social group’s concurrence—could alone rule a 
properly constitutional republic. 


Andrew Jackson (left) epitomized the (white 

man’s) egalitarian republicanism that held sway 
over most of the South. John C. Calhoun 
(right) espoused the contrary dogma that the 
best magnates must rule. 


Nullification would block the danger that 
South Carolinians precociously considered per- 
ilous—a majority tyranny, directed by unscru- 
pulous national party demagogues, devastating to 
a slaveholding minority. Other southern national 
politicians dismissed South Carolina’s early proph- 
esy of doom. They were the supposedly irresponsible 
two party demagogues. They wielded enormous power 
in the national majority party. They expected to use the na- 
tional majority to save, not destroy, the slaveholders. They saw 
only destruction in Calhoun’s theory, for if everyone had to 
concur, no laws could be passed. No government except by con- 
current majorities, they warned, meant no government at all. 
Calhoun’s answer was signature South Carolinian and 


| a superb example of this state’s peculiar republicanism. 


Calhoun urged that since nullification would stop any social 
group from squeezing exploitative taxes out of another, no 
plunder would exist to attract any spoilsmen. Thus spoilsmen 
would disappear, political parties would evaporate, and only 
disinterested aristocrats would care to rule. With the best men 
governing, compromise would be easy. Concurrence would be 
customary. Aristocratic republicanism would shove mobocratic 
demagogues—such as Andrew Jackson—forever into disgraced 
retirement. 

In 1832 South Carolina nullifiers meant to use this aristo- 
cratic republicanism to correct ills peculiar, at least in intensity, 
to their odd little state. South Carolina’s cotton producers, the 
first to take up the crop in earnest, had been the first to wear 
out their soil, and South Carolina’s unusually extensive rice pro- 
ducers suffered the same disaster at almost the same moment. 
South Carolinians blamed the state’s chronic resulting depres- 
sion not on soil exhaustion but on the federal government’s 
high taxes on imported goods (which, so Carolinians claimed, 
inhibited exports of southern staples such as cotton). So too, 
South Carolinians’ peculiarly large concentration of slaves led 
to peculiarly early perception of antislavery danger; and if tar- 
iffs could be successfully nullified now, antislavery measures 
could be vetoed later. Nullification would do it all: stop eco- 
nomic depression; stop nascent abolitionism; stop Jackson’s 
mobocracy; and turn the clock back to American eighteenth 
century republicanism. 

In November 1832 a state convention of South Carolin- 
ians, acting as the absolute sovereign that had consented to the 
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federal agency, ruled that the state had never consented to allow 
agents to pass high protective tariffs. The South Carolina con- 
vention thus declared their federal agency’s tariffs of 1828 and 
1832 null and void within the state. If President Jackson en- 
forced the mere agency’s nullified laws, warned sovereign South 
Carolina, the constitution maker would withdraw all powers to 


govern. The state’s people would then transfer their consent to | 
be governed to another government. They would, in a word, | 


secede, twenty-eight years before any secession crisis of 1860. 

Here was the perfect answer to any blockaded path toward 
secession. If no united South could be found, any one state, ex- 
ercising its supreme republican power to transfer consent to 
another government, could depart alone. If other states fool- 
ishly would bet slavery’s destiny on mobocratic political par- 
ties, South Carolina would place the safer bet on its own aristoi 
to stymie the nation’s mob. No blockaded path to secession 
would ever exist, for South Carolina would preclude all block- 
ades before the path had been paved. 

These precocious revolutionaries, however, made two fatal 
mistakes. First of all, they conflated a sovereign’s right to trans- 
fer his consent to be governed with a more dubious right to 
retain a government and paralyze it. Using Calhoun’s state’s 
rights premises, a case could be made—was superbly made in 
1860—for secession as the very same right to transfer consent 
to another government that the American revolutionaries of 


1776 had deployed. But every state’s necessity to consent to ev- | 


ery law was another matter—a matter that other southern states 
considered wildly misguided. 


Other sovereign southern states’ hostility to nullification | 


pointed to the nullifiers’ second fatal error: their failure to con- 
sult with their fellow sovereigns, before placing their solitary 
necks in a traitor’s noose. The most important happening in 
1832 was what did not happen. Not a shred of private, secret 
correspondence between the South Carolinians and Southern- 
ers elsewhere can be found. No prior planning between sover- 
eigns transpired. Or to put it differently, no conspiratorial plot 
to make revolution successful ever became a subject of pre-revo- 
lutionary communication. South Carolina went it alone, na- 
ked, against everyone else. 

This first showdown over extreme state’s rights dogma fea- 


tured not the North versus the South but two Southerners fight-_| 
ing each other. The epic confrontation between Jackson and | 


Calhoun involved not whether black slavery should expand or 
whether protective tariffs should contract. Instead, controversy 
raged over whether republicanism should be based on the ma- 
jority decisions of equal white men or on the unanimous con- 


currence of the wisest white titans. As Andrew Jackson mar- | 


shaled southern and northern white egalitarian republicans 


| conclave met months after the dying 


against South Carolina’s aristocratic republicans, southern ex- | 


tremists had never looked so puny or any trail out of the Union 
so forbidden. 

The predictable result terrified the overmatched South 
Carolinians for the next three decades. Jackson announced that 
he would enforce the majority’s laws. All other southern states 
backed him up. Shivering South Carolinians faced annihilation, 
unless some face-saving compromise could be reached. 

The ensuing compromise, arranged by Calhoun and Henry 
Clay but passed by Jackson’s majority, lowered the tariff very 
slowly, but enough so that the nullifiers could honorably re- 
treat. Yet the Compromise Tariff of 1833 (and all the federal 
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tariffs thereafter) only proved to the non-Carolina South that 
Jackson’s majority was no anti-southern tyrant—was in fact 
the slaveholders’ saving friend. Worse for disunion’s prospects, 
South Carolina, that only Lower South state eager to repudiate 
this purported friend, emerged too badly shaken to assault the 
Union effectively. The first secession crisis had left the most 
secessionist state determined never to go it alone again, never 
to step on the ramparts without first gaining promises of sup- 
port from fellow sovereigns—and despairing of ever seeing An- 
drew Jackson’s South forsake its love affair with white men’s 
mobocratic republicanism or the mere federal agency. 


THE ABORTIVE SOUTHERN CONVENTION 


Still, John C. Calhoun never gave up on the agency.® Amid 
the mid-century crisis that led to the Compromise of 1850 (or 
as Calhoun saw it, the Sellout of 1850), the grizzled old nulli- 
fier, with his tormented eyes and his gnarled whiskers, had lost 
all the youthful cockiness of the debonair crusader for nullifi- 
cation. Although so aged that a compatriot had to read his last 
appeal to the Senate, Jackson’s old foe still made one last stag- 
gering stand for minority veto. With nullification by a state now 
a repudiated constitutional relic, South Carolina’s favorite hu- 
man relic called for a dual presidency. The South should elect 


| one president, urged Calhoun, the North another, and both 


should concur before any law could enter the books. 


The 1848 cartoon below depticts John C. Calhoun, futilely 
attempting to stop anti-slavery publication, as a modern-day 
Joshua trying to halt the sun. 


This hopeless chimera 
gave the lie to Calhoun’s 
lasting title, “The Father of Se- 
cession.” True, the rationale for state 
secession did spring from the South 
Carolinian’s pen. Calhoun’s inspired defini- 
tion of that supreme American sovereign, the 
people of any one state, in their capacity to 
bestow or withdraw their consent to be gov- 
erned, gave disunion its best possible justifi- 
cation. Still, not secession but minority veto 
remained Calhoun’s fading wish. His last 
version of the fading wish of the panacea 
died in 1850, even before Calhoun expired 
in March of that convulsed year. 

Nullification’s final burial transpired 
at the mid-century Southern Convention, 
convening in Nashville in June 1850. The 


New York Public Library 


Calhoun’s call and in defiance of 
Calhoun’s nemesis, the South’s two- 
party politicians. These southern pillars of the national es- 
tablishment, now busily hammering out a Compromise of 
1850, conceived as usual that they could solve the nation’s 
problems and save slavery too. As usual, Calhoun mocked 
their claims. As usual, the two-party politicians blockaded 
all extremist alternatives, whether by a state convention or 
by a southern convention, whether by nullification or by 
secession. 

The Whig and Democratic Party national politicians who 
shunned Calhoun’s call to Nashville formed a Who’s Who of 


College of William and Mary in Virginia 


Express Publishing Co., Harahan, Louisiana 


southern leaders. Six of the fifteen southern states sent not one 
delegate. Four more states dispatched a total of fifteen repre- 
sentatives, Only ever-contrary South Carolinians marched on 
Nashville in full force. 

South Carolina precipitators, despite their over-represen- 
tation, could provoke nothing extreme in Nashville. The Nash- 
ville Convention shunned both secession and Calhoun’s latest 
nullification device, the dual presidency. The conclave instead 
called for a split of U.S. territories between North and South— 
one of the conventional solutions to the sectional controversy. 
The convention threatened no unconventional remedy if the 
establishment turned to other remedies. And the delegates lis- 
tened to one of the most embittered southern secessionists pro- 
pose an astonishing finale to a disunion drama. 

Nathaniel Beverley Tucker, longtime professor of law at 
Virginia’s William and Mary College, had been seeking to break 
up the Union since at least 1835. This eccentric looked and 
sounded like a bizarre ultra. Tucker displayed one of the long- 
est, narrowest faces in the South, one of the most protracted, 
craggy noses, and one of the lengthiest, sourest southern frowns 


University of the South, Sewanee Tennessee 


John A. Quitman’s Natchez mansion. 


at the Union. His voice was barely a whisper, further impeded 
by his life-long stutter. But his exaltation at disunion seemed to 


| blow away all these distractions when he chanted for “the mag- 


nificent future and glorious destiny of a Southern Confederacy” 
at the Nashville Convention. 

As Beverley Tucker turned to his highest hope for a south- 
ern nation, his strange voice and visage again became a symbol 
for the oddity of disunion, even in this South Carolina domi- 
nated convention. In a Southern Confederacy, the professor ex- 
ulted, the South could work out the “destiny and destination of 
the negro race.” Within five years, the southern nation would 
establish a colony for blacks on the Gulf. There, freed men would 
learn “their final lessons” in democracy and Christianity. Even- 
tually, southern blacks would “go forth from this normal school, 
and settle colonies of their own on all the coasts of Africa.” Dis- 
union would thus enable slavery to “endure until it shall have 
accomplished that to which it was appointed.” 

At this climax to the Nashville Convention, a conclave that 
had totally frustrated both Calhoun’s hopes for nullification 
and other South Carolinians’ hopes for disunion, the most se- 
cessionist spirit beyond South Carolina had demon- 
strated that not even southern revolutionaries al- 
together agreed, not even on the permanence 
of slavery. The delegates to the Nashville Con- 
vention had discovered instead that a 
united southern convention, as a path to- 
ward extremism, lay as hopelessly block- 

aded by the southern two-party estab- 
lishment and by southern division as 
single state nullification had been in 
1832-33. 


Nathaniel Beverley Tucker (left) called for 
secession and evoked “the magnificent 
future and glorious destiny of a Southern 
Confederacy.” Mississippi governor John 
A. Quitman (right) wanted to seize the 
secessionist initiative from South Carolina. 


THE HAPLESS CONSPIRACY 

In 1850-52, after the futility of nul- 
lification and of the Nashville Conven- 
tion, only one faint hope remained of 
pulling the South out of the Union.’ De- 
spite the Compromise of 1850, a single 
state would have to secede, on the wing 
and the prayer that some other state(s) 
would come to the rescue. Only South 
Carolina remained capable of seceding 
first. That state shuddered, all over again, 
about daring to sway on an exposed limb 
by itself. 

So in 1850-52, unlike in 1832, 
South Carolinians consulted with other 
states’ leaders before defying the nation. 
The state’s prior consultation fully illus- 
trated the concept of conspiracy. The dis- 
union plot evolved in secret. It sought 
to destroy a government. It meant to give 
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collaborators a joint confidence that could overcome individual 
paralysis. 

In September 1850 South Carolina’s Governor Whitemarsh 
Seabrook commenced the conspiratorial consultation by writ- 
ing to several Lower South governors, seeking a consensus on 
disunion strategy. Seabrook assured his fellow governors that 
the Compromise of 1850, pride of most Southern Democratic 
and Whig establishment politicians, remained poison to most 
South Carolinians. The establishment’s pernicious compromise, 
wrote Governor Seabrook, would make Southerners “forever 
mere spent of a great Central Head.” His state, said 

Seabrook, would love to secede, but 
not without assurances that two or 
more other states would follow. 


South Carolina Congressman 
William Porcher Miles. 


Mississippi Governor | 
John A. Quitman sent back 
just the conspiratorial plan 
that Seabrook had prayed 
for. The Mississippi chief ex- 
ecutive told his South Carolina 
counterpart not to secede first. 
Quitman’s state wished to claim the | 
honors. Mississippi's convention would meet in a year; the gov- 
ernor would recommend secession; and he was confident that 
his state would answer the call. Then South Carolina could sec- 
ond the action. Seabrook, delighted to have secession without 
South Carolina having to leap first, wrote back that his state 
would back up the Mississippians the moment they withdrew 
their consent to be governed. He would meanwhile delay South 
Carolina agitation. 

John Quitman came from an odd background to seize the | 
disunion initiative from South Carolina. He was a Yankee, born 
and bred in New York. But Quitman offered the textbook case 
of the non-Southerner who meant to become more southern 
than the Southerners. Arriving in Natchez, Mississippi, with 
$15 in his pocket in 1821, he parlayed a lucrative law practice, 
huge mortgages, and shrewd purchases into a fortune worth 
millions in 1850, including five plantations, 7,000 acres, and 
450 slaves. He proved to be equally crafty in his political life. 
He generated, for example, various potentially lucrative pri- | 
vate schemes to capture Cuba illegally. Yet he always stopped 
short of sailing without sufficient force, unlike less judicious 
southern adventurers, and he always covered his tracks well 
enough so that no government could convict him, 

Quitman thus merged wild southern escapades with so- 
ber Yankee plotting. He especially plotted so that ifa fling failed, | 

| 
| 


he would not be left holding the proverbial bag. His many for- 
ays left him living not in jail but in a spectacular Natchez man- 
sion, Monmouth, with his own special signature written in its 
facade. The huge edifice featured the obligatory external white 
columns, reminiscent of a Greek temple. But this time the south- 
ern columns were not delicately rounded but forcefully rectan- 
gular, with sharp edges and a bluntness that was all Yankee. 
Monmouth announced the masculine might of a bold ex-Yan- 
kee, aspiring to appropriate disunion from shrinking South | 
Carolinians. 
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Within months Quitman realized, as he did with his Cu- 


_ ban ventures, that his southern enthusiasms had raced too far 


ahead of his Yankee practicalities. He confessed to Seabrook, 


| his latest accomplice left holding his bag, that he could not pro- 


voke Mississippi to secede first. South Carolina must go first— 
alone and apart after all. 

South Carolinians did not dare. Spontaneous momentum, 
that precious revolutionary commodity, had been lost. With 
the second thoughts that often dampen revolutionary and all 
other dangerous affairs, South Carolina disunionists could see 
that the southern establishment purred with satisfaction over 
its two-party politicians’ handiwork, that infernal Compromise 
of 1850. While a disunion conspiracy between states had been 
all too lacking in 1832, the conspiracy of 1850-51 had been all 


| too hapless. Separate state secession, like separate state nullifi- 
| cation, proved to be impossible, without some more produc- 


tive conspiracy. 

Conspiracy became especially unproductive in December 
1859. South Carolina Congressman William Porcher Miles then 
secretly wrote his governor, asking whether the state’s troops 
would be dispatched if her congressional representatives com- 
menced disunion by starting a riot in Congress. The governor 
secretly wrote back, counseling against such folly. But if you 
dare such precipitation, “telegraph me, and I will have a Regi- 
ment in Washington in the shortest possible time.”® 

The incident showed how desperate South Carolina ex- 
tremists had become—and how full of false bravado in their 
desperation. These frightened revolutionaries were hardly 
prepared to start a congressional or any other kind of brawl 
by themselves—and who, if not Quitman’s Mississippians, 
would ever agree beforehand to join them? If they would 
never dare go it alone, who would? The path toward seces- 


| sion seemed as blockaded as ever, only a year before Abraham 
| Lincoln contemplated endorsing that unamendable Thirteenth 


Amendment. 
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Struppa Senior Fellow at the Virginia Foundation for the Hu- 
manities, Charlottesville. The second part of this two-part se- 
ries will be published simultaneously with his Road to Disunion, 
Volume II. Secessionists Triumphant, 1854-1861, forthcoming 
from Oxford University Press. 
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7 In James Walker's panoramic rendering, Colonel Charles Harker’s brigade (lef)-repulses 
another Confederate attack on Saedgrass Hill while the Lederal defense of Horseshoe Ridge 
a rages beyond the Snodgrass Cabin io the background. At the right, surrounded by his staff 
and gesturing with his left hand, is Major General Gearge Thomas. 
Courtesy’ Office of Military History, Department of the Arniy 


AFTER THE BLOODLETTING AT STONES 
RIVER ON JANUARY 2, 1863, THE WAR 
IN THE WEST ASSUMED A STRANGE, AL- 
MOST SURREAL CHARACTER. For 
months following that battle both armies 
remained in quarters, even as spring 
broke over middle Tennessee. Then, when 
operations finally began, both Federal 
major general William S. Rosecrans and 
Confederate general Braxton Bragg ap- 
peared determined to fight the remain- 
der of the war by maneuver. At the end 
of June in their next encounter, Rosecrans 
brilliantly flanked Bragg out of his Duck 
River line and chased the Confederates 
over the Tennessee River and into the rail 
center of Chattanooga, Tennessee. Hav- 
ing accomplished this tactical miracle in 
just eleven days without the benefit of 
battle, Rosecrans then turned his eyes on 
the strategic river city, where he deter- 
mined to employ the same tactics. At the 
end of August Rosecrans flung his Army 
of the Cumberland west of Lookout 
Mountain on a line ten miles above and 
forty miles below Chattanooga. With the 
enemy well beyond his flank, Bragg again 
seemed meekly to accept the inevitable. 
But after stumbling out of Chattanooga 
in apparent disarray, the Confederate 
general suddenly halted his demoralized 
men and boldly lunged at the scattered 
Federals, turning the hunter into the 
hunted. At first, Southern success seemed 
assured, but with command problems 
crippling coordination, the Confederates 
let any number of strategic opportuni- 
ties slip out of their hands. A shaken 
Rosecrans recoiled and somehow re- 
united his far-flung divisions ten miles 
south of Chattanooga on the flatlands 
east of Missionary Ridge. This time, how- 
ever, maneuver was no longer an option. 
On Saturday, September 19, Bragg’s col- 
umns forced their way across Chicka- 
mauga Creek and slammed into the 
Federals. 

The battle raged all day, brutal and 
bloody in the scrubby forests and occa- 
sional fields of northern Georgia. By 
nightfall, the exhausted armies had col- 
lapsed on parallel lines, roughly mirror- 
ing the north-south track of the Lafayette 
Road. While Rosecrans seemed content 
simply to strengthen his position, Bragg 
determined to aim a sledgehammer blow 
at the heart of the enemy. According to 
Bragg’s plan, newly arrived Major Gen- 
eral James Longstreet and his corps of 
Army of Northern Virginia veterans 


would pierce the Yankee center then 
wheel to destroy the Federal right. Con- 
currently, Lieutenant General Leonidas 
Polk would overwhelm and crush the 
enemy’s isolated left. If all went well, by 
sunset on September 20 the vaunted 
Army of the Cumberland would be no 
more. 


William Turner Collection 


Argument still rages as to General 
Braxton Bragg’s military skills, but one thing 
is agreed to by all—his relationships with 

his subordinates were appalling. 


As the opposing brain trusts mulled 
over the matter, the commander of the 
Federal left, Major General George Tho- 
mas, had his own problems to consider. 
His left flank dangled precipitously in the 
air, anchored on nothing more than the 
Lafayette Road, and his insistence that 
Rosecrans shore up the weakness elicited 
promises but nothing more. Yet as the 
Sunday sun dimly broke on the frost-cov- 
ered, fog-enshrouded wreckage of 
Saturday’s battle, Thomas’ worst fears 
materialized. Where Thomas expected 
the divisions of Major General James 
Negley and Major General Philip 
Sheridan to arrive momentarily, only 
Brigadier General John Beatty’s four regi- 
ments appeared. Hurriedly Thomas 
showed the officer where to deploy, but 
at 9:30 a.m., with the Federals still strug- 
gling to complete their dispositions, 
Beatty’s brigade was inundated by a full 
Confederate division. For an hour the 
Rebels fought their way around Thomas’ 
left and into his rear until the timely ar- 
rival of Negley’s Second Brigade, under 
Colonel Timothy Stanley, and the brigade 
of Colonel Ferdinand Van Derveer threw 
the swarming Rebels back. Despite the 
pressure on his left, Thomas’ other bri- 
gades held firm behind their battered 
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In the midst of the crisis rode 
George Thomas, solid and firm, quietly 
personifying an almost spiritual 
determination to stand or die. 


breastworks east of Kelly Field, and the 
general himself could perhaps breathe 
easier, having weathered the first crisis of 
the day. But his need for more troops had 
not diminished, and to the south another 
burgeoning crisis was about to reach 
critical mass. 

It was said that in the midst of cam- 
paigning William Rosecrans’ nervous 
energy drove the general beyond the lim- 
its of his endurance. This certainly 
seemed the case at Chickamauga. 
Frazzled, sleep-deprived, and beset by 
enormous difficulties, Rosecrans had be- 
rated any number of his subalterns over 
the previous week. And now, at the crisis 
of the campaign, his tactical grip on the 
raging battle appeared to be slipping 
away. Rosecrans was well aware of Tho- 
mas’ precarious position, and when Tho- 
mas requested that divisional com- 
mander Brigadier General John 
Brannan’s remaining two brigades be 
pulled from the center of the Federal 
battle line, the army commander tried to 
issue the necessary orders. Unfortunately, 
Rosecrans somehow thought that 
Brannan was already en route to Thomas’ 
threatened left, so he ordered Brigadier 
General Thomas Wood’s entire division 
to sidle north and connect with Major 
General Joseph Reynolds’ brigades, 
thereby closing the gap. Unfortunate in- 
deed, for when Wood received the order 
near 11:00 a.m., Brannan was still in line, 
and in order to comply with Rosecrans’ 
dictum, Wood would have to pull out of 
line and pass behind Brannan. Wood was 
one of those subalterns who had felt the 


sting of Rosecrans’ rebukes, a particularly 
galling one delivered just ninety minutes 
before. As a result, instead of question- 
ing what was an obviously flawed order, 
the division commander complied im- 
mediately. Nearby, XX Corps com- 
mander Major General Alexander Mc- 
Cook took no action to override 
Rosecrans’ orders. So it happened, with 
a plethora of signs pointing to the immi- 
nence of a major Confederate attack, 
Wood’s perplexed brigadiers pulled their 
regiments out of line and marched them 
north on the Lafayette Road. 

Ten minutes later, Longstreet’s corps 
barreled through the yawning chasm in 
the Federal center. Nothing could stem 
the Southern tide as Federal resistance 
disappeared in the maelstrom. 

Within the hour, Rosecrans and half 
his stricken army had been blasted off the 
hills west of the breakthrough and were 
staggering up the Dry Valley Road toward 
Chattanooga, their spirits broken in bit- 
ter retreat. 


* * * 


FOR A SEASONED WARRIOR LIKE GEORGE 
THOMAS, the cacophony of battle had 
turned odd indeed. While Stanley and 
Van Derveer clashed with the enemy, 
Thomas was heartened as other Rebel at- 
tacks barely dented his Kelly Field de- 
fenses. The general was still on the look- 
out for Phil Sheridan’s division, so he sent 
his nephew Captain Sanford Kellogg to 
act as Sheridan’s guide. But to the south, 
beyond the range of hills not a half'a mile 
to his rear, the sounds of combat raged 
well west of the Lafayette Road. Per- 
plexed, Thomas steered his horse toward 
the hills in an effort to get a better view 
of the action. Just then, Kellogg rode up 
with startling news: droves of Confeder- 
ates blocked the way south to Sheridan. 
Luckily, Kellogg had run into Colonel 
Charles Harker, the commander of 
Wood’s third brigade, who was just then 
maneuvering his regiments to counter 
the threat. Thomas and Kellogg spurred 
south where they found Harker well- 
posted on a ridge dominating the open 
expanse of the Dyer Field. Farther south, 
what appeared to be bluecoated troops 
—possibly Sheridan as Thomas hoped— 
tolled into sight. However, when these 
same bluecoats opened fire, Thomas and 
Harker knew that the enemy had some- 
how turned the army’s right and were 
heading for Thomas’ rear. The exact na- 


ture of the disaster was unknown, as was 
the fate of the army’s commander, but all 
instinctively realized this was a crisis of 
epic proportions. 

Stolid George Thomas had little time 
to consider such imponderables. He left 
Harker to the Dyer Field fire fight and 
rode back to the crest of the hill, already 
determined that, whatever had befallen 
his colleagues, he would stay and fight. 


+ * * 


THREE MILES TO THE NORTH along the 
Lafayette Road, Major General Gordon 
Granger followed the same strange signs 
that had perplexed George Thomas. 
Commanding Rosecrans’ Reserve Corps, 
Granger and his staff could see the battle 
smoke and hear the noise roll to the west, 
signaling to at least one of the officers that 
“Thomas is having a hell of a fight over 
there.” Granger’s only orders—a vague 
supplication to support Thomas—had 
arrived the night before, but that was 
enough. After following the action for an 
hour, Granger announced with a char- 
acteristic oath that he would march the 
two brigades of Brigadier General James 


Steedman’s division to the sound of 
battle, leaving Colonel Daniel McCook’s 
brigade to protect the road through 
Ringgold Gap. At noon, after some hur- 
ried preparations, Granger and 3,700 of 
his men marched south.! 


Above: Brigadier General John Milton 
Brannan ably oversaw the left flank 
of the Union position, but his after-action 
report did less than justice to the 
men of the 21st Ohio. 


Right: Brigadier General Thomas Wood's 
obedience of Rosecrans’ order to 
connect with Reynolds opened up a gap 
through which Longstreet attacked and 
very nearly demolished the Army of the 
Cumberland. Nevertheless, his subsequent 
Civil War career was outstanding. 


Battles and Leaders of the Civil War 


+ + 


FOR YEARS AFTER THE WAR veterans 
would speak in hushed tones of the Fed- 
eral defense of Snodgrass Hill. In fact 
Snodgrass was one of the four hills where 
George Thomas decided to make his 
stand. Snodgrass was the lowest of the 
four, a somewhat gentle eminence that 
dominated the lower portion of the 
Snodgrass Field. On the highest point of 
the hill stood George Snodgrass’ modest 
cabin, and two hundred yards south of 
the cabin rose what history now calls Hill 
One. One hundred and seventy yards to 
the west across a shoulder that dropped 
about twenty feet rose Hill Two; another 
one hundred and seventy yards a little 
south of west stood Hill Three. West of 
Hill Three stretched the crest of Horse- 
shoe Ridge for another six hundred yards, 
with two additional spines trailing off to 
the south, one about mid-ridge and the 
other at its terminus. Covered by woods, 
these heights dominated the surround- 
ing area and provided Thomas with a 
natural rampart. However, finding the 
soldiers to man these defenses became the 
question of the hour. 
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Thomas’ Second Division com- 
mander, Major General James Negley, 
was already well aware of Horseshoe’s 
importance. With the Rebels pouring 
through the Federal center, Negley seem- 
ingly misunderstood Thomas’ orders to 
form on the left of the Kelly Field line 
and instead brought his command to the 
heights. Here he concentrated some eigh- 
teen pieces of artillery and deployed the 


1,700 effectives of his own Third Brigade 
under the command of Colonel William 
Sirwell on Snodgrass Hill to support the 
long arm. Despite the strength of his po- 
sition, Negley was collapsing under the 
strain of these extraordinary events. Al- 
ready suffering with diarrhea, he was 
deeply concerned that he had lost con- 
tact with Beatty’s and Stanley’s brigades 
as they battled to save Thomas left. It also 


ARMY OF THE CUMBERLAND 
ORDER-OF-BATTLE IN APPROXIMATE ORDER OF APPEARANCE 


siz XIV CORPS 


Major General George Thomas 
saz: SECOND DIVISION 
Major General James Negley 
a Third Brigade 
Colonel Robert Sirwell 


78th Pennsylvania; 74th Ohio; 37 Indiana; 21st 
Ohio (detached to Brannan); Ist Ohio Light 
Battery M; Ist Ohio Light Battery G 


=< First Brigade 
Colonel John Connell (absent) 


82nd Indiana ( 5 companies); 31st Ohio (“a few 
soldiers”); 17th Ohio (“a corporal’s guard”) 
Second Brigade 


P< Colonel John Croxton 


10th Kentucky; 14th Kentucky; 4th Kentucky 
(45 men); 10th Indiana (Co. F) 


THIRD DIVISION 


Brigadier General John Brannan 


Below: A group of men from the 21st Ohio. 


Seven of the regiment’s companies were 


armed with Colt repeating rifles, which 
could deliver five shots in ten seconds. 
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sittz XXI CORPS 
Bx 


(Major General Thomas L. Crittenden) 


FIRST DIVISION 
Brigadier General Thomas Wood 


x First Brigade 


Colonel George Buell 
58th Indiana 


THIRD DIVISION 
Brigadier General Horatio Van Cleve 


eee Second Brigade 
Colonel George Dick 


44th Indiana; 86th Indiana; 13th Ohio (all 3 units 


totalled about 100 men) 
=< Third Brigade 
Brigadier General Samuel Beatty 


9th Kentucky; 17th Kentucky; 19th Ohio; 79th Indi- 
ana (all four units totalled less than 150 men) 
Third Brigade 


Ld Colonel Charles Harker 


3rd Kentucky (2 companies); 65th Ohio; 64th Ohio; 
125th Ohio 


FIRST DIVISION (Wood) 
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seemed to him that the Rebels were ev- 
erywhere, threatening every position 
from every point. And as he looked 
around at the remnants of the Federal 
army that was beginning to gather on the 
ridge—and perhaps beginning to calcu- 
late the increasingly long odds he faced— 
Negley started to think that his duty lay 
elsewhere.” 

It is hard not to appreciate Negley’s 
position. Brigadier General John 
Brannan, the Third Division commander 
from George Thomas’ XIV Corps, was 
overseeing the concentration of his men 
on Hill One, if the word “concentration” 


XIV CORPS (Thomas) 


seis SECOND DIVISION 
Major General James Negley 


oe Second Brigade 


Colonel Timothy Stanley 
19th Illinois; 11th Michigan; 18th Ohio 


siti RESERVE CORPS 


Major General Gordon Granger 
First Brigade 


p< Brigadier General Walter Whitaker 


40th Ohio; 89th Ohio; 84th Indiana; 96th 
Illinois; 115th Illinois; 22nd Michigan; 18th 


Ohio Battery 
sx Second Brigade 
Colonel John Mitchell 
98th Ohio; 113th Ohio; 121st Ohio; 78th 
Illinois; 1st Illinois Battery M 


XIV CORPS (Thomas) 

THIRD DIVISION (Brannan) 

Third Brigade 

Colonel Ferdinand Van Derveer 
9th Ohio; 35th Ohio; 2nd Minnesota; 87th 
Indiana 


FIRST DIVISION 
Brigadier General James Steedman 


XXI CORPS ( Crittenden} 
SECOND DIVISION 
Major General John Palmer 
Sx Second Brigade 
Brigadier General William Hazen 


41st Ohio; 124th Ohio; 6th Kentucky; 9th 
Indiana 


SOR FOURTH DIVISION 
Major General Joseph Reynolds 
Sz Second Brigade 
Colonel Milton Robinson 


68th Indiana; 101st Indiana 
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can be used to describe the motley as- 
sortment that was then gathering. 
Brannan’s two brigades had been over- 
whelmed when Wood’s departure left 
their right flank completely unsupported, 
and after a brief but heroic stand, many 
of Brannan’s men melted away to join the 
retreat to Chattanooga. However, bits and 
pieces of his division made their way 
north to the Horseshoe where Brannan 
quickly divined the position’s impor- 
tance: “Finding that this latter point was 
the key to the position so desired by the 
enemy, I made every preparation to de- 
fend it to the last.” On Hill One he found 
the remnants of Colonel John Connell’s 
First Brigade: five small companies from 
the 82nd Indiana who were already mak- 
ing a breastwork of fence rails, and a few 
dozen men from the 17th and 31st Ohio. 
Here he also placed some refugees from 
Brigadier General Samuel Beatty’s rav- 
aged command, about one hundred rifles 
from the 17th Kentucky and elements of 
the 9th Kentucky, 19th Ohio, and 79th 
Indiana. To the west on Hill Two Brannan 
located the rest of his Second Brigade: a 
fair portion of both the 10th Kentucky 
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and the 14th Ohio, along with forty-five 
men from the 4th Kentucky and Com- 
pany F from the 10th Indiana. Also strag- 
gling up Hill Two was one of Wood's units 
that had been caught out in the open in 
the initial Confederate attack and forced 
out of the Dyer Field fight, the 58th Indi- 
ana from Colonel George Buell’s First 
Brigade. 

At one point near noon Brannan re- 
turned to Snodgrass Hill and requested 
Negley’s support to strengthen the right 
flank. Negley already had placed the bat- 
teries of Marshall and Schultz on Hill 
Three, and he responded to Brannan’s 
entreaty by detaching the 21st Ohio. From 
their conversation, Brannan also under- 
stood that Negley was to take the rest of 
Sirwell’s brigade to Hill Three to further 
bolster the flank. Unfortunately for the 
Federal cause, Negley felt otherwise. Af- 
ter Brannan departed, Sirwell did lead the 
74th Ohio to Hill Three. However, as 
Sirwell made his way back to Snodgrass 
Hill for further orders, Negley called in 
the 37th Indiana with most of his artil- 
lery, along with two of John Beatty’s 
newly arrived regiments, and marched off 


to the west. Then Negley recalled his two 
batteries on Hill Three and continued on. 
He would later write, “At this moment re- 
liable information reached me that a force 
of the enemy’s cavalry was moving from 
our right to our rear, and a column of in- 
fantry on our front and left.” When they 
reached the pandemonium of the Federal 
retreat on Dry Valley Road, Negley’s com- 
mand melted into the panic.* 

When William Sirwell arrived back 
at Snodgrass Hill he found his brigade had 
disappeared. Perplexed, he trotted back to 
Hill Three to discover Marshall’s and 
Schultz’s batteries also gone, ordered away 
to join Negley’s retreat. Rather than stay 
and fight, Sirwell decided that he too 
would march off the field, rationalizing 
his actions later by stating, “The battery 
the Seventy-fourth Ohio was supporting 
having left, the regiment was brought 
back and joined to the others on the 
Rossville road.” Whatever may have 
prompted Negley and Sirwell to opt for 
withdrawal, the fact remains that at this 
most crucial juncture in the emerging 
battle for Horseshoe Ridge, 2,500 men 
and eighteen pieces of artillery were or- 
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dered off the field by their officers, leav- 
ing only the battered remnants of two 
brigades to face the Rebels.° 

Luckily for Brannan, other circum- 
stances started to break his way. Harker’s 
brigade was fighting a dogged holding 
action at Dyer Field, buying precious 
time for the Federals on Horseshoe to 
create some semblance of a defense. Ad- 
ditionally, the one unit from Sirwell’s 
command that would stay and fight was 
made of stern material indeed. The 21st 
Ohio had seven of its companies armed 
with five-shot Colt repeating rifles. Cyl- 
inder-fed and capable of delivering a full 
load in less than ten seconds, the Colts 
gave their owners a crucial advantage in 
firepower. With each of the men carry- 
ing a deadly ninety-five rounds, courtesy 
their foresightful ordnance officer, the 
21st Ohio was the perfect unit to anchor 
Brannan’s right flank. The only problem 
was getting the Ohioans to the flank. 

Once detached from Sirwell, the 
21st’s Lieutenant Colonel Dwella Stough- 
ton initially sought some guidance as to 
where his command would be needed the 
most. The first person he encountered 
was the colorful Colonel Moses Walker. 
The colonel had been relieved of brigade 
command before the battle and replaced 
by John Connell, but with Connell miss- 
ing in action, Walker had returned as the 
unofficial commander on Hill One. He 
told Stoughton to take his Buckeyes over 
to Hill Two and find a good place to fight. 
Stoughton returned to Snodgrass and 
gathered his boys in, but his confused 
maneuvering between Hills Two and 
Three left his men badly located, even as 
he remained unsure of his exact destina- 
tion. Worse, at one point, with his men 
facing north, Stoughton suddenly discov- 
ered Confederate skirmishers advancing 
from the south. As Rebel shots began to 
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pepper their poorly formed line, Captain 
Silas Canfield spoke for the entire regi- 
ment when he called out, “Give us a po- 
sition to hold and we will hold it, give us 
an enemy to charge and we will charge 
them, but men will not stand fire from 
the rear.” Chastened, Stoughton quickly 
directed his men into line across Hill 
Three with their left resting on the inter- 
vening ravine.® 

When the 21st Ohio finally came to 
rest, they solidified for the moment the 
Federal right flank. About this same time, 
Colonel Charles Harker led his brigade 


across the field east of Hill One and up 
the expanse of Snodgrass Hill. Harker 
had finally quit the Dyer Field fight when 
the Confederates turned his right flank, 
and he arrived on Snodgrass with much 
of his brigade relatively intact. Once on 
the heights, Harker formed the 64th Ohio 
just to the left of the cabin, with the 125th 
Ohio extending the line to the east. The 
3rd Kentucky gathered behind the 64th, 
while the 65th Ohio deployed in support 
of the 125th. Filling in where they could 
were the survivors of Colonel George 
Dick’s ravaged brigade, some sixty rifles 
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=r, Major General 


James Longstreet 


wer McLAWS’ DIVISION 
(Major General Lafayette McLaws) 


Sa Kershaw’s Brigade 

Brigadier General Joseph Kershaw 
2nd South Carolina; 3rd South Carolina; 3rd 
South Carolina Battalion; 7th South Carolina; 
8th South Carolina; 15th South Carolina; 15th 
Alabama (Hood's Division/Law’s Brigade) 


Be Humphreys’ Brigade 

Brig. General Benjamin Humphreys 
13th Mississippi; 17th Mississippi; 18th Mis- 
sissippi; 21st Mississippi 


sox JOHNSON’S DIVISION 
Brigadier General Bushrod Johnson 


Sz Sugg’s Brigade (Gregg’s Brigade) 
Colonel Cyrus Sugg 

3rd Tennessee; 10th Tennessee; 30th Tennes- 
see; 41st Tennessee; 50th Tennessee; 7th Texas; 
1st Tennessee Battalion 


Ea Fulton’s Brigade (Johnson's Bri- 
gade) Colonel John Fulton 

17th Tennessee; 23rd Tennessee; 25th Tennes- 
see; 44th Tennessee; Everett’s Battery; Dent’s 
Battery 
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sie HINDMAN’S DIVISION 


Major General Thomas Hindman 


BA Anderson's Brigade 

Brig. General Patton Anderson 

7th Mississippi; 9th Mississippi; 10th Mississippi; 
41st Mississippi; 44th Mississippi; 9th Mississippi 
Battalion 


ee Deas’ Brigade 


Brigadier General Zachariah Deas 
19th Alabama; 22nd Alabama; 25th Alabama; 39th 
Alabama; 50th Alabama; 17th Alabama Battalion 


a Manigault’s Brigade 

Brigadier General Arthur Manigault 
24th Alabama; 28th Alabama; 34th Alabama; 10th/ 
19th Alabama 


Ea Coleman’s Brigade (McNair’s Bri- 
gade) Colonel David Coleman 

Ist Arkansas Mounted (dismounted); 2nd Arkan- 
sas Mounted (dismounted); 25th Arkansas; 39th 
Arkansas; 4th Arkansas Battalion; 31st Arkansas 
Battalion 


Ea PRESTON’S DIVISION 


Brigader General William Preston 


se Gracie’s Brigade 

Px Brigadier General Archibald Gracie 
Hilliard’s Legion; 1st Alabama Battalion; 2nd Ala- 
bama Battalion; 3rd Alabama Battalion; 4th Ala- 
bama Battalion; 43rd Alabama; 63rd Tennessee 


see: Kelly’s Brigade 


Colonel John Kelly 
5th Kentucky; 58th North Carolina; 63rd Virginia 


Sx Trigg’s Brigade 

Colonel Robert Trigg 

54th Virginia; 6th Florida; 7th Florida; 1st Florida 
Dismounted 
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Left: Confedrate line of battle in the Chickamauga woods. 


from the 44th and 86th Indiana. It was 
hardly textbook, and the command 
structure was haphazard at best, but with 
the four guns of Battery I, 4th US Artil- 
lery, frowning down from near the cabin, 
another two guns on Hill One, and 
bluecoated soldiers covering the half mile 
from the Snodgrass Field to Hill Two, 
George Thomas and his subalterns had 
miraculously completed a defensive line 
of concentrated firepower and com- 
manding position.’ 

One final development served to 
steel the Federal will. In the midst of the 
crisis rode George Thomas, solid and 
firm, quietly personifying an almost 
spiritual determination to stand or die. 
As Harker’s men checked their equip- 
ment and settled into place, Thomas told 
the colonel, “This hill must be held and I 
trust you to do it.” Harker fervently re- 
plied, “We will hold it or die here.” When 
Thomas saw Colonel Emerson Opdycke 
of the 125th Ohio, the general warned the 
Buckeye, “You must hold this position at 
all hazards,” to which Opdycke declared, 
“We will hold this ground or go to heaven 
from it.” Coming from two of Thomas’ 
better officers, this was hardly emotional 
overstatement. Indeed, the soldiers of the 
XIV Corps held a near religious belief 
that as long as “Pap” Thomas was nearby, 
they could not be beaten. But as Confed- 
erate columns swelled up from the south, 
the believers were about to be tested.® 


+ + + 


ALTHOUGH BRIGADIER GENERAL JOSEPH 
KERSHAW led one of the last of 
Longstreet’s brigades to burst through the 
Federal center, the South Carolinian had 
certainly made his presence felt. It was 
Kershaw’s command that helped force 
Harker’s Northerners out of Dyer Field 
when his 2nd South Carolina routed the 
58th Indiana and turned the Federal 
right. Thus far, it had been a fairly easy 
proposition for these Gettysburg veter- 
ans, and the Southerners no doubt be- 
lieved that a few more determined pushes 
might end the battle then and there. Only 
one snag presented itself. Brigadier Gen- 
eral Bushrod Johnson was organizing his 
troops farther to the west as he prepared 
to attack the gathering Yankees on Horse- 
shoe Ridge, and around 12:15 p.m. he 
arrived in Dyer Field looking for Ker- 
shaw’s help. Kershaw declined, prompt- 
ing a heated discussion. With corps com- 
mander Major General John Bell Hood 


wounded and out of the action, it was 
left to a Hood staffer to clarify Kershaw’s 
duty to pursue the retreating Bluecoats 
to the north. Johnson left to find sup- 
port elsewhere, and Kershaw turned to 
take up the chase.” 

Angling to the northwest, the left- 
most regiments of Kershaw’s extended 
battleline swept over the knoll they had 
wrestled from the 58th Indiana, firing 
across the way into the backs of the 21st 
Ohio as the Buckeyes tried to negotiate 
their way to Hill Three. On Kershaw’s far 
left, the 2nd South Carolina incautiously 
continued across the Vittetoe Road and 
started up Hill Two, only to recoil from 
the Federal fire. In the hail of bullets, 
someone noticed the ravine on the hill’s 
western flank. Lieutenant Colonel 
Franklin Gaillard pushed his men toward 
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Brigadier General Joseph Kershaw realized 
that the Yankee skedaddle had halted 
on the string of steep, frowning hills. 


Major General John Bell Hood was severely wounded shortly after the 


the natural staircase and called out, “Let 
us get behind those fellows up there and 
capture them.” Up the Carolinians went, 
right into a sheet of fire from the 21st’s 
Colt repeaters. The stunned Confederates 
tumbled back down the ravine and went 
to ground in the protection of the road- 
way, now bloodily aware that the easy 
advance of the previous hour had given 
way to a different, more lethal type of 
combat. '° 

Heartened by this decisive success, 
Dwella Stoughton ordered the 21st Ohio 
down the hill to mop up any resistance. 
At the bottom of Hill Three, the Ohio- 
ans got all the resistance they could 
stand. Gaillard saw the Federals coming, 
so he and his officers ordered the Caro- 
linians to hold their fire until the 
Bluecoats got to the “thick undergrowth 
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Brigadier General Bushrod Johnson's 
appeals to Kershaw to assist him in his 
attack were to no avail. 


Confederate breakthrough, creating a command vacuum that adversely affected 
subsequent Confederate movements. 
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along the road,” just twenty yards from 
the Confederates. Recalled one Rebel, 
“We Tose up as one man and poured into 
them such a volley from our faithful 
Enfields as to make many of them bite 
the dust for the last time.” It was the 
Buckeyes’ turn to recoil from rifle fire, 
“staggering” back up the incline of Hill 
Three and gratefully returning to their 
original position."! 

The repulse of the 2nd South Caro- 
lina showed Joseph Kershaw that the Yan- 
kee skedaddle had halted on this frown- 
ing string of steep hills. Additionally, 
Kershaw’s regiments were now spread out 
over a half mile front and facing a com- 
pact enemy line. Reluctant to continue 
the advance unsupported and expecting 
Humphreys’ brigade to arrive any 
minute, the general ordered the 3rd 
South Carolina and 3rd South Carolina 
Battalion into a ravine near the Vittetoe 
Road about two hundred yards south of 
Hill Two. But his rightmost units had 
strayed beyond his immediate control (he 
had no horse and was exercising com- 
mand on foot), and their uncoordinated 
pursuit continued north until they 
stumbled upon the Federals on Hill One 
and Harker’s line on Snodgrass Hill. Like 
the 2nd South Carolina’s previous at- 
tempt, the Confederate probe didn’t last 
long. The 7th Carolina mounted a weak 
foray against Hill One, while the 15th 
South Carolina ventured into the Snod- 
grass Field. In a blaze of Federal fire both 
units quickly tumbled back to the tree 
line along the Vittetoe Road, the 7th be- 
ing particularly bruised by the loss of 
their leader, Lieutenant Colonel Elbert 
Bland. Meanwhile, another two hundred 
yards to the east, the isolated 8th South 
Carolina halted as it approached the field 
fronting Harker’s position.!* 

Coming up into the gap between the 
15th and 8th South Carolina were 
Kershaw’s expected reinforcements, the 
four Mississippi regiments commanded 
by Brigadier General Benjamin Humph- 
reys. Earlier, as his boys followed Harker 
north out of Dyer Field, Humphreys had 
run into James Longstreet, who encour- 
aged the officer to “Drive them...these 
western men can’t stand it any better 
than the Yankees we left in Virginia.” 
But when Humphreys reached the wood 
line fronting Snodgrass Field, Harker’s 
line on Snodgrass Hill erupted. While the 
Confederates dressed ranks just inside 
the protection of the wood line, 


Humphreys ventured into the field 
alone. One glance and the officer quickly 
made up his mind. “I had seen too many 
lines repulsed from just such looking 
places,” he would later offer, adding that 
“to attempt to attack would be the loss 
of one half of my brigade.” His men— 
veterans as they were—felt they “would 
have gone over the enemy’s lines as we 
did at Gettysburg.” Instead, Humphreys 
ordered the chagrined Mississippians to 
remain in the woods.!? 

Meanwhile, after helping to drive 
the Federal right off the field, Colonel 
William C. Oates and his 15th Alabama 
strode up to Kershaw’s line looking for 
new challenges. He found Kershaw’s 
men strung out along the Vittetoe Road, 
so the colonel guided his Alabamians 
into the space between the 3rd and 7th 
South Carolina and began loudly to im- 
portune his comrades to join him in an 
attack on the Federals. Initially he ap- 
proached Colonel James Nance of the 
3rd, first asking, then ordering, him to 
close up and prepare to assault the hills. 
Nance declined both offers, so the an- 
gry Alabamian formed his regiment into 
one rank to close the gap. Oates then 
appealed directly to the patriotism of the 
men of the 7th South Carolina, who re- 
mained, in Kershaw’s view, “somewhat 
demoralized” by Bland’s death. But 
when a captain agreed to support Oates 
in his attack, the rest of the Carolinians 
joined in,'* 

The 7th Carolina sprinted up the 
eastern face of Hill One and crashed into 
the thin Federal line at the crest, while 
Oates and his Alabamians rolled straight 
up Hill One’s southern incline. Well out 
on the left of the line, Kershaw heard the 
attack go off and assumed the noise was 
Humphreys pitching in, so ordered the 
remaining regiments to join the attack. 
The 2nd South Carolina retraced their 
steps up the ravine between Hills Two 
and Three, only to wither again before 
the fire from the 21st Ohio’s repeaters. 
Just to the east, both the 3rd South Caro- 
lina and the 3rd South Carolina Battal- 
ion swarmed up Hill Two, but the con- 
centrated Northern volleys abetted by 
the Federal artillery on Hill One—per- 
fectly placed to strike the Carolinians in 
flank—flattened the Rebel attack. One 
Federal here called it “a free fight, and 
there was no difficulty in a soldier find- 
ing a situation where he could get all the 
fighting he could attend to.” In a crush 
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of firepower, the Yankees blasted back the 
Rebel thrust.!° 

Hill One was a different story. Oates’ 
boys fought to within yards of the 82nd 
Indiana even as the 7th South Carolina 
poured onto the hill’s crest, both units 
threatening to rupture the center of Tho- 
mas’ entire line. One Indianan later wrote 
that “the roar of battle and the surge of 
the charge made the very earth tremble 
beneath us; everything was drowned by 
the rattle of musketry and the tumult of 
the onslaught.” As the outcome hung in 
the balance, the 19th Illinois and 11th 
Michigan of Colonel Timothy Stanley’s 
brigade came racing up Hill One’s north- 
ern incline. Stanley had reorganized his 
“considerably scattered and shattered” 
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Colonel William C. Oates’ boys fought 
to within yards of the 82nd Indiana, 
even as the 7th South Carolina poured 
onto the hill's crest. 
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Brigadier General Benjamin Humphreys 
was assured by Longstreet that “these 
western men can't stand it any better 
than the Yankees we left in Virginia.” 


troops after their morning efforts to clear 
Thomas Kelly Field flank, and he had just 
led them to Snodgrass Hill when Oates 
triggered the assault on Hill One. Stanley 
was down with a shoulder wound, but 
his soldiers instinctively knew what to do. 
The Illinoisans beat back the Alabamians, 
while the Michiganders slammed into the 
Carolinians. Amid the brief but brutal en- 
counter, the Confederates began to fall 
off the hill.'® 

Joining the Northern counterattack 
on Hill One was a brigadier without a 
brigade. In the pandemonium of the 
morning flank fight at Kelly Field, John 
Beatty had become separated from his 
regiments. Eventually he made his way 
to Snodgrass Hill where he recalled, “I 


Generals in Blue 


Brigadier General John Beatty 
witnessed one of the more sublime 
moments of the battle—the flag bearer 
of the 7th South Carolina in his dying 
moment tossing his colors downhill to 
avoid their capture by the enemy. 
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Colonel Timothy Stanley went down 
with a shoulder wound, but his soldiers 
instinctively knew what to do. 


found abundant opportunity to make 
myself useful.” Stanley's attack proved to 
be another such opportunity. As Stanley’s 
men raced forward, Beatty joined in, 
“waving my hat and shouting like a mad- 
man.” And as he reined up before the 7th 
South Carolina, he witnessed one of the 
more sublime moments of the battle. The 
7th’s color bearer, one Alfred Clark, was 
bravely waving his flag in the Federals’ 
faces. When Clark reeled from a bullet 
wound, a number of Bluecoats tried to 
capture the colors. However, in his dying 
moment, Clark summoned the will to 
toss the flag down the hill, saving it from 
the clutches of the enemy. It was this and 
actions like this that prompted Beatty to 
write later, “Justice compels the acknowl- 
edgment that no officer exhibited more 
courage on that occasion than the hum- 
blest private in the ranks.”"” 

In one final paroxysm, the 15th 
South Carolina ventured into Snodgrass 
Field, only to melt before the concen- 
trated fire of Harker’s massed troops. 
Then, suddenly, it was over. Kershaw or- 
dered those units still engaged back to the 
ravine, where the men built crude breast- 
works out of all available material. Sharp- 
shooters spread out and began to pepper 
the opposing lines, with one Rebel shat- 
tering Dwella Stoughton’s arm and 
knocking the colonel out of the battle. 
While details removed the dead and 
wounded, the men on both sides checked 
their ammunition and counted their 
blessings. 

The Federals found themselves in a 
particularly perilous situation. One Illi- 
noisan unintentionally described the 
state of affairs when he recalled that his 
unit “mingled with the other men at the 
works or anywhere they saw a chance.” 
In fact, the lines running from Hill One 
to Hill Three were now composed of frag- 
ments from at least fifteen different regi- 
ments, a confusing turn of events with 
potentially lethal consequences. Addi- 
tionally, having fought most of the day, 
men begged their officers for ammuni- 
tion, and water was particularly scarce. 
When a captured Irishman approached 
amember of the 19th Illinois and begged, 
“Give us a drink of water, some of yez,” 
the midwesterner angrily replied, “You 
son of a , we have not seen any wa- 
ter all day and you with your legs and feet 
still wet from crossing ask us for water.”!® 

Things weren't much better along 
the Vittetoe Road. Like their counterparts 


on the hills, the Confederates were ask- 
ing their officers for water and ammu- 
nition. Joseph Kershaw dispatched or- 
derlies to find reinforcements, while 
details dragged the wounded south of the 
firing line. As for Benjamin Humphreys, 
he settled in along the southern edge of 
Snodgrass Field, perhaps recalling with 
more than a hint of irony James Long- 
street’s observation about the mettle of 
these western Yankees. For whatever had 
happened in the hour after Longstreet’s 
men shattered the Federal center, the 
Northerners on these hills weren’t going 
anywhere. 


* + * 


LIKE MOST OF THE CONFEDERATES THAT 
MORNING, Bushrod Johnson had enjoyed 
a succession of triumphs that practically 
defied reason. A little after 11:00 a.m., his 
division participated in the destruction 
of the center of Rosecrans’ line, and, as 
they burst through the woods with the 
Federal army in full retreat, Johnson re- 
called a scene “unspeakably grand.” 
Around noon, his people had helped de- 
stroy a line of twenty-nine Federal can- 
non along the western edge of Dyer Field. 
Then, as he pushed farther west through 
the Vittetoe cornfield, Johnson’s artillery 
battered a retreating Yankee ammunition 
train, whose subsequent capture supplied 
his men’s needs for the rest of the day. 
However his orders to “keep ahead of ev- 
erything” no longer seemed particularly 
apt, especially since he had lost contact 
with the rest of the army. Pausing two of 
his brigades in the Vittetoe cornfield, 
Johnson trotted back to Dyer Field 
searching for supports when he had his 
run-in with Joseph Kershaw. Soon there- 
after, Johnson found Major General Tho- 
mas Hindman near the Dyer House. 
Hindman too had savored a morning of 
victory, having helped destroy the right 
of Rosecrans army. Johnson quickly con- 
vinced the Tennessean to aid his move- 
ment against Horseshoe Ridge, so 
Hindman ordered the brigade of Briga- 
dier General Patton Anderson to support 
Johnson’s right while the brigades of 
Brigadier General Zachariah Deas and 
Brigadier General Arthur Manigault but- 
tressed Johnson’s left. With Colonel 
David Coleman’s brigade due any mo- 
ment, Johnson rode back to the Vittetoe 
farm, confident that this two-division 
onslaught would hammer the enemy off 
the heights.!” 
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Awaiting Johnson in battle forma- 
tion were the brigades of Colonel Cyrus 
Sugg and Colonel John Fulton, drawn up 
and expecting orders. The general envi- 
sioned an advance crowned by a right 
wheel that would crush the enemy’s flank, 
and at first Johnson wanted to wait for 
Anderson and Coleman. But with the 
sound of Kershaw’s attacks reverberating 
across the fields, the attendant delay got 
the best of the former Ohioan. At 1:30 
p.m., as he later explained, “I resolved to 
press forward my line even before sup- 
port reached me.” With Sugg on the right 
and Fulton on the left, some 1,400 Con- 
federates stumbled across the furrows of 
the Vittetoe cornfield and headed north.” 

As they approached the Vittetoe 
House, owner Hiram Vittetoe’s daughters 
burst out of the door “waving their 
aprons and bonnets” and exclaiming, 
“Glory halleluiah!” The Southerners 
cheered the spirited ladies, but as they 
cleared the area, some blanched as before 
them rose “a frowning fortress, almost 
impregnable to attack.” Stretching before 
them east and west, heavily forested and 
sharply inclined, was Horseshoe Ridge.?! 


* * * 


GORDON GRANGER WAS DRIVING HIS 
COLUMN HARD NOW, his men pounding 
down the Lafayette Road at the quick step. 
As they approached the Cloud Church— 
now doubling as a Federal field hospi- 
tal—they saw elements of Bedford 
Forrest’s cavalry abandon the area and 
form some six hundred yards to the east. 
The head of Granger’s column gingerly 
approached the church, but when Rebel 
horse artillery took the marchers under 
fire, the Northerners began to deploy to 
counter the threat. Sensing this was but a 
sideshow, Granger swiftly put a halt to the 
maneuvering. Instead, he ordered up 
McCook’s brigade to secure the route 
then guided Steedman’s people off the 
now dangerous road and into the farm 
fields to the west, leaving Forrest in his 
wake. The detritus of the morning’s com- 
bat was everywhere, shocking those 
Federals marching to their first battle. 
“The whole country was on fire,” mar- 
veled one Yank, adding that “it was a min- 
gling of smoke and powder, burning 
pines, and the exhalations of dead bod- 
ies.” Another wrote of the corpses “black- 
ened and burned by bursting shell until 
the ghastly fragments were indescribably 
shocking.” Still on they pushed. 


To the Federal officers on Snodgrass 
Hill, the scene was tense in the extreme. 
Thomas had heard nothing from 
Granger all day, and from all indica- 
tions—the clouds of dust, the occasional 
glinting of accouterment, the artillery 
fire—it was obvious that a large force was 
descending from the north, well west of 
Thomas’ Kelly Field line. Were it Confed- 
erates the day would be lost. A ruffled 
George Thomas kneaded his beard and 
squinted through his field glasses but 
couldn’t identify the troops. One of his 
subalterns claimed to make out the Na- 
tional colors, to which Thomas queried, 
“Do you think so?” Finally, Thomas dis- 
patched a rider who returned through a 
spray of Rebel riflery with the news that 
it was indeed Granger. As one witness 
observed, “The relaxation which followed 
was a positive relief.””? 

It was 1:45 p.m. when Granger trot- 
ted up, and Thomas ordered him to lo- 
cate his men east of Harker in an attempt 
to seal the half-mile gap between 
Snodgrass and Kelly Field. To prepare for 
the deployment, Steedman dutifully lay 
his two brigades out on the northern 
slope of Snodgrass Hill, one behind the 
other in double lines of battle. Suddenly 
the chorus of combat welled up to the 
south and west. Word soon arrived from 
Brannan that his right flank was under 
intense pressure, and that the 21st Ohio 
was holding on but almost sure to be 
flanked. The gap would have to wait. 
Thomas told Steedman to move to 
Brannan’s relief. 


+ + 


PASSING THE VITTETOE ROAD, Bushrod 
Johnson’s line had struggled up the 
southern incline of the Ridge and paused 
to form facing north. During the delay, 
three howitzers from Everett’s Georgia 
Battery joined four of the Napoleons 
from Dent’s Alabama Battery on an emi- 
nence in front of Fulton’s brigade and 
blasted the woods to the north. While 
Dent’s remaining two guns opened in 
front of Sugg, Patton Anderson arrived 
with his brigade and massaged the 10th 
and 44th Mississippians into the 350- 
yard space between Sugg and Kershaw. 
After the fifteen minute bombardment 
wound down, Bushrod Johnson’s three- 
brigade front rolled forward. 
Anderson’s boys quickly found 
themselves on the hellish slopes of Hill 
Three. Brush fires ignited by the previ- 
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ous fight laced the hillside, roasting the 
badly wounded and dead unfortunates 
stuck in no-man’s-land. Dent’s right- 
most artillery supported Anderson by 
hammering the hilltop, starting even 
more fires and cloaking the crest in a 
choking gloam. Nevertheless the Missis- 
sippians plunged forward, clawing their 
way to within sight of the Federal line, 
only to have the battered 21st Ohio un- 
leash a Colt-driven volley into their faces. 
Anderson looked up to see “a portion of 
two of my regiments gain the crest of the 
hill and plant colors there, but the posi- 
tion was a hot one, and some breaking 
[to] the rear on the left caused the whole 
to give way for a time.” The Confeder- 
ates tumbled back down the hillside, no 
more than ten minutes after they had 
first stepped out.** 


a 


Generals in Blue 


Major General Gordon Granger drove his 
men hard, the entire column quick- 
stepping to the sound of the guns. Said 
“Pap” Thomas, “Fifteen minutes later, 
General, might have been too late.” 


U.S. Army Military History Institute 


Glancing up, Brigadier General 
Patton Anderson could see “a portion of 
my two regiments gain the crest of the 
hill and plant colors there.” 


With ammunition now at a pre- 
mium, some of the Ohioans raided the 
cartridge boxes of the dead. Others dis- 
covered that .57 caliber bullets worked in 
their Colts if their bayonets were at- 
tached, thus steeling the muzzles against 
bursting. Suddenly, as the Northerners 
slammed their charges in place, the 
Rebels again burst out of the gloom. 
Anderson had committed his remaining 
three regiments—the 7th, 9th, and 41st 
Mississippi—to the assault, and this time 
they held firm. The two sides exchanged 
killing volleys, the soldiers screaming 
above the cacophony “the most horrible 
and grotesque profanity that ever came 
from man’s worst imagination.” At one 
point on the line, elements of the 21st 
gave way, whereupon Colonel W. F. 
Tucker saw the colors of his 41st Missis- 
sippi “reach and pass over the crest of this 
hill.” Still, at all other points the Ohioans 
held firm. It was 2:15 p.m., and Hill Three 
had become a charnel house.” 


All Generals in Blue 


formation.” With four Confederate regi- 
ments lancing the 21st Ohio, the fate of 
George Thomas’ entire position hung in 
the balance.”° 


+ FF 


ON SNODGRASS HILL, Steedman’s bri- 
gades proceeded by right flank into the 
ravine that defined Horseshoe’s north- 
ern perimeter and sprinted a quarter 
mile to the west. Meanwhile Steedman 
and two of his staffers galloped along the 
crest of the heights and onto the west- 
ern face of Hill Three. “We saw the 
enemy’s line, which was pushing down 
our left, halt and front,” reported John 
Carson Smith, one of the general’s sub- 
alterns. Steedman immediately recog- 
nized the gravity of the situation and 
directed both staffers to alert his briga- 
diers to move up the hill double quick. 
As the two horsemen bolted down the 
ridge, the race for control of the Horse- 
shoe reached critical mass.’ 


Left to right: Brigadier General James Steedman, Brigadier General Walter Whitaker, 
and Colonel John Mitchell. In the fury of battle Steedman appeared to be everywhere, 
telling a subordinate, “| have had my scratch of a wound and am fireproof for the rest 
of this fight.” By contrast, Whitaker took a spent bullet to the stomach, and returned to 

the field drunk. Mitchell’s men charged with bayonets and “blood in their eye.” 


To the west, Sugg’s brigade heaved 
up just below the crest of the ridge and 
paused. Fulton was lagging, so Johnson’s 
grand right wheel would have to wait, 
but Sugg’s 41st Tennessee was now 
squarely on the 21st Ohio’s flank. Op- 
portunities like this were rare, so the 41st 
wheeled to the right and shook outa line 
of battle, a move that captured the at- 
tention of Ohio captain Henry Alban, 
not one hundred yards away. Just as 
Alban deployed two companies to face 
the threat, the woods exploded in rifle 
fire. Wrote one Federal, “Our assailants 
seemed to understand that our frail line 
was all they had to overcome to reach 
the rear and very heart of the horseshoe 


Down in the ravine, Whittaker 
halted the winded soldiers and com- 
manded them to face by the left flank. 
Ahead of the panting Federals rose Hill 
Three and to the west the adjoining ridge 
line. Some Confederates appeared on the 
crest and fired off a few shots, hitting one 
man in the 40th Ohio, but most of 
Whitaker’s exhausted men ignored the 
surroundings and simply lay down to 
gather their strength. The soldiers of 
Colonel John Mitchell’s brigade followed 
in Whitaker’s wake—“with bayonets 
fixed and ‘blood in their eye’ ”»—and 
sprinted past their comrades to extend 
the battle line to the west. But there was 
little time for delay. Around 2:15 p.m., 


with Mitchell still on the move, John 
Carson Smith thundered up and relayed 
Steedman’s command to attack the ridge. 
Officers barked out the order for 
Whittaker’s front line to fix bayonets and 
move forward on the double-quick. In 
line from left to right, the 22nd Michi- 
gan and the 115th and 96th Illinois 
scrambled up the incline. In a moment, 
the ridgeline erupted.”8 

The Illinois regiments swept over 
the plateau and concussed Sugg’s com- 
mand with brutal efficiency. The 115th 
did particular damage to the 41st Ten- 
nessee, snapping them off the 21st Ohio’s 
flank and rolling them down the ridge. 
Sugg’s boys quickly rallied and forced the 
Midwesterners back to the crest. The 
fighting was furious—“tremendous, al- 
most deafening” according to one sol- 
dier—and the Illini slowly gave way. But 
when it seemed as though the Confeder- 
ates had wrestled away control of the 
summit, the 89th Ohio stormed up from 
Whitaker’s second line with their bayo- 
nets bared and threw the Rebels back. 
Then began a series of thrusts and par- 
ries, as the Ohioans took turns with the 
Tennesseans holding the crest of the 
ridge.?? 

It was up to Whitaker’s leftmost regi- 
ment, the 22nd Michigan, to restore or- 
der atop Hill Three, and the Michigan- 
ders there performed their duty 
admirably. In a rush they swept through 
the survivors from the 21st Ohio and 
crumpled Patton Anderson’s Mississip- 
pians, driving the Rebels down the hill 
and into the Vittetoe Road. There the 
pursuing Federals suddenly faced a ring 
of fire. From the ridge to the west, 
Everett’s battery stung their right flank. 
Joseph Kershaw looked to staunch 
Anderson’s retreat by launching the 2nd 
South Carolina at the Yankee front. In 
only a few brutal minutes at the base of 
the hill, the Michiganders took over one 
hundred casualties. Recoiling before the 
murderous barrage, the 22nd scrambled 
back up the hill with the 2nd hot on their 
trail, until the Michigan men steadied at 
the summit and in turn forced the un- 
supported Carolinians back. 

On Whitaker’s right, the 96th IIinois 
ran into a buzz saw. Fixing bayonets as 
they crested the ridge line, the Illinois- 
ans poured down the southern incline, 
driving the Rebels before them. Their im- 
petuous charge took them south along 
the ridge’s middle spur to within sight of 
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Everett’s and Dent’s batteries, which 
promptly sprayed the Illinois front with 
a blast of metal. Midwesterner Orson 
Young recalled, “We lay down and loaded 
and fired and gave them the best we had 
while the grape and shell and rifles of the 
rebels tore great holes in out ranks.” Iso- 
lated well beyond their comrades and 
confronted in front and flank by rallying 
Confederates—“I saw their dirty rag right 
on us,” Young added—the Illinoisans 
wavered in the crossfire and broke. The 
96th tore up the ridge and clawed 
through the 113th Ohio, finally reform- 
ing in three distinct fragments near their 
jump-off point.°? 

Luckily for the Federals, Mitchell’s 
brigade advanced just as the 96th disin- 
tegrated. Mitchell enjoyed a particular 
advantage as his boys clawed up the in- 
cline. He had formed all four of his regi- 
ments—from left to right, the 113th 
Ohio, the 98th Ohio, the 78th Illinois, and 
the 121st Ohio—in an extended line for 
the assault, and thus flanked Fulton’s 
shorter battle line. Whitaker’s second line 
also joined in the rush, with one attacker 
recalling, “Every man realized that the fate 
of the army depended upon this charge.” 
One by one, from left to right, Fulton’s 
regiments retreated before the wheeling 
attacks of the Yankees, eventually forcing 
Sugg’s battered brigade to seek safety.! 

The Federal attack was not without 
its failures. Whitaker had taken a spent 
bullet to his stomach early in the fight and 
excused himself without alerting Colo- 
nel Thomas Champion that brigade com- 
mand had devolved to him. Then, when 
Whitaker returned, the general was ob- 
viously drunk. The division also lost half 
of its artillery when Captain Charles 
Aleshire panicked under first fire and 
withdrew the 18th Ohio Battery all the 
way back to Snodgrass Hill. Still, it was a 
sublime moment for these Midwestern- 
ers when their Confederate counterparts 
melted into the woods and broke off the 
action. Their first taste of combat had 
been a rousing success. 

It was 3:00 p.m., and a calm settled 
over the battlefield as the two sides ad- 
justed their lines. Bushrod Johnson ral- 
lied his bloodied troops along the artil- 
lery position on the ridge’s southern 
plateau. To his right, Patton Anderson’s 
Mississippians extended the battle front 
along the Vittetoe Road to Kershaw’s 
Carolinians. Up on the ridge, Steedman 
coaxed his troops into place along a line 


anchored on Hill Three and running 
north of west some five hundred yards 
to its terminus. The 22nd Michigan and 
the 89th Ohio circled the summit of Hill 
Three, while the 21st Ohio sidled over to 
the shoulder between Hill Three and Hill 
Two. Skirmishers fanned out, and what 
ammunition was available was distrib- 
uted, although none was found for the 
21st Ohio and their Colts. In the smoky 
haze amid the cries of the wounded, can- 
teens were uncorked and weapons were 


checked. 


Museum of the Confederacy 


Major General Thomas Hindman’s 
brigades were decimated as they 
assaulted the high ground held by the 
Federals. Hindman was spared, only to 
be assassinated in 1868. 


All told, it had taken less than a half 
hour for Steedman’s troops to clear 
Johnson’s Confederates from the ridge. 
In that time the Federals took as many as 
six hundred casualties, their officer corps 
being particularly hard hit. It is apocry- 
phal perhaps that Granger thought his 
men perfectly suited for such work when 
he said, “They are raw troops, and they 
don’t know any better than to charge up 
there.” Certainly they were and perhaps 
they didn’t, but the “raw troops” of 
Steedman’s division had saved the Fed- 
eral line on Horseshoe Ridge, and the 
normally imperturbable Thomas paid 
them the ultimate tribute when he told 
Granger, “Fifteen minutes more, General, 
might have been too late.”? 

Already Thomas’ performance this 
day was taking on a mythic stature. One 
Michigan man who saw him in action 
painted him “a very God of war.” John 
Brannan certainly experienced the Tho- 
mas personality firsthand. At the height 
of the Confederate attacks, Brannan sent 
an aide to inform the general that he was 
running out of ammunition. “Strip the 
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dead and wounded,” was Thomas’ steely 
reply, along with a warning for the aide 
to ride leisurely so as to avoid panicking 
the men. A short time later, when Bran- 
nan repeated his request, Thomas told 
the officer to “hold his position with the 
bayonet.” Then, when Brannan expressed 
open fear that his lines couldn’t be held 
without more ammo, Thomas thun- 
dered, “That is my old division and they 
will hold their position.”** 


Roger D. Hunt Collection 


The 96th Illinois’ colonel, lawyer and 
physician Thomas Emmet Champion, 
was not told that brigade command had 
devolved upon him when his commander 
was rendered hors de combat. 

+ + + 


SOMETIME BEFORE 3:00 P.M., George 
Thomas got some welcome relief. 
Ferdinand Van Derveer arrived with his 
brigade, and Thomas immediately or- 
dered them to bolster the center of 
Brannan’s line. As the battered defenders 
of Hill Two pulled back to rest and re- 
load, Van Derveer placed the 9th Ohio 
on Hill Two’s left shoulder, the 87th In- 
diana across the hill’s face, the 2nd Min- 
nesota in support of the 21st Ohio, and 
the 35th Ohio behind the Minnesotans. 
One unit Thomas was particularly happy 
to see. The 2nd Minnesota had fought 
with Thomas early in the war, and when 
the general saw his old colleagues, he 
noted their “good order” and reminded 
them to “hold the hill.” Their colonel, 
James George, replied, “We will, general, 
until we are ordered away or are mustered 
out of service.”>4 

While George Thomas appeared 
completely engaged in the defense of 
Horseshoe Ridge, James Longstreet 
seemed oddly removed from the men 
making the assaults. After John Hood was 


wounded, a firm hand was required to 
organize the pursuit of the broken Fed- 
eral army. But there is little if any evidence 
that Longstreet attempted to provide that 
leadership. It wasn’t until around 3:00 
p.m. that Longstreet even inspected Con- 
federate troop dispositions south of the 
Horseshoe, well after Johnson’s stinging 
repulse. Additionally, Longstreet’s inspec- 
tion led him across the 600-yard gap be- 
tween Snodgrass Hill and Thomas’ Kelly 
Field line, yet the general failed to appre- 
ciate this enormous chink in the Yankee 
armor. Instead, he told Johnson to pre- 
pare his and Hindman’s divisions for an- 
other assault on the intransigent enemy, 
then settled down for lunch. 

While enjoying some Georgia sweet 
potatoes and Nassau bacon, Longstreet 
borrowed a pinch of tobacco and lit up 
his pipe. Someone asked whether the 
enemy was beaten, and “Old Pete” offered 
this assessment: “Yes, all along the line; a 
few are holding out upon the ridge up 
yonder, not many though. If we had our 
Virginia army here, we would have 
whipped them in half the time.” Around 
then a courier arrived to inform 
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Longstreet that Braxton Bragg would like 
to see him. Soon Longstreet trotted up to 
Bragg’s field headquarters, but the ensu- 
ing exchange proved less than satisfying 
for either officer. Bragg denied Longstreet 
the use of any of Bishop Polk’s troops for 
either assaulting the enemy still on “that 
ridge up yonder” or organizing a wider 
flanking movement against the Dry Val- 
ley Road. As Bragg departed, Longstreet 
glumly realized, “There was nothing for 
the left wing to do but work along as best 
as it could.”*? 


EP) Tt De 


BY 3:30 P.M., with the rest of Hindman’s 
division now on the field, Bushrod 
Johnson had completed his dispositions. 
Brigadier General Zachariah Deas con- 
centrated his brigade on the left of the 
line, his Alabamians posted on the heights 
west of the Vittetoe-Mullis Road. Briga- 
dier General Arthur Manigault’s com- 
mand formed between Deas and Fulton’s 
battered troops, its center in the road’s 
gorge. Colonel David Coleman deployed 
McNair’s Arkansas brigade in support of 
Fulton and Sugg, while Patton Ander- 


son—on Sugg’s right—added Kershaw’s 
2nd South Carolina to his Mississippians. 
With the six brigades in place, Johnson 
rode over to Deas and ordered him for- 
ward. “I passed along the line until I saw 
it [every brigade] all moving gallantly 
forward,” the general would later write, 
adding, “A most obstinate struggle now 
commenced.” With Everett’s and Dent’s 
artillery barking out the charge, Johnson’s 
second assault on Steedman began.*° 
Deas ran into trouble almost imme- 
diately. “The ascent of this hill was exceed- 
ingly difficult,” he would recall, “besides 
being very steep.” When his boys finally 
struggled into sight of Mitchell’s right 
flank, Deas echoed Johnson’s recollection 
when he wrote, “Here I met with the most 
obstinate resistance I had encountered 
during the day.” As one Confederate de- 
scribed it, “The line for a short time was 
thrown in much confusion” as the sol- 
diers “dodged from point to point... skir- 
mishing on a grand scale.” Four guns 
from the Ist Illinois’ Battery M perfectly 
positioned on a commanding rise an- 
chored Mitchell’s right flank and pun- 
ished the Southern advance. The pierc- 
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ing Rebel yell even alerted the rallying 
fragments of the 96th Illinois that another 
attack was in progress, prompting one of 
the units to form up on the battery’s right 
and open on the attackers.*” 

Manigault’s men experienced the 
same difficulties, “a deadly fire of mus- 
ketry and canister... at short range.” Still 
the Southerners came on, and vicious 
hand-to-hand combat erupted along the 
line. The 22nd Alabama from Deas’ bri- 
gade pushed to within yards of the 121st 
Ohio, but their flag bearer went down as 
the unit was pounded back and the Ohio- 
ans claimed their colors as a prize of war. 
In the smoky pandemonium, unit cohe- 
sion disintegrated, and some of the Con- 
federates already exhausted from a day of 
heavy fighting began “stealing to safer 
positions in the rear.” Suddenly, the Con- 
federate left simply collapsed. Deas’ bri- 
gade and Manigault’s 34th and 28th Ala- 
bama tumbled off the ridge all the way 
back to the Vittetoe cornfield, leaving just 
two gray-clad regiments operating on this 
part of the field.°* 

To Manigault’s right, Fulton and 
Sugg retraced their earlier routes and 
found Steedman’s line equally unforgiv- 
ing. Even with Everett and Dent laying 
down a fusillade, Fulton could only re- 
call, “The firing was heavy, and the 
enemy’s massive columns were hurling 
against our wearied heroes.” One Federal 
who was doing some of the “hurling” was 
John Patton of the 98th Ohio, who later 
wrote, “There were places on the summit 
of the ridge wrested from the enemy that 
was so swept by their artillery that a line 
of infantry could not remain there.” 
Patton remembered that the Federals 
would pull back from the crest line to 
avoid the shellfire and thus give evidence 
of a retreat, prompting the Rebs to lunge 
forward. “But it was only apparently so,” 
continued Patton, “[as] there was no real 
giving. When the enemy’s infantry would 
appear on the summit and at such places 
and endeavor to come over, they were in 
every case driven back.” Indeed the fight- 
ing had become a blur, charge meeting 
repulse, retreat meeting rally, only to 
charge again.*? 

With his left in tatters, Bushrod John- 
son threw his reserves into the cauldron. 
Reining up before Coleman’s brigade, 
Johnson called out, “Arkansas boys for- 
ward.” Then, with his horse upright on 
its hind legs, the general waved his hat and 
pointed his sword, crying out, “Arkansas, 


go for them!” Colonel David Coleman 
led his men into the teeth of Steedman’s 
steel, the fighting bitter and the casual- 
ties mounting. Recalled one participant, 
“We fought them nearly hand-to-hand... 
using dead guns for breastworks and 
their cartridges and guns when ours 
would become heated.” The Southerner 
bragged that in the course of the day his 
brigade was never driven back, but in a 
martial tribute to his foe, he later admit- 
ted, “[Never] did we force them over fifty 


asked the general if he had any new di- 
rectives. Steedman replied, “No, only 
hang on to this position,’ then laughingly 
added, “I have my scratch of a wound and 
am fireproof for the rest of this fight.” Off 
he stalked in a bravura performance— 
“arms, hands, and face severely cut, torn 
and bleeding, hatless, and with his hair 
disheveled”—a veritable fury in the cen- 


ter of the storm.*! 

Still fronting Hill Three, Patton 
Anderson’s Mississippians were the last 
to charge up the heights, only to go to 


Union defenders fire at point-blank range into the ranks of the oncoming enemy. 


One participant would later write, 
“With fury indescribable the battle had 
raged,” and in that fury James Steedman 
appeared to be everywhere. Next to Hill 
Three, the 115th Illinois began to break 
before the Rebel pressure, but Steedman 
grabbed their colors and demanded that 
they “move at once up the slope to your 
position.” As the energized Illinoisans 
crowned the summit, Steedman’s horse 
was hit, throwing its rider hard to the 
ground. Stunned but only slightly in- 
jured, the general gathered himself up 
and continued west along the line, arriv- 
ing at the 78th Illinois’ position. Sensing 
a repeat of the 115th’s faltering, Steedman 
demanded the regiment's flag, but the flag 
bearer refused the general’s order and 
rallied the men himself. It was a bit of | 
insubordination the general probably 
appreciated. Later, he encountered Colo- 


nel Caleb Carlton of the 89th Ohio who 
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ground before the 21st Ohio’s Colts. This 
time, however, the rifles of the 89th Ohio 
and the 2nd Minnesota helped blunt the 
charge. Wrote a Minnesotan of the Rebel 


| assault, “The front ranks melted away 


under the rapid fire of our men, but those 
following bowed their heads to the storm 
of bullets and pressed on.” As the waning 
daylight struggled through the choking 
battle smoke, the two sides traded mur- 
derous fire, even as the 21st rattled off 
the last of their ammunition. But the 
Confederates had problems of their own 
as some of their rifles were so fouled that 
the men were forcing their bullets into 
place by slamming their ramrods against 
trees. As before, there was just no give in 


| the Federal line.*? 


Near 4:00 p.m. the collapse was as 
sudden as it was unexpected. When 
cheers erupted along the enemy line, 
Johnson fretted that the Federals had re- 
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ceived fresh troops. Soon thereafter what 
remained of his division simply gave up 
the fight and fell back from the corus- 
cated crest line. “We made them cut dirt,” 
enthused one Federal, while Bushrod 
Johnson sullenly recalled, “We were 
driven back to our guns.” There was con- 
fusion everywhere. Deas’ brigade and 
most of Manigault’s troops were far to 
the south in the Vittetoe cornfield. 
Coleman’s men were mixed in with 
Fulton and Sugg’s people. Only Patton 
Anderson’s command retired in fair or- 
der. “The retreat on this hill was precipi- 
tate,” Johnson admitted, “and called for 
all the exertions I could command to pre- 
vent many of the troops from abandon- 
ing it. The officers, however, joined with 
every energy and zeal in the effort to stay 
the retreat, and by appeals, commands, 
and physical efforts, all save a few who 
persisted in skulking behind trees or ly- 
ing idly on the ground, were brought up 
to our lines in support of the artillery.” 
Somehow, Bushrod Johnson reformed 
his spent troops in line with Everett’s and 
Dent’s exhausted gunners, his second as- 
sault on Steedman a failure.” 
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Brigadier General Archibald Gracie’s 
brigade suffered seven hundred 
casualties in just two hours. Gracie was 
killed by shell fire in December 1864. 
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IN THE WAKE OF LONGSTREET’S RUP- 
TURING OF THE FEDERAL CENTER, Briga- 
dier General James Garfield had accom- 
panied William Rosecrans up the Dry 
Valley Road all the way to Rossville. 
Around 2:00 p.m. Rosecrans determined 
to proceed to Chattanooga while 
Garfield returned to Thomas. It was a 
decision that would haunt the army 
commander for the rest of his life and 


provide campaign fodder for the bud- 
ding politician. An hour and a half later, 
both men had reached their destinations. 
While Rosecrans labored to rally his 
stunned army in the river city, Garfield 
was deeply impressed by what he found 
at Snodgrass Hill: “I shall never forget my 
amazement and admiration when I be- 
held Thomas holding his own with utter 
defeat on each side and wild confusion 
in the rear.” Johnson’s second assault had 
just begun, and within a few minutes 
Garfield telegraphed Rosecrans a breath- 
less accounting of Thomas’ situation: 
The hardest fighting I have seen 
to-day is now going on here. I 
hope General Thomas will be able 
to hold on here till night, and will 
not need to fall back farther than 
Rossville; perhaps not any. All 
fighting men should be stopped 
there, and the Dry Valley and 
Lookout roads held by them. I 
think we may in the main retrieve 
our morning disaster. ] never saw 
better fighting than our men are 
now doing. The rebel ammuni- 
tion must be nearly exhausted. 
Ours is fast failing. If we can hold 
out an hour more it will be all 
right. Granger thinks we can de- 
feat them badly to-morrow if all 
our forces come in. I think you 
had better come to Rossville to- 
night and bring ammunition.” 


However, at 4:15 p.m., before Gar- 
field’s telegram reached Chattanooga, 
Rosecrans sent Thomas a directive to as- 
sume command of all the troops in the 
area and set up a defensive perimeter at 
Rossville, in essence ordering him to 
withdraw from his position. Thomas 
supposedly questioned the move and felt 
strongly enough about his position to 
delay any retreat until darkness. But he 
knew he had no discretion. Soon aides 
galloped off to deliver the news up and 
down the line: Horseshoe Ridge and Kelly 
Field were to be abandoned. 

George Thomas then made a pro- 
foundly interesting decision. He put 
Granger in command of the Horseshoe/ 
Snodgrass quadrant and galloped off to 
Kelly Field. It was as if he knew that the 
Horseshoe’s defenders would hold 
against anything the Confederates threw 
at them, and that he could be more use- 
ful overseeing his left wing. Back at noon, 
in the face of overwhelming odds, George 
Thomas had trusted his people to do 


what he asked. In the ensuing maelstrom 
on Horseshoe Ridge his people had re- 
warded that trust. He now had no doubt 
they would continue to do so. 


* * * 
AT KELLY FIELD, Thomas’ commanders 


were deeply concerned with the ca- 
cophony rising from their rear. Finally, 
the rolling thunder of Bushrod Johnson’s 
second assault on Steedman prompted 
Brigadier General Richard Johnson and 
Major General John Palmer to consider 
sending reinforcements. Palmer offered 
his second brigade and Johnson agreed. 
As a result, a little after 4:30 p.m. Briga- 
dier General William Hazen pulled his 
four regiments out of the Kelly Field line 
and marched them west toward 
Snodgrass Hill. 


+ F 
NEARLY FOUR HOURS HAD ELAPSED since 


James Longstreet dismissed the ability of 
“these western men” on Horseshoe Ridge 
to stand the fighting power of the Army 
of Northern Virginia. In the intervening 
time, fully eight Confederate brigades 
had shown themselves unable to pry the 
Yankees off their position. Now, with 
Bushrod Johnson’s latest attempt reced- 
ing from the heights, Longstreet had 
gained new respect for these western Yan- 
kees. After the war, the general’s medical 
director told a story that an Alabama 
colonel rode up to Longstreet and said, 
“General, let me take a turn in there with 
my brigade.” Replied Longstreet, “You can 
take a turn in, but you will take a turn 
out mighty quick.” Whatever the state of 
his confidence, Old Pete fully recognized 
his predicament: “It was evident that with 
this position gained I should be complete 
master of the field. I therefore ordered 
General [Simon Bolivar] Buckner to 
move Preston forward.” 

Brigadier General William Preston 
commanded the last of Longstreet’s 
unbloodied divisions, four thousand 
rifles in three fresh brigades. The largest 
of these organizations—Brigadier Gen- 
eral Archibald Gracie’s six regiments— 
had just arrived from the Dyer Field, and 
Preston halted them behind Kershaw’s 
brigade. These South Carolinians had 
clung all day to the Vittetoe Road “like 
grim death,” but they were “worn and 
fagged, hungry and almost dying of 
thirst,” from their exertions and in no 
condition to participate in another as- 
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sault. Realizing this, Preston moved to 
bring Colonel John Kelly’s brigade up on 
Gracie’s left when, as Preston remem- 
bered it, “Gracie’s brigade disappeared in 
the wood, advancing against the battery 
hill” He soon discovered that Kershaw 
had ordered Gracie forward, prompting 
the perturbed Preston to call the move- 
ment “slightly premature,” but there was 
little he could do other than to press 
Kelly’s brigade into action. The Confed- 
erates would pay for their haste.*° 
Around 4:30 p.m. Gracie’s people 
began the assault by shouldering their 
way through Kershaw’s spent Carolinians 
and into the open. Trouble reared on the 
left flank as the 43rd Alabama was sty- 
mied by the crush of Patton Anderson’s 
Mississippians. To the east, however, the 
four battalions of Hilliard’s Alabama Le- 
gion burst out of the woods and charged 
Hill One. Gracie recalled the moment 
well: “The brigade found itself suddenly 
in the presence of the enemy, strongly 
posted behind breastworks of logs and 
rails on the crest of an opposite hill. The 
fury of musketry, grape, and canister 
immediately commenced.” The 3rd Ala- 
bama Battalion started up the south face, 
but as the 4th Alabama Battalion ap- 
proached the hill from the southeast, they 
were met by fire from Stanley’s Federals 
at the summit and Harker’s line on 
Snodgrass Hill. Wrote the 4th’s com- 
mander, “A heavy fire pouring upon me 
from the front, right, and left, and my 
ranks being almost decimated, to have 
advanced farther without support would 
have been reckless in the extreme.” Both 
units searched out what shelter they 
could find on the side of Hill One and 
opened fire on the Federal breastworks.*” 
Out in the Snodgrass Field, the 1st 
and 2nd Alabama Battalions raced across 
Harker’s field of fire and hit Hill One 
from the east. Halfway up the incline they 
appeared to attack “not in battle line, but 
[as] an oncoming mass of soldiers.” Ala- 
bamians went down in droves in a blind- 
ing sweep of riflery, but Gracie steadily 
pushed his boys on, “encurigen the men 
to deads of graiter valler.” “We can hardly 
count their volleying,” marveled a mem- 
ber of the 19th Illinois, calling the deaf- 
ening noise “a dirge of destruction.” With 
a final lunge, the Confederates slammed 
into the Illini and the Michiganders of 
the 11th. All along the battered breast- 
works the fighting became hand-to- 
hand, a series of personal and vicious 


encounters in the choking smoke and 
fading light. Wrote Stoughton of the vio- 
lence, “A contest ensued, which in its 
fierceness and duration has few parallels.” 
Less poetic but equally telling, one Ala- 
baman wrote simply, “ded yankeys lay in 
heeps.”*® 

Joseph Kershaw, an officer who ex- 
perienced the cauldron of Gettysburg 
firsthand, called the Alabamian assault 
“one of the heaviest attacks of the war 
on a single point.” And it was simply too 
much for the defenders of Hill One to 
bear. First the Michiganders fell back and 
rallied beyond the summit. Flanked, the 
Illinoisans and Moses Walker’s remnants 
followed suit, allowing the 3rd Alabama 
Battalion to join their brothers on the 
summit. Bowed and bloodied, Gracie’s 
boys had punctured Hill One’s defenses, 
but there were no troops to follow up the 
Hilliard Legion’s success. Instead, the two 
weary lines slugged away through the 
smoky half-light. 

The right of Gracie’s attack—the 
63rd Tennessee, the 8th and 15th South 
Carolina on loan from Kershaw, and the 
redeployed 43rd Alabama—could do 
nothing against the machine-like volley- 
ing of Harker’s people on Snodgrass. The 
Federals here had devised a devastating 
procedure to cover the field with almost 
continuous fire. The soldiers would load 
their weapons behind the summit and 
advance in waves, showing just enough 
of themselves to deliver a shivering blast, 
then dropping back to repeat the process. 
“The slope was strewn with Confederate 
dead and wounded,” one Northerner re- 
called, “but not a man could reach the 
crest.” In the field south of Snodgrass, the 
Confederates simply went to ground, in- 
capable of advance and unable to draw a 
bead on their tormentors.” 

Suddenly, a full brigade of Federals 
rolled up behind Harker’s line. It was 
Hazen’s regiments arriving from Kelly 
Field, and Hazen immediately ordered 
the 9th Indiana to relieve the 125th Ohio. 
The Buckeyes might have been on the fir- 
ing line most of the day, but Emerson 
Opdycke would brook no talk of relief. 
He curtly informed the newcomers that 
while they were welcome to join in, he 
and his Ohioans were staying put. The 
Hoosiers did as they were told. 

Up on Hill One, Gracie’s people had 
held out as long as they could. But when 
the 18th Ohio burst over the hilltop with 
bayonets fixed, Gracie ordered a with- 
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drawal. The Alabamians tumbled down 
the slope and trudged back to the impro- 
vised defenses along the Vittetoe Road, 
while Stoughton’s people reoccupied 
their bloody battle line. In the field east 
of Hill One, Preston and Kershaw’s men 
also called a halt to the bloodshed and 
fell back past the shielding wood line to 
the south. 


Generals in Blue 


Colonel Charles Harker’s men held 
Snodgrass Hill, firing “machine-like 
volleys” at their attackers. 


Battles and Leaders of the Civil War 


Colonel Emerson Opdyke: “We will hold 
this ground or go to heaven from it.” 


U.S. Army Military History Institute, Carlisle 


Brigadier General William Hazen ordered 
the 9th Indiana to relieve the 125th Ohio. 


As it had all day, George Thomas’ 
battle line had bent but had not broken, 
and as both sides collapsed in exhaustion, 
one exultant Federal began singing “The 
Battle Cry of Freedom.” With special em- 
phasis on “Down with the traitor, up with 
the Stars,’ every Northerner within ear- 
shot joined in “with a vim that made the 
woods and rocky hills sing.”*° 


+ * * 


SOME TEN MINUTES AFTER GRACIE 
STEPPED OFF, John Kelly launched his 
assault on Hills Two and Three. Like 
Anderson’s and Kershaw’s boys before 
them, Kelly’s people found the going 
deadly. On the Confederate left, the 5th 
Kentucky took the last volley from the 
depleted 21st Ohio, only to see the 2nd 
Minnesota advance to take up the slack. 
In the center the 63rd Virginia struggled 
up the blasted ravine where Major James 
French halted his boys “within 15 paces 
of the enemy.” One volley and “the en- 
emy gave way before them.” Suddenly 
word arrived that the Virginians were fir- 
ing on other Confederates, so French or- 
dered a halt. The perplexed Federals ral- 
lied, and the moment was lost. Mean- 
while, on the right the 58th North 
Carolina was devastated in front by the 
87th Indiana and on its right by the 9th 
Ohio and 10th Kentucky. Suffering un- 
der the illusion that they too were go- 
ing up against comrades, the North 
Carolinians withheld their fire until it 
was too late. Just minutes after they 
jumped off, Kelly’s entire brigade had 
ground to a halt. 
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It was now after 5:00 p.m. and 
Bushrod Johnson was having difficulty 
mounting his final assault on Steedman. 
Both Deas and Manigault begged off, 
claiming their commands were too deci- 
mated to participate. Despite their pro- 
testations, Colonel John Reid managed 
to get the 28th and 34th Alabama in line 
on Johnson’s left. Fulton and Sugg also 
massaged their spent troops into forma- 
tion for one last push, Johnson himself 
reining up before Fulton’s Tennesseans 
and shouting, “Forward, my old brigade!” 
The fields to the south swarmed with ma- 
lingerers and wounded alike, reducing 
Johnson's force to some eight hundred 
effectives. But with the roar of Preston’s 
assault boiling up from the east, 
Johnson’s boys headed up Horseshoe 
Ridge one more time.*! 

Most of Steedman’s men had been 
fighting for over three hours, and the roil- 
ing of battle had destroyed unit cohesion. 
Ammunition in most cases was com- 
pletely used up, and when the Confeder- 
ates came on again, their movement 
seemed resistless. “Such a shower of 
grape, canister, and musket-balls as was 
at this time poured over the regiment can 
hardly be imagined,” reported an officer 
of the 78th Illinois, continuing that “we 
put forth every energy in our power to 
drive back, or at least hold in check, the 
massive columns that moved steadily 
against us, but in vain.” The Federals fired 
off their last cartridges, then fought as 
long as they could with the bayonet, but 
their pitted line was crumbling. Small 
knots of Northerners slipped out of the 


| 


The Snodgrass House, silent witness to some of the most 
sanguinary combat of the Civil War. 


firing line and off the ridge. Fortunes var- 
ied even among those regiments that re- 
tained a semblance of unity. Pressured by 
the remnants of Fulton’s Brigade, the 
115th Illinois fell back around 5:30 p.m., 
but the remnants of the 96th Illinois, the 
121st Ohio, and four guns from the Ist 
Illinois’ Battery M were still anchoring 
Mitchell’s right as late as 6:00 p.m. 
Around this time, orderlies thundered up 
and spread the word to abandon the 
ridge. Steedman’s heroic defense of the 
Horseshoe had come to an end. 

With the Confederates nipping at 
their heels, those Federals still on the ridge 
began their withdrawal. “The grounds 
were contested inch by inch,” admitted 
one Ohioan, “until the whole line gradu- 
ally gave way.” Still, the 121st Ohio 
couldn't resist a last parting shot. “Our 
boys reluctantly yielded to the advancing 
foe,” bragged a Buckeye, “and proudly 
taunted them with the flag of the 22nd 
Alabama.” Whether by force or by orders, 
the Federals moved back a few hundred 
yards over the Vittetoe-Mullis Road to the 
next ridge line, where they threw up some 
crude breastworks and awaited the 
Rebels’ next move. In their wake, 
Johnson’s troops swarmed up over the 
blasted crest line and down to the road- 
way where they paused for the expected 
arrival of Kelly’s brigade. “I could have 
walked two hundred yards,” exclaimed 
one Tennessean of Horseshoe Ridge, “and 
not stepped over eighteen inches without 
walking on dead Yankees.” And then, af- 
ter four hours of battle, an eerie silence 
fell over the area.> 

Colonel Heber Le Favour stood on 
Hill Three and peered west into the fad- 
ing light. He too was impressed by the si- 
lence, but his thoughts gravitated to con- 
cern rather than wonder. His men had no 
ammunition, and Steedman’s line had 
seemingly disappeared into the night. He 
quickly determined the obvious: 
Whitaker was gone and had somehow 
forgotten about him and his two regi- 
ments. He got the boys from the 89th 
Ohio and his 22nd Michigan in line and 
marched them toward Snodgrass Hill, 
when a Major Smith of divisional staff— 
with promises of ammo and reinforce- 
ments—ordered them back to the hill. 
While the 22nd returned to their former 
posts, Le Favour perceptively feared a 
Rebel advance from beyond his flank and 
so repositioned the 89th facing west. His 
fears were about to be realized. 
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THE FINAL ACT IN THE DRAMA on Horse- 
shoe Ridge was about to unfold. It in- 
volved the last two Confederate bri- 
gades to arrive on the field, the first of 
Steedman’s troops to defend the ridge, 
and a Federal regiment that had been 
fighting on Hill Three since 12:30 p.m. 
Like much of the action that day, this 
denouement possessed a strange sense 
of theater shadowed by the fog of war, 
an ill-fitting end whose recriminations 
would last a lifetime. 


+ * * 


WHEN THE 22ND MICHIGAN AND 89TH 
OHIO ADVANCED to blunt Kelly’s 5:00 p.m. 
attack the 21st Ohio redeployed north of 
the shoulder to take stock. It was now 
around 6:00 p.m. and the Buckeyes lis- 
tened as the firefight on Hill Three faded 
to a halt. While the Ohioans tried to get 
some rest, someone scrounged up 
enough ammunition to distribute one 
round for each man still standing. Over 
on Hill Two, Ferdinand Van Derveer was 
discussing the deteriorating situation 
with his subalterns when he noticed the 
21st and ordered an Ohio captain to ad- 
vance the lazing troops to Hill Three. 
Nearby, Second Lieutenant John 
Mahoney heard the astonishing order 
and brazenly told the colonel it was tan- 
tamount to murder, to which Van 
Derveer declared, “It must be done, sir.” 
The captain, an Irishman named Cusac, 
couldn’t believe the colonel’s disregard 
and angrily told him to “go and talk to 
the officer in command.” Mahoney, with 
a soldier’s sense of duty, replied, “If it 
must be, we can do it” 

No doubt realizing that he wasn’t 
talking to the regiment’s commander, a 
now “kind and encouraging” Van Derveer 
finally found McMahan to whom he re- 
peated the order. Despite the kindness, 
neither McMahan nor his staff liked the 
look of things. It seemed as though they 
were being sacrificed so that Van Derveer 
could withdraw his brigade from Hill 
Two. Nonetheless, as Van Derveer de- 
parted, the Ohioans trudged back up Hill 
Three, with Cusac mistakenly taking two 
companies to the regiment’s former po- 
sition while McMahan led the rest of the 
men past he 89th Ohio’s right flank. “Dis- 
couraged and disconsolate by the fearful 
slaughter, lack of reinforcements and 
with the idea that we were surrounded,” 
the survivors lay down on the blasted 


crest of Hill Three. Almost immediately, 
McMahan heard the sounds of approach- 
ing troops out near Steedman’s aban- 
doned ridge line. He aggressively ordered 
his men down the western slope and into 


the gloom.*4 
* 


IT WAS NOW NEAR 6:00 P.M., and like 
everyone before him, John Kelly had 
found the Federals on the southern face 
of Hill Three impossible to crack. Still, 
since the tactical situation in his sector 
had changed dramatically, Kelly had good 
reason “to attempt to dislodge him by as- 
sault.” Horseshoe Ridge west of Hill 
Three was now clear of the enemy, allow- 
ing Kelly to swing the 58th North Caro- 
lina from his right flank to his left and 
send the Tarheels toward the western in- 
cline of Hill Three. Nearly entombed by 
darkness, Colonel John Palmer gingerly 
led his Carolinians through the devas- 
tated landscape, whereupona line of Yan- 
kees suddenly appeared out of nowhere. 
It was McMahan’s advancing Buckeyes, 
and the clash here was brief. The 21st 
Ohio fired off the last of their bullets, 
then fell back on the 89th Ohio. For his 
part, Palmer blanched. With no visible 
supports and an active enemy somewhere 
in his front, the colonel wrote, “Fancying 
soon after that the enemy had discontin- 
ued firing, I ordered my men to cease fir- 
ing in order that I might ascertain defi- 
nitely; not a shot was being fired by the 
foe.” Palmer then went looking for 
Kelly. 

Meanwhile, at the base of Hill Three 
Colonel Robert Trigg had arrived, bring- 
ing with him the last of the Confederate 
reserves. In the afternoon’s whirlwind 
Trigg had sent two of his regiments for- 
ward while he supervised the balance of 
his brigade. Once called to the front the 
colonel deposited the 1st Florida Dis- 
mounted Cavalry to bolster Gracie’s bat- 
tered command. As a result, Trigg only 
had the 7th Florida with him when he 
found Kelly near Hill Three. Kelly desired 
his cooperation in capturing the height’s 
defenders, to which Trigg agreed imme- 
diately. Trigg would bring his boys up on 
Kelly’s left, in effect advancing on Hill 
Three from the west and north. Accord- 
ing to Kelly’s plan, the Confederate ring 
would snap down from three directions 
and capture the entire bluecoated lot. 

The Floridians scurried across the 
ridge line and ran into Bushrod Johnson’s 
people lining a ravine near the Vittetoe- 
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Mullis road. In the darkness Trigg some- 
how found the balance of his brigade— 
the 6th Florida and the 54th Virginia — 
and pressed all three regiments eastward 
along the ravine that marked the north- 
ern extremity of Horseshoe, the same ra- 
vine that had guided Steedman’s division 
to the battle some five hours before. Un- 


Colonel Ferdinand Van Derveer ordered 
the 21st Ohio to take position on Hill 
Three. 


Generals in Gray 


Assaulting Hills Two and Three, Colonel 
John Kelly’s men found the going deadly. 


| ; 
Brigadier General William Preston 


commanded the last of Longstreet’s 
unbloodied divisions. 


fortunately, Kelly had suspended his part 
of the proposed entrapment when 
Preston called the colonel to a confer- 
ence, leaving an uninformed Trigg to go 
it alone. While the 54th Virginia ap- 
proached the heights from the west, the 
6th and 7th Florida started up the north- 
ern face of Hill Three. Someone noticed 
it was 7:00 p.m. 

The men from the 21st Ohio could 
make out these troop movements off to 
the north, but they couldn’t identify the 
uniforms. “They looked like so many 
phantoms ona ghostly brigade drill,” re- 
called one Buckeye, “and it gave on a 
creepy sensation to look at them.” The 
89th Ohio could only hear the muted 
commands of “forward” rising over the 
hilltop. Thinking they might be Steed- 
man’s people, a curious captain jogged 
down the hill but failed to return. Slowly 
the apparitions moved closer, prompt- 
ing one Northerner to call out, “What 
troops are you?” The reply— Jeff Davis’s 
troops” —caused a momentary celebra- 
tion, indicating the arrival of that 
officer’s Federal division. However, when 
the “phantom” rifles of the 7th Florida 


were leveled in their faces, McMahan’s 
weary boys knew that their battle had 
ended.°° 

Trigg’s people continued along the 
hilltop, scooping up the Federals as 
they went. “We steadily advanced,” 
wrote one Virginian, “guns loaded, 
bayonets fixed, finger on trigger, and 
thumb ready to cock gun in a fraction 
of a second, slowly advancing, and re- 
peating, ‘Surrender, boys, we’ve got you. 
” In turn, the 89th Ohio and the 22nd 
Michigan yielded to the 54th Virginia. 
“Every man perceived that we were sur- 
rounded and overwhelmingly outnum- 
bered,” recalled one Michigander, as the 
Northerners dropped their guns and 
gave up their colors. Then, in one of the 
ironies of this war, a Confederate re- 
membered, “We became fast friends and 
began a frenzied trading of tobacco for 
coffee, and forming friendships which 
lasted long after the war.”>’” 

While the drama played out on Hill 
Three, Van Derveer and Stoughton pulled 
their troops off Hill One and Hill Two, 
where the 35th Ohio took on the diffi- 
cult task of acting as Van Derveer’s 
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rearguard. Lieutenant Colonel Henry 
Boynton redeployed his men on the west- 
ern crest of Hill Two opposite the obvi- 
ous enemy buildup, angling his line to 
face Kelly’s troops to the southwest and 
Trigg’s Floridians to the northwest. A little 
after 7:00 p.m. the 9th Indiana arrived in 
answer to Boynton’s entreaties and 
formed on his left. The Indianans had 
arrived just in time. 

Coming up Hill Two from the south 
was the remainder of Kelly’s brigade, the 
63rd Virginia and the 5th Kentucky. Trigg 
had sent word for them to advance, and 
in Kelly’s absence, Colonel Hiram 
Hawkins of the 5th started the two units 
up the slope. Almost immediately con- 
tact was made, and when Hoosier colo- 
nel Isaac Suman trotted down the slope 
to investigate he found himself sur- 
rounded by the Rebels. Suman muscled 
his way through the Confederates, who 
had moved past the colonel and were now 
demanding the 9th’s surrender. Ignoring 
the Rebel entreaties, Suman ordered his 
people to fire. A ragged volley lit up the 
darkness, sending the Confederates tum- 
bling down the incline.*® 
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On Hill Three, Robert Trigg was sur- 
prised by the firing off to the east. He dis- 
patched an orderly named Chenault to 
investigate, but when the young man 
reined up in front of the 35th Ohio, his 
challenge was answered with a second 
volley. Down went rider and horse, and 
when the over shots laced Hill Three 
scores of captured Federals used the re- 
sulting panic to bolt for freedom. Nearly 
half the 21st Ohio reached Boynton’s line, 
but in the bleak darkness others stumbled 
back into the Confederate lines, includ- 
ing McMahan, Carlton, and Le Favour. 

Meanwhile, Isaac Suman momen- 
tarily lost his poise. He ordered his 9th 
Indiana back across Hill Two, shouting 
mightily that he wasn’t about to surren- 
der his command. Boynton tried to stop 
him to no avail, but when the Ohioans 
of the 35th jeered at their departing 
brethren and called for Suman to return, 
the Indianan gave in and returned his 
boys to their original position. Presently, 
Lieutenant Colonel Thomas Doan ar- 
rived with the 68th and 101st Indiana, 
two units that had been shielding Tho- 
mas’ withdrawal from the Kelly Field line. 
After a short consultation with Boynton, 
Doan spread his men out along the hill’s 
western edge, allowing the 35th Ohio 
and 9th Indiana to withdraw. To the 
south and west, torches and campfires 
dotted the darkness, proving to at least 
one Federal that the fighting was over, 
“and I was glad to make the discovery, 
because we had had all we wished.” An- 
other eyewitness recalled, “The woods 
along the slopes where the battle had 
raged fiercest had caught fire,” and the 
air was filled with the “piteous wails” of 
the wounded. Amid this surreal scene 
Doan pulled his men off the line and 
marched north. The Federal defense of 
Horseshoe Ridge was over.>? 


+ + + 
SLOWLY, THOMAS’ SPENT COMMAND 


wound its way toward Rossville. 
Steedman followed the Dry Valley Road 
while Granger, Brannan, and Van Derveer 
followed the survivors of the Kelly Field 
battle and marched north from 
Snodgrass Hill. Within a few hours they 
approached Missionary Ridge, where 
they passed Federal cordons set up spe- 
cifically to protect the weary marchers. 
But there was nothing to fear, as Confed- 
erate pursuit was almost nonexistent. 
Starting at 10:00 p.m. and lasting into the 


night, the defenders of Snodgrass Hill 
and Horseshoe Ridge trudged into the 
fields around Rossville and collapsed. 

Thomas spent the daylight hours of 
September 21 supervising a defensive arc 
around the camps, but after some slight 
probing by Bedford Forrest’s cavalry 
Thomas saw little reason to risk battle in 
the shadow of Missionary Ridge. That af- 
ternoon he advised Rosecrans that the 
position be abandoned. Rosecrans readily 
agreed, With nightfall, the Federals gath- 
ered their gear and marched north to 
Chattanooga. 


+ + + 
AFTER THE WAR, when Henry Boynton 


examined the Confederate casualties at 
Horseshoe Ridge, he was prompted to 
write, “No ordinary comment could em- 
phasize the story of valor and endurance 
which such figures tell.” Few Confeder- 
ates would argue this salute from a 
former enemy, even though it is impos- 
sible to tell exactly how many men fell 
on the ridges and ravines of Snodgrass 
Hill and Horseshoe Ridge. In the two days 
of battle Bushrod Johnson’s division lost 
forty-three percent of its 3,428 effectives, 
while Sugg’s brigade could claim nearly 
fifty percent of its 1,337 members as ca- 
sualties. Perhaps typifying the entire 
Confederate army, the 17th Tennessee 
counted forty-six effectives the night of 
the 20th, the 23rd Tennessee only thirty- 
six. It was indeed a bloodletting of epic 
proportions, and for Blue and Gray alike, 
the Horseshoe stood at the center. 
Despite the incredible accomplish- 
ment of Thomas and his men, the battle 
for the Horseshoe produced recrimina- 
tion as well as glory. Rosecrans would lose 
his command, while George Thomas 
gained a nickname. James Negley would 
be so stung by criticism of his actions that 
he asked for and received a Court of In- 
quiry, which somehow cleared him of any 
wrongdoing. Bragg’s indifference to 
Longstreet’s post-lunch entreaties caused 
a rift between him and the army com- 
mander that directly resulted in the dual 
Confederate defeats at Chattanooga and 
Knoxville. Despite Longstreet’s criticism 
of Bragg, it may be Old Pete who had the 
best chance to wrestle the choicest lau- 
rels from that Sunday’s battle. At one 
point the Confederates had eleven bri- 
gades facing Thomas’ winnowed seven, 
but nowhere could they bring sufficient 
force to break the Federal lines. The ques- 
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tions remain. Should Kershaw and 
Johnson have coordinated those first at- 
tacks on Brannan? Could Deas have 
moved farther west and flanked Mitch- 
ell’s position? Should Gracie have sup- 
ported Johnson rather than attack an al- 
ready battle-tested Hill One? All find a 
partial answer in the presence of a guid- 
ing hand, a hand that should have be- 
longed to James Longstreet. Perhaps it is 
too much to ask of one officer to fashion 
order out of the whirlwind caused by the 
destruction of the Union center. How- 
ever, the Confederate effort on Septem- 
ber 20, 1863, would have been better 
served had James Longstreet at least tried. 

Whatever the shortcomings of the 
officers on both sides of the equation, one 
cannot overstate the change of view in 
the Southern mind wrought by the gritty 
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Colonel Isaac Suman momentarily lost 
his poise and ordered his 9th Indiana to 
retreat, changing his mind only when the 

men of the 35th Ohio jeered. 


New York State Library: 


Lieutenant Colonel Henry Van Ness 
Boynton of the 35th Ohio was later 
awarded the Medal of Honor for gallantry 
at Missionary Ridge. 
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Federal defenders of Horseshoe Ridge. Of 
this reversal, a modern biographer of 
Thomas observed, “The Army of Tennes- 
see lost its elan on the south slope of 
[Horseshoe] Ridge while, on the north 
slope, the Army of the Cumberland dis- 
covered its own latent power.” Indeed, it 
is doubtful that any Confederate, from 
James Longstreet to the lowliest private, 
could ever again brag that “these west- 
ern men can’t stand it.” Stand it they did, 
in spades.®! 

Whereas Chickamauga should have 
been a point of honor for Thomas’ men, 
Amold McMahan would be tortured by 
his experience on Horseshoe Ridge, not 
so much for what occurred during the 
battle but for what happened afterward. 
John Brannan’s report of the battle in- 
cluded rather tepid praise of the 21st 
Ohio, who “remained in position and 
behaved with steadiness while their am- 
munition lasted.” In a later amplification, 
Brannan added, “I omitted to mention 
the Twenty-first Ohio Volunteer Infan- 
try... were surrendered at about 7 o’clock 
by Major McMahan (some 40 strong). It 
was then occupying a position on my 
right, which the rebels again attacked af- 


Generals in Bue 


ter nightfall with a furious discharge of 
musketry. The rebels were immediately 
afterward repulsed in the most gallant 
manner by the Thirty-fifth Regiment 
Ohio Volunteer Infantry, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Boynton commanding.” Since 
McMahan had been captured, he 
couldn’t submit a report until he was ex- 
changed and began collecting material in 
April 1864. For obvious reasons he found 
Brannan’s remarks galling, and he even- 
tually asked the general “why I was not 
informed of the withdrawal of the troops 
on the Horseshoe Ridge at dark, and why 
I received no orders from you in regard 
to the retreat of my own command.” 
Brannan tersely replied, “At the time of 
your command being captured no por- 
tion of my troops had been withdrawn 
from the field, nor had orders been is- 
sued to that effect. The surrender of your 
command was accomplished so quietly 
as to escape the notice of all but the regi- 
ment on your immediate left, the colo- 
nel of which promptly reported the fact 
to me, whereupon I sent the Thirty-fifth 
Ohio Volunteers to hold the position, 
which it did successfully against a subse- 
quent attack of the rebels.”° 

It hardly bolsters Brannan’s version 
of events that the “subsequent attack of 
the rebels” consisted entirely of a single 
horseman, or that Thomas’ orders to 
abandon Horseshoe Ridge prompted 
Steedman’s departure by 6:00 p.m. It 


Left: Although cleared of charges of deserting 
the battlefield, Major General James Negley 
was never again given command of troops in 
the field. 


Below: Detail from James Walker's panoramic 
painting (see pages 22-23). 


would appear that the general had but a 
vague idea of what was happening on Hill 
Three as the sun set on September 20. 
Whatever Brannan’s motives were for 
disparaging a regiment that suffered fifty 
percent casualties while protecting his 
position’s flank for six hours, Arnold 
McMahan would spend much of the rest 
of his life arguing the 21st Ohio’s case. In 
the process he gathered an immense li- 
brary of soldier recollections that pro- 
vides the modern reader with a richly 
detailed rendering of that unit’s extraor- 
dinary actions on Horseshoe Ridge. And 
while John Brannan comes down in time 
as disingenuous at best, the monument 
at the head of the ravine between Hill 
Two and Hill Three will stand forever as 
a tribute to the fighting spirit of Dwella 
Stoughton, Arnold McMahan, and the 
men of the 21st Ohio. 


* * * 


FOR YEARS AFTER THE WAR, Southern 
veterans insisted that they had forced 
Thomas off the heights, an argument of 
some merit in light of Steedman’s retreat 
from the ridge west of Hill Three. But the 
defenders of Snodgrass and the Horse- 
shoe were equally adamant that their 
withdrawal, while attendant with some 
loss, was on their own terms and at their 
own pace. The appearance of Archibald 
Gracie’s The Truth About Chickamauga in 
1911 certainly added fuel to the fire. The 
son of the Confederate brigadier, Gracie 
crafted a surprisingly modern micro-his- 
tory of the battle for Thomas’ right, 
amassing an impressive amount of pri- 
mary material to buttress the relatively 
new publication of the Official Records. 
Gracie had a number of motives, not the 
least of which was to honor his father. But 
the author was also upset with the com- 
mission that oversaw the interpretation 
of the Chickamauga battlefield, and 
sought to uncover what really happened 
on the field that Sunday afternoon. Criti- 
cal of such luminaries as Gordon Granger 
and John Brannan, Gracie still couldn't 
help but praise Thomas for his masterful 
defense of Snodgrass Hill and Horseshoe 
Ridge in the face of extraordinary odds. 
And when one considers that George 
Thomas was a Virginia-born Federal 
corps commander who alone prevented 
Chickamauga from becoming the great- 
est Confederate victory of the war, that 
is surely high praise. 

The Rock of Chickamauga, indeed. ~~ 
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Above: Men of the 2nd Iowa charge 

the rebel entrenchments at Fort 
Donelson on the afternoon of February 
15, 1862. The capture of the Confederate 
outworks rendered the defenders’ 
position untenable, and led directly to 
the surrender the following morning. 


GATEWAY TO THE 


THE CAMPAIGN ON THE TENNES- 
SEE AND CUMBERLAND RIVERS was 
the first significant victory for the Union 
during the American Civil War. After a 
string of Union defeats in 1861, the cap- 


ture of Fort Donelson was decisive and 


devastating for the South. In one cam- 
paign the Confederate defenses in the 
West were shattered, necessitating the 
abandonment of most of Tennessee and 


the state capital of Nashville. Union gun- 
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boats were then able to ascend the 
Cumberland and Tennessee Rivers to 
wreak havoc deep into the Confederate 
heartland. The disasters at Fort Henry 
and Fort Donelson began the slow and 
bloody dismemberment and ultimate 
defeat of the Confederate States of 
America! 

Although the odds were seemingly 
against the Confederates, their defeat by 
Grant’s army and the river ironclads was 


HEARTLAND 


never assured. In fact the Confederates 
had options that could have prevented 
the disaster, or at least lessened its im- 
pact. The fall of Fort Donelson in Febru- 
ary 1862 was not due to some failure on 
the part of the Confederate soldier or his 
line officers, rather the Confederates lost 
the campaign due to the ineptitude of 
department commander Albert Sidney 
Johnston and the senior commanders at 
the scene. It was poor leadership and 


planning that doomed the beleaguered 
bastion. 
The Fort Donelson Campaign fea- 


| tured four Confederate general officers 


who directly influenced events and were 
responsible for its disastrous conclusion. 
At the top, General Albert Sidney 
Johnston commanded the Western De- 
partment during the campaign and was 
directly responsible for the assignment of 


forts. The senior officer at the fort was 
Brigadier General John Floyd, a former 
governor of Virginia and secretary of war 
in the Buchanan administration. Next in 
line was Gideon Pillow. The second of 
three commanding brigadier generals at 
the fort, Pillow had been a major general 
during the Mexican War, but by many 
accounts was an inept field commander. 
Third was Simon Buckner, who had been 
a junior officer in the Mexican War and 
had resigned his post as commander of 
the Kentucky State Guard in favor of a 
commission in the Confederate army. 
With his West Point education and com- 
bat experience, Buckner was the most tac- 
tically proficient general at Fort Donelson. 
Unfortunately for the Confederates, 
Johnston never firmly assigned command 
to any of the three generals, and the re- 
sult was disastrous. As a result of indeci- 
sion and personal hostilities the Confed- 
erate command took a grave situation and 
turned it into a fiasco. 

Three rivers—the Mississippi, the 
Tennessee, and the Cumberland—domi- 
nated Johnston’s department. All three 
ran north-south, and made ideal avenues 
of invasion. Southern leaders realized that 
the loss of the Tennessee River would al- 
low the enemy river fleet to isolate west- 
ern Tennessee from the east and penetrate 
virtually all the way to Florence, Alabama. 
Any such move would threaten the Con- 
federate fortress guarding the Mississippi 
River at Columbus, Kentucky, the city of 
Memphis, and the vital rail center at 
Corinth, Mississippi. Loss of the Cumber- 
land River would spell doom for the key 
supply and manufacturing center of 
Nashville and cut off the Confederate 
army at Bowling Green. Union control of 
the Mississippi would effectively split the 
South in two. The defense of the great 
Southern rivers was therefore key to the 
ultimate survival of the Confederacy. 


Se, cing 


When Tennessee seceded from the 
Union it raised a provisional army for its 
defense and appointed a major general to 
command it by the name of Gideon J. Pil- 
low. An influential man in Tennessee, Pil- 
low had been a major general during the 
Mexican War. He had no formal military 
training and owed his senior appointment 
in that war to the fact that he was a former 
law partner of President James K. Polk. 
Pillow was not especially popular with his 


troops and general officers to the river | fellow officers, nor with his commander, 
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Winfield Scott, who considered him in- 
subordinate. He was dashing, tireless, and 
fearless in battle, but his personality 
caused friction with many. A man of his 
era and a product of the planter society 
of the South, he was stereotypically ar- 
rogant, rash, dominant, and aggressive. 
These are not necessarily poor military 
qualities, but Pillow also tended to have 
a narrow focus, missing the larger pic- 
ture. Unfortunately for Pillow, in this war 
he was only offered a commission as a 
brigadier general, and his highly devel- 
oped sense of pride caused him to regard 
this as an insult.’ 

Tennessee governor Isham Harris 
ordered likely spots along the rivers for- 
tified and blocked as soon as his state se- 
ceded. Political considerations dictated 
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that the forts be located in Tennessee and 
as close to the border as possible. A sur- 


veying team was sent to select defensible 


ground dominating the Tennessee and 
Cumberland Rivers. The engineers first 
looked at the high ridges and deep hol- 
lows along the Cumberland, and in mid- 
May a water battery was laid out on the 


| west bank of the river not far below the 


town of Dover. The fort was named in 
honor of Daniel S. Donelson, the state’s 
attorney general and the survey team’s 
senior military advisor. The engineers 


then made their way to the Tennessee 


River, and after much discussion General 
Donelson decided to locate a fort at 
Kirkman’s Old Landing, despite the fact 
that it was on low ground dominated by 


hills across the river. Other members of | 
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GRANT'S ADVANC E ON Forts HENRY AND DONELSON 


the team strongly objected, but, to the 
surprise of the engineers, Colonel 
Bushrod Johnson, who headed the Ten- 
nessee army’s corps of engineers, agreed 
with Donelson. Construction began in 
June and the post was named Fort Henry, 
in honor of Senator Gustavus Henry. The 
fort’s location would be a key factor in 
the coming campaign. Work on both 
forts was slow due to the low priority 
given them.? 

There were few signs of promise for 
the Confederate command in the West 
in 1861. The major development of the 
summer was the Confederate occupation 
of Columbus, Kentucky. In response to 
this breach of the state’s “neutrality” a 
Union general by the name of Ulysses S. 
Grant had promptly occupied Paducah 
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Forts Henry and Donelson were approximately 
11 miles apart, connected by two dirt roads 
(Telegraph & Piney Roads). The land between 


__ the two rivers was rugged hill country, filled 


with many streams, thick woods, and marshes. 


© Additionally, recent heavy rains made such 
Ag terrain even more difficult to traverse. 


+ Union sunbout fire J 
= forces surrender of 
Fort Henry 6 Feb. 


Unfinished fort 
_ evacuated 4 Feb. 


Adveliied elements of 
Union forces, night of 11 Feb. 


On 5 Feb, Tilghman dispatches 
2,500 of his troops to Fort 
Donelson to hha capture. 


7a On 11 Feb, Foote sends sates 
up the Tennessee, destroying the 
Memphis & Ohio railroad bridge 
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and sealed the strategic mouths of the 
Tennessee and Cumberland Rivers. Large 
armies were forming in the North, and 
with Kentucky secured they had clear 
routes of invasion into Tennessee. The 
South was finding it difficult to raise and 
equip regiments and the river defenses 
| were not ready to repel the ironclad fleet 
being built by the Federals.‘ 
The key figure in the conduct of the 
! coming campaign was Albert Sidney L 
| Johnston, who had graduated from West L“$ 
| Point in 1826 near the top of his class and £ 
| served with competence in the Black a 
Hawk War. After eight years in the army P 
| he resigned his commission, moved to 
Texas, and within a year became com- = iy peel ai 
manding general of the young republic’s Cony - CS 9 Clarksville 


we 
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initially commanded a Texas regiment, 
but was made inspector-general of all 
volunteer troops in Zachary Taylor’s 
army. Taylor was so impressed by his per- 
formance that he later remarked that 


Johnston was the finest soldier he had | 
ever commanded. In Mexico Johnston | 


fought alongside a West Point classmate 
and good friend, Jefferson Davis. After 
the war Johnston tried unsuccessfully to 
earn a living at planting, and then re- 
joined the army. Sent west, Johnston 
earned a reputation asa fierce fighter and 
an excellent leader. Promoted to brevet 
brigadier general, he was placed in com- 
mand of the expedition against the Mor- 
mons in Utah, and in 1860 he was sent 
to California to command the Pacific 
Coast Department. Many considered him 


the army’s best general and the eventual | 


replacement to General-in-Chief Win- 
field Scott. 
This was not to be. When Texas se- 


ceded Johnston resigned his commission | 


and went to see his old friend Jefferson 
Davis, who immediately commissioned 
him a full general, making him the sec- 
ond-highest ranking officer in the Con- 
federacy. Davis gave Johnston command 


of the Western Department. Johnston’s | 


task was to defend this vast area from 
invasion from the North. But as each 
week slipped by the odds against the 
South mounted. 

The Confederate occupation of Co- 
lumbus and irrevocable breach of Ken- 
tucky neutrality occurred while Johnston 
was en route to his new assignment. He 
ordered General Felix Zollicoffer, Con- 
federate commander in East Tennessee, 
to occupy the Cumberland Gap, the his- 
toric gateway into the region. Misin- 
formed as to Pillow’s movements, 
Johnston believed the Tennessee general 
was closing in on Paducah, thus safe- 
guarding the western flank of the depart- 
ment. What remained was to secure the 
center by moving north from Nashville 
and occupying Bowling Green, thus 
blocking the railroad that came down 
from Louisville. Johnston scraped up 
about 4,000 troops that were in the Nash- 
ville area and sent them north by rail to 


Simon Bolivar Buckner, 


Buckner was a West Point graduate | 
| the site. 


who had served with distinction in the 
Mexican War and had been brevetted 
captain for gallantry. He also became a 
lasting friend of another young captain 


by the name of Ulysses S. Grant. Later 
Buckner was involved in a feud between 


Winfield Scott and his rivals over policy | 


and the credit for battlefield actions. Scott 


was Buckner’s hero, and the young officer | 
defended him by making personal attacks | 


of his own. One of the candidates in the 
1856 senatorial race in Tennessee had 
served as a senior officer in Mexico, and 
took every opportunity to boost his own 
achievements and deride those of 
Winfield Scott. In response Buckner 
wrote a series of anonymous articles to 
the Republican Banner of Nashville, de- 


_ riding the candidate as a pompous fool. 


These were commonly attributed to 
Buckner and subsequently ruined the 


candidate’s political aspirations. Years | 


passed before Buckner and the candidate 
met again, but there were still hard feel- 
ings. The senatorial candidate was none 
other than Gideon Pillow.5 

After the war in Mexico Buckner re- 
signed from the army and joined the Ken- 
tucky State Guard, rising quickly through 


_ the ranks. Appointed inspector general | 


in 1860, he proved an excellent organizer. 
In August 1861 the Lincoln administra- 
tion offered him a commission as briga- 


dier general, an offer he respectfully de- | 


clined. 
By the end of September General 


Johnston had established his headquar- | 


ters in Bowling Green, and he saw disas- 
ter approaching. He simply had too much 


territory to defend and too few men with | 
_ which to defend it. Polk held Columbus 


with 12,000 men, the unfinished Forts 
Henry and Donelson had a garrison of 
4,000, there were 15,000 men at Bowling 


Green, and Zollicoffer with 8,000 held the 
_ east flank of the line at Cumberland Gap. | 


Behind this thin line was a growing num- 
ber of Federals preparing to move. 
Johnston was painfully aware of his 


peril. Even casual observation showed | 


that the weak points of this defensive line 
were the Tennessee and Cumberland riv- 
ers, where the construction of the forts 


| was far behind schedule. Fort Henry was 


a particularly weak position necessitat- 
ing a supplemental fieldwork to protect 


| it. Located across the river, Fort Heiman 
Bowling Green, under the command of 


was designed to prevent an enemy from 
occupying the hill and enfilading Fort 
Henry, but very little work was done on 


What Fort Henry and Fort Donel- 
son needed was firm leadership and 
unity of control over defensive prepara- 
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tions. For some unfathomable reason, 
although Johnston visited all other ma- 
jor forts during his first three months in 
command, he never once went in per- 
son to inspect the river works in the 
months prior to Grant’s offensive. In- 
stead he gave the task of assessing the 
situation along the Tennessee and 
Cumberland to Brigadier General Lloyd 
Tilghman, who assumed command of 
both forts on November 17.° 
Tilghman had graduated from 


| West Point in 1836 and resigned from 


the army the same year. He served as a 
volunteer officer in the Mexican War, 
was employed afterward as a railroad 
construction engineer, and was active 
in the Kentucky State Guard. As a Ken- 
tuckian and engineer Tilghman was 
apparently a good choice to supervise 
the forts’ construction,” 
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Brigadier General Lloyd Tilghman, who assumed 
command of both forts on November 17. 


The Confederate line held through- 
out the fall, because the Union com- 


manders, believing that they were greatly | 


outnumbered, were hesitant to move. But 
Johnston’s bluff could only work for so 
long. Unfortunately for the secessionists 
the long gray line was anything but 
strong. The Confederates had approxi- 
mately 22,000 men in the Bowling Green 
area. In the center of the Confederate line 
at Forts Henry and Donelson were 5,000 
men. The force at Columbus on the ex- 
treme left numbered 17,000. Counting 
other scattered units, a line one hundred 
fifty miles long was being held by about 
48,000 troops. Unfortunately General 
Johnston did not establish a strategic re- 
serve, and any shifting of units would 
weaken the front of another sector. 
Johnston called on Richmond to send 
more troops, and they dispatched a bri- 
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gade under the command of Brigadier 


| General John B. Floyd. 


John B. Floyd was a former gover- 
nor of Virginia and secretary of war in 
the recent Buchanan administration. He 
left the Union with his state and was ap- 
pointed a brigadier general in the Con- 
federate army. Floyd was accused of 
transferring large quantities of arms 
south just prior to the war, and was also 
under a federal court indictment in con- 
nection with contracting schemes involv- 
ing Indian Trust bonds. Floyd feared he 
would be tried for treason by a hostile 
North should he be captured. He was a 
politician by trade with no formal mili- 
tary training, and his only combat expe- 
rience prior to assignment to the West 
was serving for a few inglorious weeks in 
western Virginia. Since he was the senior 
brigadier on the Cumberland by virtue 
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of date of rank, Floyd’s responsibilities 
greatly increased in the coming weeks. 
But in training, background, and tem- 
perament, Floyd was completely out of 
his element. 

While the Confederates raised 
armies and prepared their defenses, the 
North prepared to invade the Deep 
South. Major General Henry Halleck was 
under a lot of pressure from President 
Lincoln to begin an offensive, and Gen- 
eral Grant alone was ready to move. 
Given the go-ahead, Grant began on Feb- 
ruary 2 to shuttle his two divisions in the 
available transports up the Tennessee. In 
four days he had the bulk of his forces at 
“Camp Halleck” just four miles north of 


| Fort Henry. The plan was for the new 


ironclad gunboats to bombard the fort 
into submission, while the army pre- 
vented the garrison from escaping to Fort 
Donelson.® 

Upstream, Tilghman watched the 
rising waters of the Tennessee and the 
Union preparations, and on February 4 
ordered the abandonment of Fort Hei- 
man. The next day he sent 2,500 men to 
Fort Henry, About ninety remained to 
man the river batteries and buy time for 
their comrades to retreat. Tilghman 
planned to remain with the gunners just 
long enough to assess the Federal assault, 
then rejoin his command.? 

The gunboats and Grant’s infantry 
left Camp Halleck at 11:00 a.m, on Feb- 


Left: On February 6, in just over two hours, Grant's 
gunboats pounded Fort Henry into submission. 


Below: Interior of Fort Henry, on the morning after 
its capture. 
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General Albert Sidney Johnston commanded 
the Western Department during the campaign 
and was directly responsible for the assignment of 
troops and general officers to the river forts. 


Brigadier General John Floyd 
was the senior officer at Fort Donelson. 


Simon Buckner was the most tactically proficient 
general at Fort Donelson. 
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| ruary 6, the gunboats swiftly outpacing 


the slow-moving infantry. Led by | 


Tilghman, the gun crews made a valiant 
defense despite the fact that the flood- 
waters of the Tennessee were entering the 
| fort proper. In just over two hours the 
fort was battered into submission. Yet the 
vaunted ironclads suffered too—the 
flagship Essex was badly damaged, and 
others were also hit.'° The infantry, 
slowed by rain-soaked roads, failed to 
| block the retreating Confederates’ path, 
_ but caught up in the excitement of battle 
_ Tilghman was captured with the small 
garrison. The Fort Henry evacuees ar- 


rived at Fort Donelson the next day with | 


only their arms and accouterments, hav- 
ing left their camp equipage behind. 
Without a commanding general the 
combined garrison at Fort Donelson lan- 
guished in place and did not apprecia- 
bly improve the defenses. 

General Grant needed a few days to 
allow the gunboats to return to Cairo for 
urgent repairs, and the rains had made 
the immediate movement of his entire 
army to Fort Donelson impossible. While 
he impatiently waited to make a general 
advance on the fort, Grant dispatched 


bridge of the Memphis and Ohio Rail- 
road and to destroy Confederate shipping 
all the way to Florence, Alabama. The 
gunboats were successful in their mission, 
| spreading panic and fear far beyond their 
actual capabilities.!! 

Johnston himself began to overesti- 


__ mate the power of the ironclads, sending | 


| areport to Richmond that no fort could 
stand against them. Also, the bluff that 


had held Southern hopes high for so long 


worked against him—if a handful of gun- 

| boats were sufficient enough by them- 
selves to reduce the “powerful” Fort 
Henry, how could any fort stand up to 
| them?!? 
The fall of Fort Henry left Johnston 

in a desperate situation. With numeri- 
cally inferior forces, the Confederates 

| were already operating on exterior lines. 
| But now what had been feared came to 
pass: the railroad between Bowling Green 
and Columbus was cut, Columbus was 
flanked, and Grant was between the ma- 
jor Confederate forces. And of course 
there was no strategic reserve. The Con- 


federates feared that the Union gunboats | 


would appear at any moment and sub- 
' due Fort Donelson, and furthermore 


NUMBER 2 


three wooden gunboats to ascend the | 
Tennessee to destroy the key railroad | 


General Buell now became confident 
enough to move out of his entrench- 
ments and send elements toward Bowl- 
ing Green. 

Johnston knew he had to act 
quickly, but what was he to do? If he took 
his entire force at Bowling Green to Fort 
Donelson, it would leave General Buell 
free to occupy that city and drive on 
Nashville. If he divided his army at 
Bowling Green, he might not have 
enough men in either sector. Johnston 
decided that there were two options. He 
could concentrate his forces at Fort 
Donelson immediately and try to de- 
stroy Grant before he was reinforced, or 
he could evacuate the fort and retreat 
deep into Tennessee. The first choice was 
a gamble, since if this portion of his 
army was destroyed the Confederate 
defenses in the West would be com- 
pletely shattered. But the other choice 
was problematic: abandoning Fort 
Donelson meant the loss of Nashville 
and a good part of Tennessee. 

The option of concentrating at Fort 
Donelson to defeat Grant before the cau- 
tious Buell moved had the merit of re- 
gaining the initiative. It also fit Jefferson 
Davis’ strategic concept of defending all 
territory by counterthrusting against any 
Union offensive. The rail line at Johns- 
ton’s disposal could speed the army at 
Bowling Green to Fort Donelson, where 
Grant could perhaps be crushed before 
he was reinforced. !4 

Instead, General Johnston decided 
on a variation of the two options. First, 
he ordered the Columbus garrison south 
for an eventual reunion with the forces 
now pulling out of Bowling Green. 
Johnston also ordered the reinforcement 
of Fort Donelson, but the process was 
ad hoc, and no overall commander was 
designated for several days. By the end 
of the 7th there were about 7,000 men 
at Fort Donelson. 

Floyd with his brigade and Buckner 
with the bulk of his small division were 
ordered from Bowling Green to 
Clarksville, Tennessee. As the lead regi- 
ments began to arrive they were imme- 
diately shipped to Fort Donelson under 
Pillow’s standing orders that all units in 
the area be sent downstream. When 
Buckner himself entered Clarksville on 
February 10, he discovered that most of 
his troops were now at Fort Donelson 
digging trenches under the command of 
his old nemesis. 


Meanwhile Johnston ordered Floyd 
to take command of the Cumberland 
River defenses. Floyd was also ordered to 
take his force at Russellville to Clarksville 
without delay, and from there they were 
shipped to Donelson. Johnston gave no 
specific instructions as to how the inex- 
perienced Floyd was to conduct the de- 


fense of the river; his dispatches show a | 


presumption of a determined defense at 

Fort Donelson, but nothing more. 
Johnston decided that after dis- 

patching troops to Donelson he had in- 


therefore ordered the evacuation of 
Bowling Green. In abandoning the cen- 
ter of the Kentucky line, he planned to 
base Confederate defense on the city of 
Nashville. Unfortunately, no defensive 
preparations had been made there dur- 
ing the previous six months; the city was 
indefensible. 

Albert Sidney Johnston’s judgment 
must now be questioned in detail. If 
Johnston believed in the invulnerability 
of the ironclad gunboats, his decision to 
maintain a large garrison at Fort Donel- 
son seems irrational. If the ironclads were 
so powerful, then the garrison was 
doomed from the outset. Even if a hos- 
tile land force had not yet invested the 
fort, the running of the gunboats past the 
water batteries would cut the only con- 
venient line of withdrawal, and the re- 
treating Confederates would be forced to 
march over roads of very poor quality 
that led only farther into the backcountry 
and away from any strategic point of 
importance. 


Right: View from lower river batteries. 


Below: View of the interior of Fort Donelson, looking 
northwest, the day after its occupation by U.S. troops. 
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Gideon Pillow received orders di- 
rectly from Johnston to take command 
of Fort Donelson, and arrived there on 
the February 9. To Pillow there was no 
doubt that the fort was the key to defend- 
ing the Cumberland River. He inspected 
the defenses and was impressed with the 
location of the water batteries, though he 
found that while the lighter guns were 
mounted, a heavy columbiad and a rifled 


| 6.5 inch were not. His orders set men to 


work to correct this deficiency. The land- 


| ward defenses, however, were entirely in- 
sufficient strength to deal with Buell,and | 


adequate. Pillow ordered the immediate 
digging of earthworks, and sent teams 
forward to fell trees—both to create fields 
of fire and to form a crude abatis. The 
semicircular earthworks were anchored 
to the north on Hickman Creek and to 
the south on Lick Creek; both streams 
were flooded and constituted serious 
obstacles.!° 
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As his first long day drew to a close, 
Pillow was still hard at work organizing 
the defenses and ordering ammunition 
for the heavy guns from Nashville. Al- 
though Buckner was not yet present, he 
was designated commander of the right 
wing, anchored on Hickman Creek and 
extending south in a broad arc. This wing 
consisted of mostly Buckner’s troops ar- 
riving from Bowling Green. Bushrod 
Johnson was given command of the 
troops of the left wing, which was com- 
posed of the Fort Henry evacuees, the 
original garrison, and various units ar- 
riving from Hopkinsville. Floyd’s brigade 
of Virginians was later broken up and 
assigned to both wings. 

By the end of the 9th Pillow felt bet- 
ter about the state of affairs at Fort 
Donelson. The defenses were organized, 
if not fully prepared. But that was chang- 
ing too as the men continued to construct 
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earthworks and obstacles. Morale was 
improving, the supply system was func- 
tioning fairly well, and the reinforce- 
ments from Buckner’s and Floyd’s com- 
mands were arriving. '° 

Work on the defenses continued 
throughout the following day. Although 
confident of holding the fort, Pillow be- 
gan to realize that a land force could cut 
off any overland escape by moving astride 
the roads leading south of Dover. But 
there was good news. One of the welcome 
additions to the garrison was the 3rd 
Tennessee Cavalry Regiment under the 
command of Nathan Bedford Forrest. 
There had been few cavalrymen available 
up to this point and they would be used 
to acquire additional information on 
Grant’s movements. By the end of the day 
there were approximately 11,000 men in 
the fort. 

General Buckner arrived at Clarks- 
ville and met with Floyd to discuss a strat- 
egy he had formulated. Buckner pro- 


posed that the remaining troops at | 


Clarksville and his original command, 
which was already at Fort Donelson, be 
brought back to Cumberland City, which 
was about halfway between the fort and 
Clarksville. Pillow’s mission would be to 


fix Grant and hold Fort Donelson as long | 


as possible, using only the original garri- 
son and a few additional units. Buckner 
argued that Cumberland City, not Fort 
Donelson, was where they should make 
a stand, for a force there could operate 


against Grant’s supply line without fear | 


of being cut off either by gunboats or 


land forces. In Buckner’s plan Pillow and | 


Fort Donelson were expendable. 
Floyd approved the plan, despite the 


fact that no defensive preparations had | 


been made at Cumberland City, and that 


the small force envisioned for Fort | 


Donelson would be completely inad- 
equate for its task of fixing Grant. 
Buckner went to Fort Donelson to super- 


vise the movement of Floyd’s brigade of | 


Virginians and his own small division to | 


Cumberland City. But Pillow wanted no 
part of this and forbade the removal of 
any troops until he could discuss the 
matter with Floyd. The next morning, he 
boarded a steamboat and traveled the fif- 
teen miles to Cumberland City to per- 
suade Floyd to change his mind.?” 

John B. Floyd had a lot on his mind. 
He was unsure of the strategy his supe- 
rior Albert Sidney Johnston wanted to 
employ. Floyd had telegraphed him days 


earlier asking for guidance and for the 
departmental commander to pay a visit 
to the threatened sector. But despite the 
fact that Buell was many miles to the 
north, Johnston felt that Bowling Green 
needed his attention more than the im- 
mediately threatened Fort Donelson. Yet 
over 18,000 Confederates were now scat- 
tered around Clarksville and Dover un- 
der various commanders. '® 

By February 12 Grant was ready to 
move on Fort Donelson. The gunboats 
were not yet repaired, but starting now 
would allow him to invest the fort before 
the planned bombardment. At 11:00 a.m. 


men from Pillow’s command. Upstream, 


| Pillow was unable to find Floyd but 


| learned of Grant’s arrival. Quickly com- 


mandeering a steamer he headed back to 
Dover, where he tersely informed 
Buckner that his orders for evacuation 


were canceled. 


Late that evening Pillow telegraphed 
Cumberland City and ordered up all the 
remaining troops. He then telegraphed 
an optimistic situation report to his im- 
mediate superior, Floyd. Having no con- 
fidence in Floyd’s judgment, Pillow also 


| sent the report directly to Johnston. His 


the Union army began the twelve-mile | 
march toward its objective, boldly mov- | 


ing in the face of an enemy it knew little 
about. Grant’s engineers had told him the 
earthworks of Fort Donelson were poorly 
built, but no one had any idea how many 
Confederates were manning them. Grant 
knew that either Pillow or Floyd was in 
command, and that may have accounted 
for his boldness. He relates in his mem- 
oirs a later conversation he had with 
Buckner, in which he stated that he would 


have acted quite differently if he had be- | 


lieved his old friend was in command. | 


Captured Confederates reported there 
were up to 25,000 men in the fort, al- 
though there were actually about 20,000. 
With only 15,000 men on hand Grant 
ordered up Wallace’s division from Fort 


Henry. Had the Confederates attacked | 
during Grant’s movement, they might | 


have been able to defeat him in detail.!° 

Grant’s battle plan was again a 
simple one. The gunboats would destroy 
the water batteries, and the artillery 
would bombard the fort from the land- 
ward side. Surrender should follow 
quickly, just as at Fort Henry. The Union 
forces maneuvered into position, the di- 


| vision under John A. McClernand on the 


right flank facing the town of Dover, that 
commanded by Lew Wallace in the cen- 
ter, and another under Charles FE. Smith 
on the left facing the water batteries. 
Grant later inspected his lines and con- 
cluded that they were thin in places, par- 
ticularly on the extended right wing. 

In Pillow’s absence the situation at 
the fort developed quickly, the Union 
advance driving in the Confederate cav- 
alry and pickets. Buckner was technically 
in command at Fort Donelson, but was 


under orders not to bring on an engage- | 


ment. These orders suited him fine, as he 
was only interested in withdrawing his 
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assurances that Fort Donelson could be 
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Colonel Bushrod Johnson, who headed the 
Tennessee army’s corps of engineers. 
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Gideon Pillow, the second of three commanding 
brigadier generals at Fort Donelson. 


Leaders of the Civil War 
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held eliminated all trust that Johnston 
had in Floyd’s ability to handle the situa- 
tion by his own discretion. He immedi- 
ately telegraphed Floyd and ordered him 
and all available forces to the beleaguered 
fort. Before sunrise the next day, Floyd 
arrived in Dover. After breakfast he in- 
spected the works and showed some con- 
cern over the outer line of trenches. How- 
ever, for the most part he seemed oddly 
detached and indifferent, apparently re- 
lying on Pillow. No sooner had Floyd fin- 
ished his inspection than firing broke out 
along the line. Grant was on the move.”° 


Grant hated to be idle, and adhering | 
to the plan meant waiting on the gun- | 


boats to come up the Cumberland River 
after being repaired. Waiting also allowed 
the Confederates more time to strengthen 


their defenses. Therefore, on the morn- | 


ing of February 13 he ordered his forces 
forward to probe the Confederate de- 
fenses while the lone gunboat present, 
U.S.S. Carondelet, challenged the water 
batteries. The results were not good. Af- 


ter trading shots with the Confederate 
water batteries, Carondelet was heavily 
damaged. Colonel William R. Morrison’s 
brigade launched three frontal assaults 
through the tangled brush and deep ra- 
vines and was driven back with heavy 


loss. A brigade of Smith’s division seized | 


a hilltop in its assigned sector, but it too 
was driven back. As evening came the 


Union troops began to realize that Fort | 


Donelson was going to be tough fight. 
That evening it began to rain, and 
the storm soon turned into a driving bliz- 
zard as the temperatures plunged. The 
opposing lines were too close to risk 
warming fires, and most of the Federals 
had left their overcoats and blankets be- 
hind in order to facilitate a rapid march. 
In the early hours of February 14 the 
Confederate brigadiers met to decide 
| what to do. They were a diverse assort- 
ment. Floyd was essentially a politician 
in uniform, Pillow was arrogant, egocen- 
tric, insubordinate, and dominantly as- 
sertive. Buckner was junior, but the most 
professionally competent. Scouting re- 
ports suggested that the Federals totaled 
some 40,000 men, with possibly more on 
the way. These inflated numbers 
prompted the Confederate decision to 
break out of their predicament and es- 

cape to Nashville.” 

Pillow was designated to lead the 
assault, while Buckner would lead the 
| rear guard. Couriers were sent to alert the 


Left: Brigadier General Charles Ferguson Smith, who 
commanded a division of Grant's forces. 


Below: “General Grant looking over the battlefield at 


various units, which slowly began mov- 
ing to their jumping off points. Hours 


| were spent getting regiments into assault 


position, but for reasons unknown the 
order to attack never came. As the hours 
passed the Confederates stacked arms 
and built fires to keep warm, and by mid- 
afternoon the chance to attack had 
passed. There were only three or four 
hours of daylight left, and there were de- 
velopments on the river. Pillow eventu- 
ally passed word to the troops to return 
to the trenches. Back at headquarters in 
Dover, Floyd lost his composure when he 
learned about the order, but it was too 
late—the Confederates had lost a good 
chance to withdraw from the fort fairly 
unmolested.” 

Meanwhile the dreaded gunboat flo- 
tilla—four ironclads and two wooden 
gunboats—had arrived. Their com- 
mander, Flag Officer Andrew Foote, was 
not as confident of success as he had been 
at Fort Henry, having witnessed firsthand 
what a heavy gun could do to his lightly 
armored fleet, and here his boats were 
vulnerable to plunging fire from the guns 
above the river. At noon the ironclad fleet 
moved within range of the Confederate 
batteries and continued to within four 
hundred yards of the fort. The short 


| range improved the poor Yankee marks- 


manship, but also added to the effective- 
ness of the southern guns. All four 
ironclads were severely damaged and 
Foote was wounded before withdrawing. 
The strategy used at Fort Henry had not 
worked, and General Grant settled down 


| toa siege.” 


Floyd kept Johnston apprised dur- 
ing the gunboat assault via telegraph. The 
reports Johnston received first reported 
success, then disaster, and then ultimate 
success in repelling the gunboats. 
Johnston had every right to question 
what had happened on the river, the sta- 
tus of the fort, and Floyd’s ability to com- 
mand. Gideon Pillow sent a coherent re- 
port directly to Johnston confirming that 
the gunboats had been severely damaged 
and driven off, as well as a report that the 
Confederates had suffered no casualties. 
In spite of the confusing telegrams 


| Johnston left Floyd in command.”4 


Morale was high in the Confederate 
trenches, but not at the command level. 
That evening the Confederate brigadiers 
met in Dover for a council of war. Floyd 
was apparently convinced that Grant 
was reluctant to attack, but would do so 
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Flag Officer Andrew Hull Foote, commander of 
naval operations in the Western waters. 


Brigadier General John A. McClernand, who 
commanded a division of Grant’s forces. 


Brigadier General Lew Wallace made a critical 
move that saved Grant’s army from total defeat. 


when reinforcements in overwhelming 


| strength were received. He believed Grant | 
already had at least 40,000 men moving 
to surround the fort. It was time there- | 


fore for the Confederates either to break 
out or endure a siege. Floyd argued for a 
breakout; if he could not hold the fort he 
intended at least to save the army.” 
Pillow’s view was different. His 
scouts reported that McClernand’s divi- 


sion was astride both the Forge and | 
| Wynn’s Ferry Roads leading south out of 


Dover. He believed the Federals were not 
arrayed in a continuous line, but in three 
distinct “encampments” separated by 
thick tangles of brush that prevented the 
movement of large bodies of troops. He 
proposed that he be reinforced with 
Buckner’s elite 2nd Kentucky Regiment 
to hit the Union right flank and roll it 
back onto the Union center. Buckner 
would then attack and catch the enemy 
in the flank and rear, and Grant would 
be pinned against the river.”° 

Buckner immediately vetoed Pil- 


_ low’s use of the 2nd Kentucky. He then 
| proposed a modified strategy. Pillow 


would attack as planned, but Buckner’s 
division would play a more active role. 
It would eliminate the Union artillery 
covering the Wynn’s Ferry Road, thus 


a more vital point. During the with- 
drawal phase Buckner would move to 


| protect the flank and rear as Pillow and 


the garrison escaped to the south. Pil- 


equipment at leisure. Buckner thought 
no one would return to the trenches af- 
ter the battle commenced, so his units 
went into combat encumbered by their 
equipment and haversacks containing 
three days’ rations. Some brigade com- 
manders failed to give detailed instruc- 
tions to their subordinate units; in one 
case a commander merely ordered his 
regiments to be ready to move at an 
instant’s notice in the morning. Time was 
running short, for the attack was sched- 
uled for 5:00 a.m., and the troops were 
supposed to be in position by 4:30. 

Not surprisingly there were prob- 
lems. The attack was delayed for an hour 
in order to bring up Colonel T.J. David- 
son’s brigade, which had been given or- 
ders to be ready to move but had not yet 
occupied its jumping off point. Frozen 
by the miserable weather, the Union 
troops were lining up for breakfast when 
the assault struck. Although caught by 
surprise and disorganized, the Unionists 


| repulsed the first wave of the attack, and 


both sides then retired a short distance 
to reorganize. Forrest dismounted his 
regiment of cavalry, and Pillow rode 
through his command urging the men to 
the fight. The attack resumed, and after 


_ holding briefly the Union right fell back 
aiding Pillow and striking the enemy at 


low agreed to Buckner’s changes and | 


Floyd authorized the plan. The Confed- 
erates would attack at dawn. With good 
preparation and timing the chances 
seemed good for success. 

The brigade commanders were sum- 
moned to receive their orders, though at 
least one brigade sent neither its com- 
mander nor a representative. Floyd called 
the meeting to order, and Pillow outlined 
the plan. However, the briefing failed to 
address the process of extracting the gar- 
rison from the fort. Details regarding ra- 


| tions, the carrying of blankets and knap- 
_ sacks, the order of march during a retreat, 


and how and when the retreat would 
commence were just a few of the elements 
missing. 

The council of war ended about 1:00 
a.m. and every officer left with a differ- 
ent impression of what was to happen. 


and then disintegrated when simulta- 
neously flanked by Forrest’s troopers and 
hit by the weight of a frontal infantry at- 
tack. Running short of ammunition, the 
survivors of McClernand’s division re- 
coiled upon the Union center. 

By 9:30 a.m. Forrest sensed that the 
Federals were close to routing, and asked 
Bushrod Johnson for permission to at- 
tack the disorganized mass of troops to 
his front. Johnson said no, fearing the 
Confederates might walk into an am- 
bush, and perhaps also wary of overstep- 
ping his authority. Forrest later wrote that 
had this attack been launched, a victory 
on the magnitude of Bull Run would have 
been possible. 

Survivors of McClernand’s division 
streamed through the line of General Lew 
Wallace’s division, and on his own ini- 


_ tiative Wallace shifted a brigade to the 


right to support McClernand’s defense. 


| On the Confederate right Buckner failed 
_ to attack. Instead he deployed his regi- 


Pillow believed that his troops would re- | 


turn to their trenches after a victory so 
complete that they could retrieve their 
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ments in defense and brought up two 
artillery batteries for the purpose of 
counter-battery fire. This left Pillow’s di- 
vision of about 6,500 men up against 
roughly 15,000 Federals of McClernand’s 


and part of Wallace’s divisions. Buckner 
later maintained that it was prudent to 
eliminate the enemy artillery before his 
assault, in order to spare lives and keep 
his division fresh for the coming task of 
protecting the escape of the garrison. Yet 
this unexpected and unauthorized delay 
put Pillow’s division and the entire op- 
eration at extreme risk.?’ 

Noticing the quiet off to the right, 
Pillow rode over to Buckner’s command 
and found his men still waiting in the 
trenches, Pillow located Buckner, and a 
heated discussion ensued. Buckner ex- 
plained the delay by noting that he had 
just conducted a probing attack and was 
bringing up artillery to silence a Union 
battery. By now though the Federal line 
had been pushed back and the intended 
assault point was irrelevant. So Pillow 
ordered Buckner to attack up Erin Hol- 
low, using it for cover, and thus maneu- 
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rear of the Federal position. The subse- 
quent attack proved successful in push- 
ing the Union line even farther back. 

By 12:30 p.m. the path to freedom | 
was open. Holding the Union center was | 
Lew Wallace's division and the remnants | 
of McClernand’s, both desperately short 
of ammunition and disorganized. Grant 
was absent, conferring with Flag Officer 
Foote on a gunboat anchored some miles 
away. The Federals were battered, shaken, 
and in need of a commander to decide 
the next move. 

In spite of the frictions in command 
the Confederates had achieved their im- | 
mediate goal. Although miserably armed | 
and ill trained, the rebels had pushed | 
their counterparts back some four hun- 
dred yards through rugged andtimbered | 
terrain. All that remained was to extract | 
the garrison. 


ver additional forces into the flank and | 
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» forward to retake original positions 


At this moment General Pillow 
made a fateful decision. Without consult- 
ing Floyd or Buckner, Pillow ordered his 
men back to their original lines. Buckner 
watched the retrograde movement of the 
Confederate left wing in disbelief and 
rode over to confront the Tennessee gen- 
eral. Floyd was sent for and after a heated 
discussion with Pillow, he let the order 
stand. Pillow explained that his men were 
exhausted, out of ammunition, and bit- 
terly cold. They had not brought their 
knapsacks and so were not ready to be- 
gin the march to Nashville. 

Pillow may also have thought the 
day’s victory was complete enough to al- 
low an escape at leisure. The Confeder- 
ates had inflicted over 2,000 casualties 
and routed four enemy brigades, and 
both Pillow and Forrest considered the 
Federals too shaken to reinvest the fort 
quickly. Pillow thought the march out 
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»». division had been pushed back 
- and an escape route opened, but 
Pillow hesitates, then finally 
orders a retreat to his own lines 
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could wait until morning, thus giving his 
men a chance to collect the wounded, 
their equipment, and rations. Unfortu- 
nately, the men went all the way back to 
the trenches without leaving an adequate 
screening force to keep the escape route | 
to the south open.” 

Grant now reached the battlefield 
and ordered an immediate attack on the 
thinly held trenches on the Confederate 
right. This attack against Buckner’s old 
position by C.F. Smith’s division gained 
sections of the outer works, but approach- 
ing nightfall halted any further advance 
by the Federals. Feeble counterattacks by 
Buckner failed to dislodge the Union 
troops, leaving them in an excellent posi- 
tion from which to attack the water bat- 


teries and the interior of the fort on the | 


morrow. Wallace’s division retook most 


of the lost ground and positioned itself | 


to assault the enemy line in the morning. 
As night fella slim escape route remained 
open, but the Confederates showed no 
intention of using it. 

Generals Floyd, Pillow, and Buckner 
gathered once again in Dover to discuss 
their options. In a heated exchange 
Buckner maintained that the object of the 
operation had been attained when the 
road south was open, and that the army 
should have made good its escape. Pillow 
maintained that the agreement had been 
to return to the camps to retrieve equip- 


ment, then to withdraw under cover of | 


night. He proposed that this should now 
be done while there was still a chance. 


However, scouts reported that the | 


waters of Lick Creek were three feet deep 


or more and the surgeons felt that cross- | 


ing the cold waters would result in a high 
death rate among the infantry. There were 
also reports that the Federals had once 
again blocked the roads leading south, 
reports based mainly on the number of 
fires seen in that direction. Forrest was 


summoned and was adamant that the | 


road was clear of the enemy, As late as 9:30 
p.m. he had received word from his scouts 
that the way to Nashville was open, and 
that the fires were those of the hundreds 
of wounded soldiers left between the lines 
trying to stay warm. But Floyd and Buck- 
ner remained convinced that the road was 
blocked, and nothing Forrest could say | 
would persuade them otherwise. 
Pillow did not like the thought of 
surrender and offered yet another option. 
Two steamboats had been sent to 
Clarksville with wounded and were ex- | 


pected back in the morning. He proposed 
to hold the fort and use the boats to ferry 
as many men as possible to freedom. | 
Buckner would not agree to the plan. He | 
was certain that Smith’s division would 
attack him at first light, and felt his posi- 
tion would swiftly be taken. He further 
claimed that his men were so exhausted 
they could not march more than ten miles | 


even if they made good their escape. In | 


the end Buckner’s despondency infected 
all present. All of the generals, even Pil- 


low, finally agreed that surrender was just | 


a matter of time and that it should take 
place sooner rather than later, so as to 
prevent further loss of life.’? 

Then occurred one of the most 
amazing examples of a collapse of com- 
mand in the annals of American warfare. 
Floyd, the former secretary of war, had 
no intention of staying around for the 
surrender. Buckner chided him and said 
that if he were in command he would 


command to Pillow who immediately 
passed it on to Buckner. Buckner sent for 
a bugler and writing materials and began 
the process of surrender. 

In the morning Floyd hastily loaded 
his brigade on the two steamboats and 
escaped to Clarksville, leaving the 20th 


defeat was both a tactical and a strategic 
disaster. Not only was an army removed 
from the board, but at one stroke the vi- 
tal city of Nashville and most of Tennes- 
see was lost to the Confederacy forever. 


CONFEDERATE COMMAND: 
AN ASSESSMENT 

Confederate soldiers fought well at 
Fort Donelson, but were led to defeat by 
inadequate commanders. The greatest 
responsibility must be laid at the door of 
Albert Sydney Johnston, who proved to 
be an inept departmental commander. In 
the five months preceding the disaster he 
failed to discern the point of greatest dan- 
ger, failed to visit his critical western 
flank, failed to develop a coherent plan 
for the defense of his department, failed 
to create a strategic reserve, and failed to 
appoint competent subordinates. 

Floyd was inexperienced, inept, and 
easily dominated. Pillow was aggressive 


| enough, but also arrogant and domi- 
share the fate of the army in accordance 


| with regulations. Floyd then passed the 


Mississippi stranded at the landing as | 


rumors reached him that the gunboats | 


were approaching. Pillow crossed the 
Cumberland with his staff, using an old 
scow. Meanwhile, a battle-hardened | 


group of cavalrymen under Nathan | 


Bedford Forrest crossed Lick Creek and 
made its way to freedom. On February 
16 the remainder of the garrison awoke 
ready to resume fighting, only to learn | 
they were to be surrendered. 

There are no accurate numbers of 
the Confederates at Fort Donelson, but 
it is widely accepted that there were ap- 
proximately 21,000 troops within the | 
works. About 1,500 were killed or 
wounded and on February 16 over 12,000 
soldiers of the Fort Donelson garrison 
surrendered unconditionally. The final 
bag of prisoners was around 15,000. 
Some of the garrison had escaped by river, 
others with Forrest, and many simply 
slipped through the Union lines in the 
confusion that followed the surrender. 

The fall of the two forts sent waves | 
of shock across the South, the reaction 
comparable to that in the North after the 
debacle at Bull Run. For the South the | 
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neering. His poor briefing prior to the 
breakout attempt was a major factor in 
the Confederate defeat, as was his deci- 
sion on the 15th to pull all his men back 
to the trenches. Buckner failed to sup- 
port Pillow’s attack, and it was his de- 
spondency that persuaded the others 
that there was no alternative but to sur- 
render. 

Pillow was correct in his assessment 
that Fort Donelson was the place to stand 
and defeat Grant. Had Grant’s army been 
attacked as it approached the fort, or had 
the breakout been properly coordinated, 
a major defeat might have been inflicted 
on the Union forces. Hardee was ap- 
proaching from Bowling Green with 
14,000 men; had these been added to the 
Donelson garrison, the Confederates 


| would have enjoyed a substantial nu- 


merical advantage. If Grant had been de- 
feated there is little doubt that the cau- 
tious Buell would have fallen back to the 
Ohio River, and Nashville would not have 
fallen. Even if the Confederates had cho- 
sen to abandon the fort, think what an- 
other 21,000 men would have meant at 
Shiloh just six weeks later. Few campaigns 
of the Civil War demonstrate so clearly 
the need for competent command. 


KENDALL D. GOTT is a military histo- 
rian for the Combat Studies Institute at 
the U.S. Army Command and General 
Staff College, Fort Leavenworth, Kansas. 
His most recent book is Where the South 
Lost the War (Stackpole Books, 2003). 
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MEMBERSHIP 

We have decided to streamline the 
organization of the Society by scrap- 
ping the two-tier system of member- 
ship. Those who paid for executive 
membership will have their sub- 
scription extended by two issues. We 
will not be issuing a calendar (hith- 
erto executive members received a 
calendar) for 2004, but have negoti- 
ated a discounted Society members’ 
price for the superb Heisey calendar 
for 2005 ($9.95 instead of $12.95), 
which we'll be advertising in the fall. 
Lastly, we are opening up the N&-S 
email discussion group to all mem- 
bers, at no charge (visit the group’s 


web page at http://groups.yahoo. 
com/group/cwsociety/ for instruc- 


tions on how to join). 


READER SURVEY 

In volume 6, #7 we included a two- 
part questionnaire, part concerning 
the Civil War, part concerning read- 
ers’ Civil War reading habits and pref- 
erences. Some of the results appear 
in this issue, the remainder will be 
reported in volume 7, #3 (scheduled 
to mail at the end of March). We re- 
ceived 610 responses, and they came 
from every state of the Union (apart 
from Hawaii, Alaska, and North and 
South Dakota), as well as the District 
of Columbia and Canada, the U.K., 
Belgium, France, and Germany. 

For purposes of analysis we di- 
vided the USA into four regions— 
the former Confederate states, the 
Border South (Delaware, Maryland, 
Kentucky, Missouri), the West (Wyo- 
ming, Utah, New Mexico, and points 
west), and the “North” (i.e., the rest). 


Civil War Society News 


Probably the first time Oklahoma 
has been referred to as the North, but 
no matter, only a couple of responses 
from there anyway. Percentages were 
rounded to avoid fractions, but again 
this caused no significant distortion. 
We asked readers eleven ques- 
tions concerning the war, and results 
by region are shown. There were 
some interesting similarities of view. 
For example, a majority of readers in 
every region preferred the term “Civil 
War’ to other labels for the conflict, 
though there was a significant mi- 
nority who preferred “The War Be- 
tween the States.” We inadvertently 
left that off the list in the question- 
naire, but Confederate partisans sim- 
ply wrote it in the “other” category. 
Question 2 asked whether slavery 
was the prime cause of the war, and 
a majority of readers in every U.S. 
Tegion said “yes, though it was only 
a bare majority (52%) in the former 
Confederate states. A majority of 
overseas readers said “no.” One (do- 
mestic) soul aggressively insisted it 
was the only cause. Question 3 asked 
which side respondents most iden- 
tified with, yielding 39% for the 
Union and 33% for the Confederacy, 
the rest answering “both” or“neither.” 
The response to Question 4— 
which was the more significant the- 
atre, East or West?—was both inter- 
esting and surprising. As anticipated, 
the East received more votes, but only 
by a ratio of 3:2. It would be interest- 
ing to know if readers of other maga- 
zines were as up on the significance 
of the West as those of North & South. 
We do try to strike a balance between 
the various theatres, including the 


Trans-Mississippi, and readers’ let- 
ters frequently compliment us on 
this. Not surprisingly, the farther 
west readers live, the more signifi- 
cant they tend to consider the con- 
flict in the West. Texans, for example, 
weighed in at 57% West, 43% East, 
as opposed to Virginians at 17% 
West, 83% East. 

Question 5 listed five battles and 
asked which was the most signifi- 
cant. Not surprisingly, Gettysburg 
topped the poll in every region, but 
the fact that only 39% rated it the 
most significant is encouraging (in 
this connection see Gary Gallagher’s 
“High Tide for Gettysburg?” in the 
next issue). Antietam and Vicksburg 
had a good many adherents, and 
Southerners in particular were likely 
to cite Atlanta. Among the “other” 
battles mentioned were Franklin, Pe- 
tersburg, and the Seven Days. One 
respondent complained that the 
question was asking him to compare 
apples and oranges. 

Question 6 asked, “If there had 
been no war, when would slavery 
have ended?” Ten percent of glori- 
ously optimistic readers flew in the 
face of all historical evidence and 
opted for “1865-1875, while a ma- 
jority (54%) said “1876-1900.” The 
remainder were by varying shades 
More pessimistic. Again there was 
considerable agreement between dif- 
ferent parts of the country. 

This was also the case with the 
standing of the various armies—ev- 
ery region voting the Army of North- 
ern Virginia top of the list. The Army 
of the Potomac had its adherents, as 
did the (Union) Army of the Tennes- 


see. The hard-luck (Confederate) 
Army of Tennessee struck out, as did 
the less well-known Union Armies of 
the Ohio and the Cumberland. One 
female correspondent declined to 
answer this question, on the grounds 
that she had relatives in them all and 
didn’t want to stir up any ghosts! 

Question 8 once again evoked 
considerable consensus—a majority 
of every region voting Abraham Lin- 
coln a “great man, though a signifi- 
cant minority in the two Southern re- 
gions considered him a “tyrant; and 
fully 30% of those in the former Con- 
federate states registered a “neither” 
opinion. As with Question 8, so with 
Question 9—a majority in every re- 
gion considered the conflict of 1861 - 
65 inevitable, fully two-thirds of all 
respondents holding this opinion. 

And so to the final question, 
“Would there have been a war if sla- 
very had not existed?” A majority in 
every U.S. region said “no,” though 
responses from the former Confed- 
erate states were less definitive (44% 
“no,” 31% “yes, 25% “don't know”), 
Departing from their American 
brethren, overseas readers were gen- 
erally quite sure there would have 
been a war, even if slavery had not 
existed (see table). 

Next issue we'll publish a break- 
down of answers as between those 
who identify with the Union and 
those who identify with the Confed- 
eracy (or at least with Confederates), 
which may blow the apparent con- 
sensus out of the water! We'll also 
look at your answers regarding the 
types of articles you like, the maga- 
zines you read, and so forth. 


#1: What name do you prefer for War Between War of War of War of the The Late 

the conflict of 1861-18652 Civil War the States __the Rebellion _ Northern Aggression _ Slaveholders Revolt Unpleasantness 
Former Confederate States 62% 23% 3% 11% — 1% 
The Border South 56% 16% — 20% — 8% 
The North 74% 12% 9% 5% —_— —_— 
The West 79% 16% 2% 2% — 1% 
Foreign 80% 10% _ 10% — — 
All 68% 16% 7% 8% — 1% 

#2: Was slavery the primary cause of the Civil War? #3: With which side do you most identify? 

Yes No Union — Confederate Both — Neither 

Former Confederate States 52% 48% Former Confederate States 22% 56% 20% 2% 
The Border South 64% 36% The Border South 28% 52% 16% 4% 
The North 59% 41% The North 48% 22% 20% 10% 
The West 70% 30% The West 53% 15% 30% 2% 
Foreign 30% 70% Foreign 20% 30% 40% 10% 
All 57% 43% All 39% 33% 22% 6% 
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#4: Which theatre of operations do you 


#5: Of the following, which was the most significant battle of the war? 


consider more important? Eastern — Western Antietam Gettysburg Vicksburg Chattanooga  Adanta Other 
Theatre Theatre Former Confederate 
Former Confederate States 50% 50% States 19% 27% 15% 7% 15% 17% 
The Border South 56% 44% The Border South 12% 36% 24% — 20% 8% 
The North 69% 31% The North 23% 46% 15% 5% 4% 7% 
The West 50% 50% The West 25% 34% 19% 2% 12% 8% 
Foreign 100% — Foreign 40% 40% 10% — — 10% 
All 61% 39% All 21% 39% 16% 4% 9% 11% 
#6: If the war had not been fought, by what year would the institution of slavery have run its course? 
1865-1875 1876-1900 1901-1925 1926-1950 _ 1951-1975 __1976-present 
Former Confederate States 13% 55% 26% 4% 1% 1% 
The Border South 12% 52% 12% 16% 8% — 
The North 9% 50% 28% 5% 5% 3% 
The West 4% 57% 14% 15% 2% 8% 
Foreign 10% 80% 10% _ — -- 
All 10% 54% 23% 8% 3% 2% 
#7: Which do you consider to be the war’s finest army? 
Army of Army of Army of the Army of the Army of — Army of the 
Northern Virginia Tennessee Potomac Tennessee the Ohio Cumberland 
Former Confederate States 74% 6% 9% 9% — 2% 
The Border South 68% 4% 16% 12% — — 
The North 58% 3% 24% 11% 1% 3% 
The West 62% 2% 11% 21% 2% 2% 
Foreign 80% — 20% — -- _ 
All 65% 3% 17% 12% 1% 2% 


#8: Was Abraham Lincoln a great man, a tyrant, or neither? 


#9: Was the conflict of 1861-1865 inevitable? 


A Great Man | A Tyrant Neither Yes No 
Former Confederate States 53% 17% 30% Former Confederate States 60% 40% 
The Border South 68% 16% 16% The Border South 80% 20% 
The North 79% 2% 19% The North 61% 39% 
The West 85% 7% 8% The West 75% 25% 
Foreign 70% _ 30% Foreign 60% 40% 
All 72% 9% 19% All 67% 33% 
#10: Was there a right of secession? COVER STORY 
Yes No Don’t Know ; Race 
“SHADOWS OF ’64 
Roney Cag ccc This issue’s cover painting by John Paul 
States 50% 31% 19% fenrat apes ord 
Strain depicts Robert E. Lee in early 1864 
The Border South | 56% | 32% 12% meeting one of his favorite artillerists 
The North 32% 57% | 11% 6° 
“8 Colonel Hilary P. Jones, who had played an 
The West 19% 73% 8% a ; : 
Forei 50% | 40% 10% important part in the victory at Chancel- 
ESE nines lorsville the year before. Finding that the 
All 40% 47% 13% 


#11: Would there have been a war if slavery 


had not existed? Yes No | Don't Know 

Former Confederate 

States 31% 44% 25% 
The Border South 16% 56% 28% 
The North 20% 60% 20% 
The West 17% | 79% 4% 
Foreign 60% 20% 20% 
All 24% 56% 20% 
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colonel had lost his gauntlets, Lee gave him 


a pair of his own. Such characteristic con- 
cern for his men won Lee loyalty such as 
few have known. Exclaimed one soldier 
during the Battle of the Wilderness, “I 
would charge Hell itself for that old man!” 


For more information call 
(817) 560-2143 
or visit 
www.johnpaulstrain.com 


WAS SHERMAN? 
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ED. In North & South Volume 6, #4 we 
published an article entitled “Who Were 
The Top Ten Generals?” The six histori- 
ans who contributed placed William 
Tecumseh Sherman third, after Grant and 
Lee. Then in Volume 6, #6 we ran an ar- 
ticle on the Battle of Jonesborough that 
argued that Sherman missed a chance to 
destroy an entire Confederate corps. So 
we decided to bring together two histo- 
rians with very different views to debate 
the nature and extent of the general’s 
military prowess. 


+ +. + 
ALBERT GASTEL: William Tecumseh 


Sherman emerged from the Civil War 
second only to Ulysses S. Grant in pres- 
tige among Union generals and he has 
retained that status ever since. Indeed, 
some historians, seduced by the epigram- 
matic prose and superficial profundity of 
Basil Liddell Hart’s Sherman: Soldier, Re- 
alist, American (1929), place Sherman 
ahead of Grant and Lee, contending that 
he was the progenitor of “modern war,” 
defined as defeating an enemy by strik- 
ing at him psychologically. Only a minor- 
ity of historians, albeit a growing one, 
join Stephen W. Sears in judging Sher- 
man to be the “most overrated general 
of the Civil War.” 

I belong to this minority and what 
follows presents the basic reasons why. 
First, though, some words about Sher- 
man the man, the key to understanding 
Sherman the commander. 

With a brilliant intellect, enormous 
energy, and an engaging personality, 
Sherman seemed destined for exceptional 
success and expected it himself upon 
graduating from West Point in 1840 at 
age twenty. Yet by 1861 he had succeeded 
only at failure, first in the army, from 
which he resigned in 1853 still a mere 
captain and without prospect of promo- 
tion; next as a banker in San Francisco, 
where he became bankrupt; and then a 
lawyer and speculator in Kansas. For a 


Overleaf: In this painting by Thure de 
Thulstrup, General Sherman watches 
impassively as his soldiers get ready to 
assault Kennesaw Mountain. Courtesy 
Kennesaw Mountain Historical 
Association. 


Right: Sherman’s troops manhandle a 
cannon up a slope that was too steep 
for horses. 


while he regained financial independence 
along with social respectability as super- 
intendent of a newly established military 
academy in Louisiana, but when that state 
seceded he quit this post; although he had 
no objection to slavery, he deemed the 
Union sacred. Once again he found him- 
self, as he put it, a “vagabond.” 

Then came war and with it a 
colonel’s commission. At First Bull Run 
he headed a brigade and performed well. 
But the battle was a Federal fiasco and so 
conditioned was he to failure that he ex- 
pected to be dismissed from the service 
because of his involvement in it. Instead 
he received promotion to brigadier gen- 
eral and assignment as second-in-com- 
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mand to Brigadier General Robert 


| Anderson in Kentucky, a position he pre- 


ferred to commander, for so pessimistic 
did he feel about the prospects of the 
North defeating a more zealous South 
that he informed his wife, “Not until I 
see daylight ahead do I want to lead.” A 
month after arriving in Louisville he 
found himself having to lead when 
Anderson resigned for reasons of health. 
Thus began his career as a commander. 

Space considerations necessitate a 
summary account of that career. Besides, 
the basic facts are well-documented and 
they now shall be presented—but, of 
course, as viewed by me. All historians 
do this; none can do otherwise. 


Battles and Leaders of the Civil War 


SHERMAN IN KENTUCKY (SEPTEM- 
BER-NOVEMBER 1861): Lincoln wanted 
Sherman to liberate predominantly pro- 
Union East Tennessee. Sherman believed 
that he was about to be overwhelmed by 
anumerically superior Confederate army 
under Albert Sidney Johnston, who then 
would invade Ohio and Indiana. Asked 
in a personal meeting by Secretary of War 
Simon Cameron how many troops he 
needed, Sherman replied 60,000 for de- 
fense, 200,000 for offense. Astounded by 
these impossible figures, Cameron let it 
be known to the press that he thought 
Sherman “unbalanced” and unfit to com- 
mand. Sherman thereupon requested 
that he be replaced and he was. Actually 
Johnston had only one-fourth Sherman’s 


strength and no intention of attacking | 
| Pittsburg Landing, all of his other divi- 
SHERMAN IN MISSOURI (NOVEM- | 


him, much less invading the North. 


BER 1861): Assigned to the Department 
of the Missouri and sent to evaluate the 
military situation in central Missouri, 
Sherman’s warnings of Rebel hordes 
marching on Jefferson City and St. Louis 


proved to be so wildly exaggerated that | 
the departmental commander, Major | 


General Henry W. Halleck, a longtime 
friend, concluded that Sherman’s “physi- 
cal and mental systems are so completely 
broken down by labor and care as to ren- 
der him for the present entirely unfit for 
duty,” and therefore sent him, escorted 
by his wife, to recuperate at home in 
Ohio, where the Cincinnati Commercia! 
proclaimed him “insane” and only con- 


Library of Congress 


In late 1861 William Tecumseh Sherman (above) 
believed that he was about to be overwhelmed 
by a numerically superior Confederate army 


under Albert Sydney Johnston (right). 


National Archives 


sideration for his children prevented him 
from committing suicide. Never has a 
general ultimately acclaimed so highly by 
so many for his prowess as a warrior dis- 
played less evidence of that prowess in 
the beginning. 

SHERMAN AT SHILOH (APRIL 4-7, 
1862): Eased back into service by Halleck 


| during the winter of 1861-62, first as a 


troop-trainer and then as commandant 


of a supply base, Sherman in mid-March 


1862 joined Ulysses S. Grant’s army at 
Pittsburg Landing on the west bank of 
the Tennessee River at the head of a newly 
formed infantry division. Grant, who had 
known Sherman at West Point and was 
grateful to him for the vigorous support 


he had given his Fort Donelson Cam- | 
paign, made him his de facto deputy at | 


sion commanders being political gener- 
als. In that capacity Sherman, who shared 
Grant’s confidence that there was no dan- 
ger of an enemy attack and was resolved 
not again to succumb to excessive fear of 
the foe, scoffed at ever-increasing reports 
on April 4 and 5 of numerous Rebels 


lurking nearby and assured Grant that all | 


was well. The result, of course, was a Con- 
federate assault on the morning of April 
6 that took most of the Union army by 
surprise and came close to driving it into 
the Tennessee; only the just-in-time ar- 
rival of Don Carlos Buell’s army enabled 
Grant to mount a counterattack the next 
day that forced the now hopelessly out- 
numbered Southerners to retreat. Both 


| then and afterward Grant and Sherman 


denied being caught off-guard, but the 
truth was and is that they were. More- 
over, although the basic responsibility for 
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this belongs to Grant, Sherman shares it: 
he, and he alone, could and should have 
prevented it. Had the Confederates struck 
one day sooner, quite possibly his mili- 
tary career, and Grant’s too, would have 
ended at what became known as the 
Battle of Shiloh. 

SHERMAN AT CHICKASAW BLUFFS 
(DECEMBER 29, 1862): In December 
1862 Sherman, now a major general 
thanks to Halleck and Grant greatly ex- 
aggerating his contribution to the Union 
April 6 stand at Shiloh, received his first 
opportunity to conduct a major offen- 
sive operation. He was ordered by Grant 
to head down the Mississippi from Mem- 
phis with 32,000 troops aboard trans- 
ports, and then to move up the Yazoo 
River and take Vicksburg by striking at it 
from the north, while Grant with 40,000 
men feinted an overland attack from the 
east. On December 29, after vainly prob- 
ing for a weak point in the enemy fortifi- 
cations atop Chickasaw Bluffs along the 
south bank of the Yazoo, Sherman or- 
dered a two-brigade breakthrough at- 
tempt, declaring as he did so that since 
“we will lose 5,000 men before we take 
| Vicksburg, we may as well lose them here 
| as anywhere else.” Wading across a bayou 
| under fierce fire from front and flank, the 
brigades assaulted but gained nothing 
other than the loss of 1,776 killed, 
wounded, and missing (mostly cap- 
tured), whereas the defenders suffered a 
mere 207 casualties. Sherman’s attack 
possessed little more and perhaps less 
| chance of success than Ambrose Burn- 
side’s at Fredericksburg earlier that De- 
cember, being directed at the strongest 
sector of the Confederate position. 

SHERMAN IN THE VICKSBURG CAM- 
PAIGN (MAY-JULY 1863): Sherman’s role 
_ in the campaign that finally led to the 
__ capture of Vicksburg on July 4, 1863, con- 
sisted of the following: (1) Preventing the 
Confederates from using troops that oth- 
erwise would have been employed against 
Grant’s main force as it moved against 
Vicksburg from the south and then the 
east by remaining north of the fortress 
with his XV Corps. (2) Once Grant got 
east of Vicksburg, joining him and then 
| wrecking the railroad at Jackson, Missis- 
sippi, while Grant routed the Confeder- 
ate army at Champion Hill and Big Black. 
(3) Participating in two unsuccessful at- 
tempts to take Vicksburg by storm. (4) 
Commanding a large force deployed to 
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prevent a small Confederate army under 
Joseph E. Johnston from rescuing 
Vicksburg’s besieged defenders—some- 
thing Johnston wisely never tried to do. 
(5) Upon Vicksburg’s surrender follow- 
ing Johnston as he fell back to Jackson, 
then after he resumed his retreat return- 
ing to the Vicksburg area. In sum, Sher- 
man did nothing any reasonably compe- 
tent general could not have done. 
SHERMAN AT CHATTANOOGA (NO- 
VEMBER 24-25, 1863): Here Grant, now 
commanding all Union armies in the 
West and with a special mission to relieve 
Chattanooga from a Confederate semi- 
siege, cast Sherman in the star role: seize 
the north end of Missionary Ridge and 
so put his 25,000-man force in position 
to strike the 26,000 Confederates hold- 
ing it in flank and rear while the rest of 
the Union army attacked them frontally. 
Starting early on November 24 he crossed 
to the east side of the Tennessee River, 
but then moved so slowly and cautiously 
that he did not approach the north end 
of the ridge until mid-afternoon, where- 
upon he halted and dug in, thereby wast- 
ing an opportunity to seize his objective 
while it was virtually undefended. The 
next day, although ordered by Grant to 
attack at dawn, he held back until mid- 
morning in expectation of an enemy as- 


sault, then when he attacked did so in 
such a piecemeal fashion that the Rebel 
division now opposing him (Cleburne’s 
elite outfit) not only repelled his thrusts 
but launched sallies of its own. Finally, 
realizing that Sherman was stymied, 
Grant ordered George H. Thomas’ Army 
of the Cumberland to fake an assault on 
the enemy center in hope that this would 


produce a weakening of the right. As is | 


well-known, on their own initiative the 
Cumberlanders turned this “demonstra- 
tion” into an actual assault that swept the 
Confederates off Missionary Ridge and 
back into Georgia. It was another great 
victory for Grant but one that owed little, 
if anything, to Sherman; indeed, his lack 
of aggressiveness almost caused it to bea 
defeat. 

SHERMAN AND THE ATLANTA 
CAMPAIGN (MAY-SEPTEMBER 1864): 
Sherman’s capture of Atlanta early in 
September 1864 was, along with 
Antietam and Gettysburg-Vicksburg, 
one of the three most decisive military 
events of the Civil War in that, by assur- 
ing Lincoln’s reelection, it deprived the 
South of its last realistic hope of winning 
the war as a result of Lincoln being re- 
placed by a “peace” Democrat, an out- 
come Lincoln himself had come to ex- 
pect because of sagging Northern morale 
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occasioned by Grant’s failure to take 
Richmond and Sherman’s apparent 
stalemate in Georgia, plus the hideous 
losses suffered by Grant in his duel with 
Lee. But does Sherman’s great contribu- 
tion to Union victory make him a great 
commander? In some ways yes, particu- 
larly when it comes to logistics and his 
employment of flanking maneuvers 
rather than (except at Kennesaw Moun- 
tain) frontal attacks. Yet, if he be judged 
by what he could have accomplished but 
did not, then the answer must be no. 
Four times during the Atlanta Cam- 
paign he had excellent opportunities to 
destroy, or at least wreck, the Confeder- 


Museum of the Confederacy 


ate army opposing him, yet either failed 
to act on them or else did so in an inef- 
fectual fashion. (1) At the very beginning 
of the campaign, when his sending of the 
20,000-man Army of the Tennessee 
through Snake Creek Gap (instead of the 
60,000 strong Army of the Cumberland 
as proposed by Thomas) prevented the 
blocking of the line of supply and retreat 
for Joseph E. Johnston’s forces, which 
would have left them with no choice ex- 
cept to try to escape through the wilds 
of northeast Georgia and so opened the 
way to a defenseless Atlanta. (2) On July 
20 a few miles east of Atlanta, where ap- 
proximately 5,000 Rebel cavalry stopped 
Sherman’s left wing numbering about 
20,000 infantry from taking the city and 
gaining the enemy’s rear because he be- 
lieved that nearly all of the Confederate 
army, now headed by John B. Hood, 
faced that wing. In fact two-thirds of it 


was attacking his right wing north of 


Atlanta at Peachtree Creek—an attack he 


Opposite. John Bell Hood. “Had Sherman 
and Hood both remained in Georgia 
confronting one another this would have 
made no difference whatsoever to how the 
war came to a conclusion.” 


Below. Part of the cyclorama of the Battle 
of Atlanta. Courtesy City of Atlanta. 


did not know had taken place until after 
it was repulsed. (3) Two days later when, 
being assailed in the Battle of Atlanta by 
three-fourths of Hood’s army on his left, 
he rejected a proposal from one of his 
generals to pounce on the enemy’s ex- 
posed left flank and rear with three 
unengaged Union divisions, thereby 
squandering a splendid chance to attain 
total victory then and there. And (4) at 
Jonesboro on September | where his use 
of just one of his five available corps to 
attack a single Confederate corps allowed 
Hood to escape from a now-untenable 
Atlanta with army badly battered but still 
potent. 

Had Sherman, as he could and there- 
fore should have, rendered the Confed- 
erate forces in Georgia irrelevant, not 
only would he have taken Atlanta but also 
enabled his own army, or most of it, to 
go to Virginia, there to join Grant’s army 
in overwhelming Lee and so ending the 
war and the Confederacy before, perhaps 
long before, the presidential election. 


SHERMAN AND THE MARCH TO THE 
SEA AND THROUGH THE CAROLINAS 
(NOVEMBER-DECEMBER 1864): This is 
Sherman’s most famous exploit, one cel- 
ebrated in song and story ever since. It 
also is the main reason why present-day 


disciples of Liddell Hart claim that it de- 
feated the South by laying the “hard hand 
of war” on its civilians and thus destroy- 
ing the will of its soldiers to continue 
fighting. Many things could be said with 
(very little) respect to this contention but 
two will suffice. First, Sherman could not 
have made this march had Hood’s still 
dangerous army remained in his front in- 
stead of futilely attempting to undo the 
loss of Atlanta by assailing his rear, and 
had not Grant after Hood’s army was 
smashed at Nashville on December 15- 
16 authorized Sherman to come to Vir- 
ginia by way of the Carolinas rather than 
by ships as originally planned once he 
reached the Atlantic coast. And second, 
had Sherman and Hood both remained 
in Georgia confronting each other this 
would have made no difference whatso- 
ever in how the war came to a conclu- 
sion, namely with the surrender of Lee’s 
Army of Northern Virginia to vastly su- 
perior power brought against it by Grant, 
for by 1864-65 Lee had come to incar- 
nate the Confederacy and when he went 
down, so did it. Sherman’s approach 
through the Carolinas to Virginia con- 
tributed to this outcome but so did other 
factors of equal, if not greater, impact. 
In sum, Sherman learned to suppress 
his fear of failure but never succeeded in 
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eradicating it. Hence while he eventually 
became a capable commander he fell far 
short of being a great one. Had he been 
killed at Missionary Ridge probably to- 
day there would not be so much as a 
single biography of him other than, per- 
chance, an unpublished and unpublish- 
able Ph.D. dissertation slumbering in the 
stacks of the Ohio State Library. Although 
an extraordinary person, as a general his 
role in winning the war for the North 
before and after the Atlanta Campaign 
was minor when not minus. 


+ + 
STEVEN E. WOODWORTH: In making his 


case against Sherman, Albert Castel em- 
phasizes the general’s weaknesses and 
failures, dismisses his strengths, and 
claims that his successes were mere mat- 
ters of course, which pale in comparison 
to the stunning triumphs the historian’s 
imagination can conjure. By the same 
method of analysis, one could make a 
mediocrity out of any general who ever 
commanded troops. 

Castel begins with an account of 
Sherman’s prewar career, which is irrel- 
evant to his wartime performance, and 
of his early Civil War career, which was 
not successful. No surprises here, al- 
though Castel downplays Sherman’s ca- 
pable performance at First Bull Run. It 
should also be noted that Sherman’s es- 
timate of the number of troops needed 
to conquer the heartland of the South was 
proven by later events to be quite reason- 
able, even prescient. Remarkably, how- 
ever, Castel asserts, “Never has a general 
ultimately acclaimed by so many and so 
highly for his prowess as a warrior dis- 
played less evidence of that prowess in 
the beginning.” Really? What about Rob- 
ert E. Lee’s campaign in western Virginia? 
Or Stonewall Jackson’s Romney Cam- 
paign? Castel’s claim that Sherman was 
unique in getting off to a rough start sim- 
ply does not hold up. 

Castel’s next criticism involves the 
Battle of Shiloh. That Sherman grossly 
and stubbornly misinterpreted enemy in- 
tentions leading up to that battle is obvi- 
ous. Discerning Confederate intentions 
would have been simple for others, espe- 
cially those who have read lengthy stud- 
ies of the battle. Once a dramatic event 
takes place, it always appears to have been 
predictable because hindsight tells the 
historian which clues were vital, which 


insignificant, and which false. The unfor- 
tunate general who must act without the 
benefit of hindsight is much more likely 
to err. It is true that a number of Sher- 
man’s subordinate officers and enlisted 
men had a painfully clear concept of what 


| the Rebels were about to do, because their 


duties put them in a position to receive 
most of the valid clues and none of the 
false ones. Sherman ought to have done 
better before Shiloh, but the fact is that 
even the greatest generals will sometimes 
be surprised by the enemy’s actions. One 


| could think of Lee during Grant’s move- 


ment on Petersburg. 

Castel further asserts that Halleck 
and Grant were guilty of “greatly exag- 
gerating” Sherman’s performance during 
the actual fighting at Shiloh. One has to 


| wonder what source Castel has to sub- 


stantiate Sherman’s lower-than-reported 
performance. Sherman’s commanding 
officer as well as his subordinates right 
down to the soldiers in the ranks were 
virtually unanimous in their opinion that 
his leadership of the Union defensive 
stand was nothing short of magnificent. 
All the available evidence indicates that 
Sherman’s performance once the Battle 
of Shiloh had begun was probably equal 
if not superior, on a smaller scale, to 
George Thomas’ much-heralded stand at 
Chickamauga. 

Sherman did suffer a repulse at 
Chickasaw Bayou. The battle was not a 
masterpiece of tactical virtuosity and 
probably indicates that offensive tactics 
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were not Sherman’s strongest suit. For 
that matter, however, what Civil War gen- 
eral consistently demonstrated virtuos- 
ity on the tactical offensive? Several oc- 
casionally got the formula right but 
suffered frequent repulses too. It was a 
war characterized by the ineffectiveness 
of the tactical offensive, and the success- 
ful generals were those who, like Sher- 
man, found ways to work around that 
fact most of the time. However, the kind 
of aggressiveness required for decisive 
success in the Civil War meant that at- 
tacks must sometimes be launched, and 
a small mistake in execution or error in 
intelligence could make any of those at- 
tacks into debacles. Every one of the war’s 
truly great generals occasionally experi- 
enced appalling repulses such as those 
Sherman suffered at Chickasaw Bayou 
and Kennesaw Mountain. Grant had the 
May 22 assault at Vicksburg as well as 
Cold Harbor. Lee had Malvern Hill and 
Pickett’s Charge, and each of the above 
carried much higher butcher’s bills than 
did Chickasaw Bayou. 

To the apparent dismay of Castel, 
Sherman turned in a perfect performance 


Opposite. A Union supply train makes 
slow progress up a rain-drenched 
mountain trail during Sherman’s pursuit 
of the Confederate army in October 
1864. 


Below. Sherman’s troops leave a burning 
Atlanta on November 16, 1864. 
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in the Vicksburg Campaign, without the 
least hint of a stumble that even hind- 
sight could construe into an error. 
Castel’s answer: “any reasonably compe- 
tent general” could have done the same. 
When a perfect performance is dismissed 
as a mere matter of course, one begins to 
get the idea that this general just can’t win 
with this historian. The fact is that even 
reasonably competent Civil War gener- 
als, being human, occasionally made er- 
rors that hindered and sometimes 


| 


doomed the campaigns in which they | 


served. A corps commander who could 


go through an entire three-month-long 
campaign performing the most respon- 
sible assignments in the army without 
putting a foot wrong stood out as an 
army commander’s strong right arm, 
which is exactly what Grant considered 
Sherman to be. 

In fact, Sherman’s duties during the 
struggle for Vicksburg were not at all rou- 
tine or inconsequential. Before the final 
campaign got started, Sherman acted 
with admirable vigor and dash to rescue 
Rear Admiral David D. Porter’s gunboat 
fleet when it had become trapped on 


Deer Creek. Throughout the main 
Vicksburg Campaign, it was invariably 
Sherman whom Grant selected to oper- 
ate at the farthest distance from his own 
headquarters, where responsibility was 
greatest. Sherman carried out a brilliant 
demonstration along the Yazoo, then 
marched his corps with exceptional speed 
to join Grant’s army in the interior of 
Mississippi via the roundabout route 
through Grand Gulf. Sherman’s troops 
were among the first to enter Jackson, 
Mississippi, as well as the first to ap- 
proach the Vicksburg defenses from the 
inland side. When Grant needed a gen- 
eral he could trust absolutely to cover his 


| back during the siege, Sherman was the 


man. When Grant wanted someone to 
chase Joe Johnston out of Jackson again, 
he once more turned to Sherman with 


| yet another important semi-independent 


command, which Sherman capably ful- 
filled. It is hard to imagine what more 
Castel could ask of any general. 

When Grant summoned Sherman to 
Chattanooga to help bail out the semi- 


| besieged Army of the Cumberland, Sher- 


man led an epic march across southern 
Tennessee to arrive in Chattanooga much 
earlier than could reasonably have been 
expected, considering the conditions 
with which he had to contend. Grant as- 
signed Sherman to attack the north end 
of Missionary Ridge, and Sherman car- 
ried out a daring and well-coordinated 
river-crossing, putting his four divisions 
on the southeast bank of the Tennessee 
in amazingly short time and completely 
unknown to enemy headquarters. He 
then advanced with all deliberate speed 
to seize the high ground that observation 
from the northwest bank of the Tennes- 
see had indicated to be the north end of 


| the ridge. Hampered by a complete lack 


of aerial reconnaissance (an omission for 
which Castel unaccountably fails to take 
him to task) Sherman did not know that 
the high ground his troops held was sepa- 
rated from the rest of the ridge by a saddle 
about 150 feet deep. Believing he had 
achieved his objective for the day, it was 
natural for Sherman to halt. 

That halt was not significant to the 
outcome of Sherman’s further opera- 


| tions. The next day Sherman’s troops 


advanced across the saddle and got onto 
the end of Missionary Ridge proper be- 
fore encountering serious opposition. 
What stopped them (aside from the best 
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division in the Confederate army) was the 
fact that Missionary Ridge was more de- 
fensible on its flank than on its front. A 
frontal assault on Missionary Ridge prof- 
ited from abundant defilade and the cover 
of numerous ravines. A flank attack along 
the crest of the ridge would actually en- 
joy less of such advantages and would 
suffer from the disadvantage that the at- 
tacking troops would be separated from 
each other by the crest of the ridge itself 
and therefore less able to coordinate their 
attacks. Sherman’s assigned objective was 
to roll up the Confederate army by the 
flank, and that, ironically, turned out to 
be the most difficult task on the battle- 
field. 

Castel rightly recognizes the great 
importance of Sherman’s September 
1864 capture of Atlanta as well as 
Sherman’s outstanding performances 
both in logistics and in repeatedly execut- 
ing successful turning maneuvers. Yet he 
minimizes the significance of these ac- 
complishments, brushing them aside 
with the suggestion that they represent 
only minor aspects of generalship. Logis- 
tics is enormously important. From 
Napoleon’s famous comment about an 
army marching on its stomach to Erwin 
Rommel’s observation that a battle is won 
or lost by the quartermaster before the 
first shot is fired, great commanders have 
recognized logistics as one of the most 
important, if not the most important, as- 
pects of generalship. The Atlanta Cam- 
paign would have been completely im- 
possible without Sherman’s logistical 
genius. Similarly, it was operational wiz- 
ardry of a high order that enabled Sher- 
man to turn Johnston again and again, 
forcing a skillful if unaggressive opponent 
to retreat ninety miles through a region 
replete with strong defensive positions. 

In dismissing brilliant logistical and 
operational skills as criteria for great 
generalship Castel proposes an alterna- 
tive standard. Sherman is to be judged not 
a great general because, Castel vouchsafes, 
analysts of the battle more than a century 
later with complete knowledge of both 
sides’ positions and strength, and ample 
leisure for study, have been able to con- 
ceive a number of ways in which he might 
have been able to accomplish more. Is this 
surprising? No. What is surprising is that 
any serious historian would propose this 
as a criterion for judging generalship. To 
apply Castel’s standard, nothing short of 


omniscience qualifies a general for great- 
ness, and no general has ever achieved 
that standard. Castel’s what-might-have- 
been critique can be applied with equally 
negative results to any general, including 
Grant, Lee, or Jackson, my picks for top 
three generals of the Civil War. 

Castel attempts to denigrate Sher- 
man’s March to the Sea with more 
counterfactual assertions. Sherman could 
not have made the march, he claims, if 
Hood had not moved into north Geor- 
gia to threaten his supply line. Right. And 
Jackson’s flanking attack at Chancellors- 
ville would not have worked if Hooker’s 
flank had not been in the air. Lee never 
could have won the Battle of Fredericks- 
burg if Burnside had not taken his army 
there. The absurdity of such criticisms is 
self-evident. Generals react to what their 
opponents do and are to be judged on 
that basis. 

The fact is that Sherman’s March to 
the Sea and Carolinas Campaign were 
masterpieces not only of logistics and op- 
erations but also of strategy and politics. 
By demonstrating that the Confederate 
government could no longer give any of 
its people or their peculiar institution 
even minimal protection from the Union 
armies, Sherman tore the heart out of the 
rebellion. The Confederacy collapsed 
with the surrender of Lee’s army not be- 
cause the Virginia front was so impor- 
tant but because it was all that was left of 
the Confederacy, and the Army of North- 
ern Virginia was the Confederacy’s last 
remaining force that could even dream 
of offering serious resistance to a major 
Union army. Had Sherman remained in 
Atlanta after that city’s fall, idly confront- 
ing Hood while Rebel forces held two- 
thirds of the state of Georgia and most 
of the Carolinas, the Confederacy might 
very well have survived Appomattox by 
several months at least. 

In conclusion, Castel states that if 
Sherman “had been killed at Missionary 
Ridge probably today there would not be 
so much as a single biography of him.” 
This is hardly credible when one consid- 
ers the course of Civil War publishing 
over the past decade. It is also another 
counterfactual statement that could be 
applied equally well to any general. If Lee 
had died at Mechanicsville, Jackson at 
Kernstown, Grant at Belmont, all would 
be obscure today. The year 1864 saw 
Sherman’s emergence as one of the great 
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generals of the war, but even before that 
time he had demonstrated himself to be 
one of the Union’s best corps command- 
ers and Grant’s trusted right-hand man. 


+ + 


ALBERT CASTEL: I am abashed, indeed 
dashed, by Professor Woodworth’s mas- 
terly response to my critique of Sher- 
man’s generalship. How could I have 
been so wrong? 

The only way I can try to make 
amends for my ineptitude is to concede 
the validity of Professor Woodworth’s 
strictures. Thus Sherman’s prewar fail- 
ures have no relevance to his wartime fear 
of again failing. Likewise I should have 
said that Sherman’s stellar performance 
at First Bull Run heralded his subsequent 
military career. And of course Sherman’s 
declaration to Secretary of War Simon 
Cameron that he needed 60,000 troops 
to prevent Albert Sidney Johnston’s 
much smaller army from invading the 
North was made in the context of Fed- 


Below: Blueclad infantry advance on Con- 
federate positions along the Salkehatchie 
River in South Carolina. 


eral forces conquering the “heartland of 
the South,” which had to have been East 
Tennessee, the liberation of which from 
Confederate control was his prime mis- 
sion as Union commander in Kentucky. 
As to Lee and Jackson also failing in their 
first operations as independent com- 


manders, how obtuse of me not to have 


at least considered the possibility that 
they too suffered nervous breakdowns as 
a result but that unlike Sherman they 
were able to conceal their affliction until 
they recovered. 

That even the greatest generals 
sometimes have been surprised by the 
enemy’s actions is a facet of military his- 
tory which I must confess, with pained 
embarrassment, I never before realized. 
Perhaps this is because I labored under 
the misassumption that all great gener- 
als always surprised their opponents and 
never were surprised by them, a la Na- 
poleon, as witness Waterloo. Hence I 
thank Professor Woodworth for this rev- 
elation—and also for indicating that 
Douglas Southall Freeman's treatment of 
Lee’s reaction to Grant’s movement on 
Petersburg via a crossing of the James 


River is a mere whitewash devoid of | 


scholarly substance. 


merwan Heritage Sicture Collection 


By wondering “what source Castel 
has to substantiate Sherman’s lower- 
than-reported performance” at Shiloh, 
Professor Woodworth again gains my 
gratitude by making me aware of how 
slovenly I have been, in studying Shiloh, 
to consult the writings of such incompe- 
tents as Wiley Sword, Larry Daniel, Ken- 
neth Williams, Bruce Catton, and Brooks 


Simpson, plus such dubious primary | 


sources as the Official Records and Battles 
and Leaders. Now that I know better I 
shall henceforth endeavor to do better. 
But nothing I could hope to accomplish 
will equal, much less surpass, in glowing 
originality Professor Woodworth’s bril- 
liant observation that “Sherman’s perfor- 
mance once the Battle of Shiloh had be- 
gun was probably equal if not superior, 
on a smaller scale, to George Thomas’ 
much-heralded stand at Chickamauga.” 

Equally impressive is Professor 


Woodworth’s comment that all of the | 


Civil War’s “truly great generals occasion- 
ally experienced appalling repulses such 
as those that Sherman suffered at 
Chickasaw Bayou and Kennesaw Moun- 
tain.” I must confess that in spite of sixty- 
plus years of reading and writing about 
the Civil War I had remained ignorant 


of this; worse, that instead I had labored | 


under the delusion that the Army of the 
Cumberland’s charge up Missionary 
Ridge was typical of Civil War frontal as- 
saults. Well, live and learn. 

Learn is what I did from Professor 


| Woodworth’s dissection of my assertion 


that during the Vicksburg Campaign 
Sherman merely did what “any reason- 
ably competent general could have done.” 
Manifestly it required extraordinary skill 
on Sherman’s part to remain north of 
Vicksburg with his corps while the rest 
of Grant’s army moved against that for- 
tress city from the south and then the 
east, to have marched his corps down the 
west bank of the Mississippi in order to 
cross over to the east side aboard steam- 
boats, to have participated in the occu- 
pation of the undefended city of Jackson, 
to have engaged in two futile attacks at 
Vicksburg, and above all to have guarded 
against Joseph Johnston‘s non-attempt to 
come to the aid of Vicksburg’s belea- 
guered garrison, and then to have fol- 
lowed Johnston as he retreated to and 
from Jackson following the fall of 
Vicksburg. Just as Sherman’s stand at 


| Shiloh rivals Thomas’ at Chickamauga, 
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| so does his role in the Vicksburg Cam- 


paign rival Stonewall Jackson’s Valley 
Campaign. 

With regard to my egregious errors 
in describing Sherman’s performance 
during the Battle of Chattanooga, consid- 
erations of space limit me to saying only 
that it would seem that, as with Sherman 
at Shiloh, I misused the sources, both pri- 
mary and secondary, pertaining to that 
engagement. But since my account of 
what Sherman did (and did not do) dur- 


| ing it is much the same as that of Wiley 


| Sword in his Mountains Touched With 


Fire: Chattanooga Besieged, 1863 at least I 
have the consolation of knowing that lam 
not alone in my mistakes and instead 
share them with an historian who has a 
reputation for being a very wiley sort 
when it comes to judging generalship. 
Piercing as they are, none of Profes- 
sor Woodworth’s criticisms of my criti- 
cisms of Sherman penetrates deeper than 
his profound pronouncement that “great 
commanders have recognized logistics as 
one of the most important, if not the most 
important, aspects of generalship,’ and 
that the “Atlanta Campaign would have 
been completely impossible without 
Sherman’s logistical genius.” This is true, 
totally and undeniably so. Had Sherman 
been unable to provide his army with ra- 
tions and munitions while it advanced 
into Georgia, he would have been unable 
to reach, much less take, Atlanta. By the 
same token, because he was able to pro- 
vision it, he was able to take that city. Af- 
ter all, as Professor Woodworth notes, 
none other than Erwin Rommel, a certi- 


| fied military genius, pointed out that “a 


battle is won or lost by the quartermaster 
before the first shot is fired.” However I 
must admit to being puzzled by Rommel’s 
statement, for I have the impression that 
he garnered his sobriquet of “Desert Fox” 
by the way in which he overcame a hor- 
rendous logistical situation to inflict de- 
feat after defeat on a much larger and far 
better supplied British army and nearly 
reach Cairo, the Suez, and beyond before 
being stopped, then overwhelmed at El 
Alamein. But perhaps the British, who 
were well-stocked with quartermasters, 
albeit short of good generals, merely were 
toying with him, knowing all along that 
eventually he would lack sufficient sol- 
diers and supplies to keep on advancing. 

In his demolition of my contentions 
concerning Sherman’s generalship Profes- 


sor Woodworth saves his most devastat- 
ing critical blast for last. I judge Sher- 
man’s conduct of the Atlanta Campaign, 
he declares, on the basis of historical 
hindsight while at the same time endeav- 
oring to “denigrate” Sherman’s March to 
the Sea with a “counterfactual” claim that 
“Sherman would not have made the 
march...if Hood had not moved into 
north Georgia to threaten his supply 
line.” In response to this charge I can only 
offer the following, no doubt feeble, de- 
fense. First, what other sight does an his- 
torian possess other than hindsight, given 
that history deals with the past? And, sec- 
ond, what is counterfactual about stat- 
ing that Hood’s foray into northern 
Georgia and then into northern Alabama 
made Sherman’s March to the Sea pos- 
sible when that is the simple, basic fact 
of the matter? 

If Professor Woodworth, impeccable 
scholar that he is, doubts that this is a fact, 
then I suggest that he peruse a paper de- 
livered by Brevet Brigadier General John 


C. Palfrey, a West Pointer and during the | 
Civil War a Union engineer officer, to the | 


Military History Society of Massachusetts 
on April 12, 1886, and bearing the title 
“General Sherman’s Plans after the Fall 
of Atlanta.” This paper concludes with the 
following paragraph, one that contains a 
perceptive remark regarding hindsight in 
the writing of military history: 


American Heritage Picture Collection 


“Using the knowledge of the 
present to judge of the conduct 
of the past, and recognizing our 
probability of error from igno- 
rance of circumstances and prac- 
tical details, we cannot but think 
that the war would have ended 
sooner and with a better result, 
if General Sherman had never 
marched his army eastward from 
Georgia.” 

As this testifies, 1am by no means 
the first to take a skeptical view of the 
strategic impact of Sherman’s March 
to the Sea. Furthermore, although I 
have admitted (albeit tongue in cheek) 
to many things in this rejoinder to 
Professor Woodworth’s response to 
my critique of Sherman’s generalship, 
I deny adamantly and quite sincerely 
that anything I say about Sherman in 
that critique or any of my other writ- 
ings is original. For nearly one hun- 
dred and fifty years, Sherman, both 
while alive and after his death, has 
been the subject of extensive com- 
mentary, with the result that it is close 
to impossible to say anything about 
him, pro or con, that has not been said 
before—that is, unless one is gifted 
with Professor Woodworth’s rare tal- 
| ent for interpretive originality. 


+ + + 


March 1865, Cheraw, South Carolina. Sherman’s troops race across a 
footbridge set afire by retreating Confederates. 
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STEVEN WOODWORTH: Clearly nothing I 
or anyone else may say is going to change 
Dr. Castel’s mind about Sherman, and 
since he presents no new arguments or 
evidence in response to my statements, I 
suppose our debate is at an end. 

To summarize, Sherman’s critics 
present a low estimate of the general in 
three ways: 

1. They minimize his impressive ac- 
complishments. These include his ex- 
cellent defensive stand at Shiloh; his 
able exercise of semi-independent 
command and his rapid, reliable 
movements at Vicksburg; his brilliant 
maneuvering in the Atlanta Cam- 
paign; his profound strategic insight, 
his mastery of logistics, and his use 
of all these skills to execute the war- 
winning Savannah and Carolinas 
Campaigns. Sherman’s detractors 
would have us believe these are mere 
trivialities, matters of course that any 
qualified first sergeant could handle. 

I think they show him to be a supe- 
rior general. 

2. They dismiss the testimony of Sher- 
man’s contemporaries who had a 
high opinion of him. Grant had high 
praise for Sherman. So too did the of- 
ficers and enlisted men who served 
under him. Sherman’s modern-day 
detractors would have us disregard 
such eyewitness testimony. Their rea- 
soning seems to be that if Grant said 
good things about Sherman, then 
Grant liked Sherman, and if Grant 
liked Sherman, then any good things 
he might have said about Sherman 
are not to be trusted. Those who now 
attack Sherman would have us believe 
that the most competent judges of his 
skill are not the men who com- 
manded him or served with him, but 
rather various modern historians. I’ll 
go with the primary sources. 

3. They depict Sherman’s shortcomings 
and failures as uniquely bad. In fact, 
this is simply not the case. Almost any 
type of blunder Sherman made can 
also be found in the record of any 
other great Civil War general. To il- 
lustrate, let’s compare Sherman to 
one of the best, Robert E. Lee. 
Sherman failed in his early assign- 
ment in Kentucky; Lee failed in his 
early assignment in western Virginia. 
Sherman did not anticipate the 
enemy’s movement in the Shiloh 


Campaign; Lee did not anticipate 
Grant’s crossing of the James in the 
Petersburg Campaign. Sherman 
launched failed assaults at Chickasaw 
Bayou and Kennesaw Mountain; Lee 
launched much bloodier failed as- 
saults at Malvern Hill and Gettysburg. 
The list could go on, but the idea is 
clear. Sherman’s failures were com- 
mon to all the great generals of the 
Civil War. 


In conclusion, the arguments against 
Sherman evaporate when considered rea- 
sonably in the light of all the evidence, and 
Sherman emerges as easily one of the best 
generals of the Civil War. 


+ + 


ED. Like all generals Sherman had both 
strengths and weaknesses. Clearly contro- 
versy will continue between those who 
have different views as to just what those 
strengths and weaknesses were. But we 
hope the foregoing article at least clarifies 
some of the issues. A future article will 
explore the impact of Sherman’s March 


to the Sea on Confederate morale. i 
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“NOT ONE WORD ... 
WILL I EVER RECALL” 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN AND THE EMANCIPATION PROCLAMATION 


Abraham Lincoln was alone in his 
White House office when the secretary 
of state, William Henry Seward, and his 
son Frederick (who was serving as his 
father’s assistant) appeared in the door- 
way. It had been “a bright and brilliant 
day,” the first of the new year of 1863, but 
the afternoon sun was by now casting 
extravagant long shadows on the floor. 
As he entered, the younger Seward held 
a large leather portfolio containing a 
“broad parchment,” beautifully en- 
grossed in a State Department clerk’s 
schoolbook handwriting. By the President 
of the United States, the document read 
in lavishly looped script across the top, A 
Proclamation.' 

For twenty months now, Abraham 
Lincoln had lived face-to-face with the 
blood-smeared horror of civil war. And 
the longer the war went on, the more the 
president realized that the Confederacy’s 
black slaves were its great human re- 
source, building its fortifications, digging 
its ditches, burying its dead. The summer 
before, he had sketched a plan for a proc- 
lamation emancipating the Confed- 
eracy’s slaves, discussed it with his cabi- 
net, and put it away. He wrote and 
re-wrote it, and in September, he issued 
a preliminary version, threatening to 
implement it formally on New Year’s Day 
if the Confederates did not pull down 
their impudent red flags. Now the day 
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Right: An early version of the Emancipation Proclamation that 


ALLEN C. GUELZO 


had come, and the Proclamation, round- 
handed and formal, was on his desk. 
This was actually the third time this 
day the president had seen the Proclama- 
tion. That morning, he had risen early— 
but then, he almost always did, “as his 
sleep was light and capricious”—and 
wrote out a final draft of the Proclama- 
tion that incorporated the recommenda- 
tions the cabinet had made over the last 
three days. He covered three long sheets 
of paper, saving himself the trouble of 
writing in one instance by pasting two 
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paragraphs from a previously printed cir- 
cular onto the first page as an insertion. 
A clerk was summoned to take the draft 
over to the State Department for it to be 
engrossed, and in the meanwhile the 
president ate his usual meager breakfast 
(“an egg, a piece of toast coffee &c,” ac- 
cording to his secretary, John M. Hay).? 
Secretary of State Seward arrived 
with an engrossed copy for Lincoln’s sig- 
nature just after mid-morning. But here 
matters stalled. With his meticulous 
lawyer’s eye Lincoln noticed that the State 
Department’s copyist had committed a 
technical error. The closing subscription 
in the engrossed copy read: In testimony 
whereof I have hereunto set my name and 
caused the seal of the United States to be 
affixed. Setting his name to a document 
in testimony was what he did in the sub- 
scription of treaties; setting his hand was 
what he did in witness whereof to presi- 
dential proclamations—calling out the 
first troops, announcing the blockade, 
setting aside days of fasting and 

_ prayer—and that was what he 
wanted here.* He could not let 
this pass—not with this Procla- 
mation, which would be in- 
spected down to the last syllable 
like no other document he had 
written in his life. And so the 
botched copy was sent back to 
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and then proceed down the broad White 
House staircase with his wife, still dressed 
in her mourning black for the death of 
their son, Willie, ten months before. 

The well-wishers line began with the 
diplomatic corps, “arrayed in gold lace, 
feathers and other trappings, not to men- 
tion very good clothes,” followed by the 
justices of the Supreme Court, the de- 
crepit but dangerously antagonistic Chief 
Justice Roger Taney still at their head, and 
by the resident judges of the federal cir- 
cuit court and the lower courts; then 
those members of the cabinet like Gideon 
Welles who were not holding their own 
levees; then a procession of generals and 
admirals; and even a delegation of veter- 
ans of the War of 1812. At noon, the doors 
of the White House were opened to the 
general public. “The Press was tremen- 
dous,” wrote Noah Brooks for the Sacra- 
mento Union, and “the jam most exces- 
sive; all persons, high or law, civil, uncivil, 
or otherwise, were obliged to fall into an 
immense line...all forcing their way along 
the stately portico of the White House to 
the main entrance.”4 

The doors were finally closed at two 
o'clock, and the president went back up- 
stairs. Some time that afternoon the two 
Sewards reappeared with the recopied 
version of the Proclamation and Lincoln’s 
early morning hand-written draft. By 
that point the president was thoroughly 
exhausted. “I was tired that day,” he ad- 
mitted later to New Jersey Congressman 
James Scovel. But his determination to 
finish this work was as high as heaven.° 

With the engrossed copy spread out 
before him, Lincoln picked up a pen he 
had already promised to Charles Sumner 
as a keepsake and, after dipping it in his 
inkwell, moved to sign the document. 

His hand and forearm were trem- 
bling, and he put down the pen. In a 
moment he tried again, and again the 
shaking in his enormous bony hand 
made him set the pen on the desk. 

“T could not for a moment, control 
my arm,” Lincoln later told a loyal Con- 
gressional ally, Isaac Arnold. “I paused 
and a superstitious feeling came over me 
which made me hesitate.” But then he 
remembered “that I had been shaking 
hands for hours, with several hundred 
people.” Looking up at the Sewards, he 
explained, “I never in my life felt more 
certain that I was doing right than I do 
in signing this paper.” If his hand was 


as 


Confederate leaders saw the Proclamation as opening the way to social chaos. Adalbert Volck depicts the 
president working on the document surrounded by satanic symbols and images of slave revolts. 


trembling, it was not because of doubt 
or hesitation over the Proclamation. “I 
have been receiving calls and shaking 
hands,” he explained, “till my arm is stiff 
and numb.” 

Still, if he signed it and the numb- 
ness caused his hand to waver, “they will 
say ‘he had some compunctions.” And 
then the iron again came back into him. 
“Anyway, it is going to be done.” And he 
signed it “slowly and carefully,” slightly 
cramping the final min his first name and 
the loop of the Lat the beginning of Lin- 
coln, But there it was, as clear as it needed 
to be: Abraham Lincoln. He looked up 
with a smile, “and a laugh followed at his 
apprehension,” and he remarked quietly, 
“That will do.”® 

“The signature looks a little tremu- 
lous,” Lincoln told Speaker of the House 
Schuyler Colfax “and other friends that 
night,” but “not because of any uncer- 
tainty or hesitation on my part.” It was 
the hand-shaking, and “three hours’ 
hand-shaking is not calculated to im- 
prove a man’s chirography.” And what- 
ever the state of his hand, “my resolu- 
tion was firm....Not one word of it will 
ever recall.” Secretary Seward then signed 
it, and Lincoln called in secretary John 
Nicolay to copy the formal superscrip- 
tion (“By the President of the United 
States. A Proclamation”) and subscrip- 
tion onto the written draft, which he and 
Seward then signed again. Lincoln would 
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keep the draft for himself; Seward took 
the engrossed copy and left for the State 
Department, where the Great Seal of the 
United States would be embossed onto 
the Proclamation. Someone in the State 
Department leaked the text of the first, 
uncorrected engrossed copy to a re- 
porter, and by nightfall, Gideon Welles 
was able to read a bootlegged version of 
the Proclamation on the pages of the 
Evening Star.’ 

Massachusetts congressman George 
Boutwell would later opine that 
“Lincoln’s fame” would “be carried along 
the ages” by “three great papers...the 
proclamation of emancipation, his ora- 
tion at Gettysburg, and his second inau- 
gural address.” Placing the Proclamation 
first was not a slip of Boutwell’s pen, since 
Boutwell was convinced that the Procla- 
mation was the principal of the trio. 

If all that Lincoln said and was 
should fail to carry his name and 
character to future ages, the eman- 
cipation of four million human be- 
ings by his single official act is a 
passport to all of immortality that 
earth can give. There is no other 
individual act performed by any 
person on this continent that can 
be compared with it. The Declara- 
tion of Independence, the Consti- 
tution, were each the work of bod- 
ies of men. The Proclamation of 
Emancipation in this respect stands 


alone. The responsibility was wholly 
upon Lincoln; the glory is chiefly 
his. No one can now say whether the 
Declaration of Independence, or 
the Constitution of the United 
States, or the Proclamation of 
Emancipation was the highest, best 
gift to the country and to mankind.’ 


Chief Justice Roger B. 
Taney (above) and Dred 
Scott (right), whom Taney 
returned to slavery in 1857. 


For all of this, how- 
ever, the Emancipation 
Proclamation remains a 
document shrouded in misun- 
derstanding, and it is not too much to 
say that, today, it is probably Lincoln’s 
least-admired state paper. One reason for 
the depth of misunderstanding concerns 
those twenty months between the out- 
break of civil war and the issue of the 
Proclamation. Why did Lincoln take so 
long? If he was as anti-slavery as he 
claimed to be—“I am naturally anti-sla- 
very, he told Albert Hodges and Tho- 
mas Bramlette in 1864. “If slavery is not 
wrong, nothing is wrong. I can not re- 
member when I did not so think, and 
feel”—why didn’t he decree emancipa- 
tion with the same proclamation that 
called out the troops to suppress the re- 
bellion? “How come it took him two 
whole years to free the slaves?” asked the 
suspicious black militant Julius Lester in 
1968. “His pen was sitting on his desk 
the whole time.”? 

But the fact is that Lincoln was ready 
to turn the first wheels toward emanci- 


~~. y ~~ 


pation within seven months of becom- 
ing president. As early as November 1861 
Lincoln composed an emancipation plan 
for the Delaware legislature that he hoped 
would become a model for emancipat- 
ing slaves in all the remaining states. The 
plan, presented by Lincoln to Delaware’s 
lone member of the House of Represen- 
tatives, George P. Fisher, offered what 
amounted to a federal buy-out. The Dela- 
ware legislature would pass a bill imme- 
diately freeing all Delaware slaves over the 
age of thirty-five and automatically free- 
ing all others when they arrived at that 
age, and in return Congress would pay 
the state of Delaware $719,200 in six per- 
cent United States bonds, doled out in 
thirty-one annual installments. Tacked 
onto the plan was an alternative 
timetable that compressed 
the compensation into ten 
payments of $71,920, 
with the result that sla- 
very would be com- 
pletely eliminated in 
Delaware by 1872.'° 
This looks so 
different from what 
we are likely to think 
of as an emancipa- 
tion proclamation 
that it hardly seems to 
deserve the name. But 
Lincoln had good reason 
for thinking that this was 
precisely the way to toll the bell 
for the death of slavery. Bear in mind that 
American slavery was the creation of 
state, not federal, law. And in this era be- 
fore the Fourteenth Amendment, a legal 
fire wall separated state and federal ju- 
risdictions and made direct interference 
by the federal government in state mat- 
ters—like slavery—a constitutional im- 
possibility. Standing before that fire wall, 
Lincoln had no confidence that procla- 
mations, presidential or otherwise, would 
make the slightest legal indentation. If 
anything, a presidential emancipation 
decree issued one day would be followed 
by a stampede of howling slaveowners 
into the federal courts the next day, bran- 
dishing lawsuits and demanding injunc- 
tions and denouncing Lincoln’s subver- 
sion of the Constitution. And at the top 
of the federal court pyramid sat Chief 
Justice Roger B. Taney, who in 1857 had 
written the decision in Dred Scott that 
barred the federal government from in- 


terfering in slaveholding in the federal 
territories. What Taney would do to an 
emancipation proclamation, issued solely 
on Lincoln’s authority as president, re- 
quired no imagination to conceive. 

But if Lincoln could use the consid- 
erable economic pressures of the federal 
government to persuade slave-state leg- 
islatures to do the work of emancipation 
themselves, then the same fire wall that 
prevented him from meddling in state 
slaveholding would prevent the federal 
courts from meddling in state emanci- 
pation, and the path would be open to 
the piecemeal, but rapid, extinction of 
slavery. Once a slave state like Delaware 
opted for compensated emancipation, 
slaveowners would either have to accept 
the buy-out or leave Delaware for another 
slave state with their slaves. As they did, 
the boundaries of legalized slavery would 
contract, while the supply of slaves within 
them would increase. And since the in- 
crease of supply always drives down price, 
so the value of staves would spiral down- 
ward. The faster the spiral, the faster 
slaveowners would look for a way to 
dump their slaves, and the happier they 
would be to accept federal buy-out 
money. “If Congress will pass a law au- 
thorizing the issuance of bonds for the 
payment of the emancipated Negroes in 
the border states,” Lincoln cheerfully as- 
sured his old judicial friend, David Davis, 
then “Delaware, Maryland, Kentucky, and 
Missouri will accept the terms.”!! 

All of this would, of course, be a 
costly proposition for Congress. But it 
would be a lot less costly than civil war. 
In fact, it might help bring an end to the 
war all by itself, because once the Border 
States opted to begin compensated eman- 
cipation, the Confederates would lose all 
hope of recruiting the Border to their 
cause, and the rebellion would collapse 
in dismay. By these means, “it seemed to 
him that gradual emancipation and gov- 
ernmental compensation” would bring 
slavery “to an end.” Lincoln liked the plan 
so much that in March 1862 he sent a 
set of resolutions to Congress, extend- 
ing the Delaware plan to all of the other 
Border States. ! 

What Lincoln never anticipated was 
the violence with which Delaware and the 
Border would throw compensated eman- 
cipation back in his face. Despite the fact 
that slavery was weaker in Delaware than 
in any other slaveholding state, Delawar- 
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eans were so deeply dyed by racial hatred 
that, as “I.N.E” in the Delaware Gazette 
put it, “we...look upon freedom possessed 
by a negro, except in a very few cases, asa 
greater curse” than slavery. Lincoln’s plan 
squeaked through the Delaware senate by 
a five-to-four vote, but in the Delaware 
house, a straw poll showed that the bill 
would fail by a single vote, and the bill 
was withdrawn.!? In July 1862, after re- 
peated meetings, the congressional del- 
egations of Kentucky, Maryland, and 
Missouri similarly folded their arms and 
told Lincoln to expect no cooperation 
from them, either. 

It was not until Lincoln had ex- 
hausted the last hope of luring the Bor- 
der States with the bait of compensation 
that he turned to issuing a proclamation. 
And even then he remained less than cer- 
tain that a presidential proclamation 
would survive a court challenge. Two of 
Lincoln’s generals, John C. Fremont and 
David Hunter, had already tried to issue 
local emancipation proclamations based 
on martial law. But as Lincoln wearily re- 
minded them, martial law was a tricky 
and unproven concept in America in 
1861. Congress, likewise, had tried to 
nudge Lincoln into issuing a proclama- 
tion about slavery by passing two Con- 
fiscation Acts (in 1861 and in 1862), au- 
thorizing the confiscation of Confederate 
property—including, quite deliberately, 
slave “property”’—that Lincoln was to 
implement through a presidential proc- 
lamation. But Lincoln was aware that 
both the Constitution and the 1856 Paris 
Convention (the forerunner of the mod- 
ern Geneva Conventions) restricted gov- 
ernment confiscations of non-combatant 
property, much less giving “confiscated” 
slaves legal freedom. He did little to en- 
force either Confiscation Act. 

Rather than resort to confiscations 
or proclamations, Lincoln might simply 
have determined to keep dangling his 
bail-out bait before the Border States 
until one of them finally weakened and 
set the snowball toward emancipation 
rolling. But that would have required 
time. In the summer of 1862 time was 
what Lincoln did not have, and that had 
a great deal to do with the extraordinary 
political resistance of his own generals, 
and in particular Major General George 
B. McClellan. 

Despite the lavish promises and ex- 
pectations that McClellan had raised as 
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William Tolman Carlton’s “Watch Meeting—Dec. 31st, 1862— Waiting for the Hour” depicts slaves 
waiting for the Emancipation Proclamation to take effect. Today this painting hangs above the president's 
desk in the Lincoln Bedroom, which during the Civil War functioned as the president's office and cabinet 

room. It was in this room that he signed the Emancipation Proclamation on January 1, 1863. 


EMANCIPATION PROCLAMATION 
Final Draft, January 1, 1863 


By the President of the United States of America: 
A Proclamation. 


Whereas, on the twenty-second day of 
September, in the year of our Lord one thou- 
sand eight hundred and sixty-two, a procla- 
mation was issued by the President of the 
United States, containing, among other 
things, the following, to wit: 

“That on the first day of January, in the 
year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred 
and sixty-three, all persons held as slaves 
within any State or designated part of a State, 
the people whereof shall then be in rebellion 
against the United States, shall be then, 
thenceforward, and forever free; and the Ex- 
ecutive Government of the United States, in- 
cluding the military and naval authority 
thereof, will recognize and maintain the free- 
dom of such persons, and will do no act or 
acts to repress such persons, or any of them, 
in any efforts they may make for their actual 
freedom. 

“That the Executive will; on the first day 
of January aforesaid, by proclamation, desig- 
nate the States and parts of States, if any, in 
which the people thereof, respectively, shall 
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then be in rebellion against the United States; 
and the fact that any State, or the people 
thereof, shall on that day be, in good faith, 
represented in the Congress of the United 
States by members chosen thereto at elec- 
tions wherein a majority of the qualified vot- 
ers of such State shall have participated, shall, 
in the absence of strong countervailing tes- 
timony, be deemed conclusive evidence that 
such State, and the people thereof, are not 
then in rebellion against the United States.” 

Now, therefore I, Abraham Lincoln, 
President of the United States, by virtue of 
the power in me vested as Commander-in- 
Chief, of the Army and Navy of the United 
States in time of actual armed rebellion 
against the authority and government of the 
United States, and as a fit and necessary war 
measure for suppressing said rebellion, do, 
on this first day of January, in the year of 
our Lord one thousand eight hundred and 
sixty-three, and in accordance with my pur- 
pose so to do publicly proclaimed for the 
full period of one hundred days, from the 


the “Young Napoleon” of the Union in 
1861, by the summer of 1862 his chief 
military accomplishment had been a 
failed invasion of Virginia along the 
James River peninsula. Unfazed by his 
dismal showing on the peninsula, 
McClellan proceeded to blame the entire 
fiasco on Lincoln, and in July 1862, when 
Lincoln came down to visit McClellan at 
his headquarters at Harrison’s Landing 
on the James, McClellan presented him 
with a letter that amounted to a political 
ultimatum: do nothing about slavery or 
the army will no longer fight for you. To 
others, McClellan was even less guarded. 
For months there had been whispers 
about McClellan’s “putting his sword 
across the government’s policy,” about 
“his sympathies with the South, and his 
“incapacity and want of loyalty.” Quar- 
termaster General Montgomery Meigs, 
who accompanied Lincoln on the visit, 
was appalled to hear “officers of rank” in 
the camp at Harrison’s Landing speak 
easily about “a march on Washington to 
‘clear out those fellows.””!4 

It has never been clear whether 
McClellan was seriously contemplating 
a military intervention of some sort or 


day first above mentioned, order and desig- 
nate as the States and parts of States wherein 
the people thereof respectively, are this day 
in rebellion against the United States, the 
following, to wit: 

Arkansas, Texas, Louisiana, (except the 
Parishes of St. Bernard, Plaquemines, 
Jefferson, St. John, St. Charles, St. James 
Ascension, Assumption, Terrebonne, La- 
forche, St. Mary, St. Martin, and Orleans, in- 
cluding the City of New Orleans) Missis- 
sippi, Alabama, Florida, Georgia, South 
Carolina, North Carolina, and Virginia, (ex- 
cept the forty-eight counties designated as 
West Virginia, and also the counties of 
Berkley, Accomac, Northampton, Elizabeth 
City, York, Princess Ann, and Norfolk, includ- 
ing the cities of Norfolk and Portsmouth), 
and which excepted parts are, for the 
present, left precisely as if this proclamation 
were not issued. 

And by virtue of the power, and for the 
purpose aforesaid, I do order and declare that 
all persons held as slaves within said desig- 
nated States, and parts of States, are, and 
henceforward shall be free; and that the Ex- 
ecutive government of the United States, in- 
cluding the military and naval authorities 
thereof, will recognize and maintain the free- 
dom of said persons. 


just offering his usual mixture of bluster 
and wishful thinking. But it is certain that 
Lincoln was “grieved with what he had 
witnessed” at Harrison’s Landing. If 
emancipation were to be wedged into 
federal policy, it would have to be with- 
out any further delay, before McClellan 
and the army could extort some sort of 
cease-fire or negotiated settlement, and 
the only quick weapon at hand was the 
one Lincoln had always regarded with the 
greatest legal suspicion—a military proc- 
lamation, based on his “war powers” as 
commander-in-chief. Two days after re- 
turning from Harrison’s Landing, Lin- 
coln told two members of his cabinet to 
look for a decisive change in emancipa- 
tion policy. Ten days later he introduced 
the first draft of the Emancipation Proc- 
lamation at a cabinet meeting. He had 
been trying to get to emancipation from 
the start; resorting to a proclamation was 
only a change in tactics, not a tardy be- 
ginning.) 

The other great reason for misun- 
derstanding the Proclamation comes 
from within the Proclamation itself— 
from its language, and from the limita- 
tions Lincoln placed on its application. 


And I hereby enjoin upon the people so 
declared to be free to abstain from all violence, 
unless in necessary self-defense; and I recom- 
mend to them that, in all cases when allowed, 
they labor faithfully for reasonable wages. 

And I further declare and make known, 
that such persons of suitable condition, will 
be received into the armed service of the 
United States to garrison forts, positions, sta- 
tions, and other places, and to man vessels of 
all sorts in said service. 

And upon this act, sincerely believed to 
be an act of justice, warranted by the Consti- 
tution, upon military necessity, I invoke the 
considerate judgment of mankind, and the 
gracious favor of Almighty God. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand and caused the seal of the United 
States to be affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington, this first 
day of January, in the year of our Lord one 
thousand eight hundred and sixty three, and 
of the Independence of the United States of 
America the eighty-seventh. 


By the President: Abraham Lincoln 
William H. Seward, Secretary of State 


Source: The Abraham Lincoln Papers 
at the Library of Congress 


Why is it so bland? Why is it so incomplete? 
Why did he justify it only as a “military 
necessity”? The Proclamation, as Lincoln 
issued it on January 1, 1863, limited 
emancipation only to the “States and 
parts of States” still in rebellion, and did 
not include Delaware, Maryland, Ken- 
tucky, and Missouri—all of which, on the 
surface, looks ridiculous. In the Border 
States, where Lincoln actually had Union 
soldiers on the ground to compel the 
emancipation of slaves, he did nothing, 
but in the Confederate states, where he 
no longer had such power, he proclaimed 
an emancipation that no one could en- 
force. As the London Times smirked, 
“Where he has no power Mr. Lincoln will 
set the negroes free; where he retains 
power he will consider them as slaves.” 

But the Times (always a pro-Confed- 
erate newspaper in its editorial sympa- 
thies) was deliberately looking past two 
facts. First, laws are not the less laws 
merely because circumstances render 
them inoperative at a given time. Lincoln 
might have lacked the physical power to 
break the shackles off Confederate slaves. 
But so long as the Confederacy was rec- 
ognized under international law as only 
an insurrection, Lincoln had a fairly 
strong case for arguing that his constitu- 
tional powers as commander-in-chief 
gave him all the authority he needed to 
issue a legally binding military proclama- 
tion for the places controlled by the 
rebels. The proof is in the judicial pud- 
ding. No slaves freed under the terms of 
the Proclamation were ever legally re- 
turned to slavery by the federal authori- 
ties, or turned over to slaveowners try- 
ing to reclaim them; and Southerners 
who tried to keep slaves in bondage were 
successfully prosecuted under the provi- 
sions of the Proclamation.!” 

The other fact that the Times’ sneer- 
ing little quip ignored concerned the 
slaves of the Border States who did not 
benefit from the Proclamation. No mat- 
ter how much Lincoln might have wanted 
to emancipate them at the same time as 
the others, the fact was that the Border 
States were not in rebellion. Their courts 
and legislatures were open, and their rep- 
resentatives were in Congress, and in that 
case Lincoln had no martial-law author- 
ity as president to exercise. The fire wall 
between the states and the federal gov- 
ernment remained as high, and as much 
in force, as ever, and any effort by Lin- 
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coln to reach over it to extend emanci- 
pation there would have ended the fol- 
lowing day in federal court. Legally and 
constitutionally the rebel states were the 
only places a president could, through his 
powers as commander-in-chief, issue any 
military decrees at all. 

But the unkindest cut of all at the 
Proclamation was based not on its lack 
of reach but on its lack of eloquence. In 
1948 Columbia University professor Ri- 
chard Hofstadter coined the complaint 
that has dangled around the neck of the 
Emancipation Proclamation ever since: 
“The Emancipation Proclamation of 
January 1, 1863, had all the moral gran- 
deur of a bill of lading.” What Hofstadter 
meant was that, unlike the winged elo- 
quence of the Gettysburg Address or the 
Second Inaugural, the Emancipation 
Proclamation was written in the flat le- 
gal language of whereas and therefore— 
and that, for Hofstadter, was damning 
evidence of Lincoln’s insincerity in issu- 
ing it, since, if he had really had his heart 
in it, “Lincoln could have risen to the oc- 
casion.” Beyond its “propaganda value,” 
the Proclamation did nothing, and was 
intended to do nothing, since Lincoln’s 
only real concern in waging war was the 
restoration of the Union and making the 
American economy safe for white wage- 
earners. '8 

What Hofstadter and the endless le- 
gions who quote him have missed is that 
the Gettysburg Address and the Second 
Inaugural were not legal documents. 
They are much loved and beautiful, but 
they changed no one’s name, address, 
property, income, taxes, or anything else, 
nor can they ever be taken into a court 
of law to determine the outcome of a pro- 
ceeding. The Proclamation was different: 
it radically altered the legal status of the 
single most important, numerous, and 
profitable capital assets in the American 
economy in the nineteenth century, au- 
thorized recruitment of those “assets” 
into federal service, and did all of this 
under the maddened eye of the same Su- 
preme Court that had sent Dred Scott 
back into slavery as recently as 1857. The 
language of emancipation had to be le- 
galistic, if the Proclamation was to with- 
stand the scrutiny of a court eager to pick 
apart its faintest weakness. If Lincoln had 
not done so, we would now be blaming 
him for having botched emancipation for 
the sake of a good phrase. 


Thousands of former slaves living on the South Carolina Sea Islands celebrate their freedom on 
January 1, 1863. Sergeant Prince Rivers and Corporal Robert Sutton of the 1st South Carolina Volunteers 
present the colors. The colonel of the regiment, Thomas Wentworth Higginson, stands between them. 


Anticipation, mingled with anxiety 
that Lincoln might at the last minute lose 
heart, drew enormous crowds in every 
major Northern city on New Year’s Day, 
waiting to see what, if anything, the 
threatened Proclamation would look 
like. In Boston, the epicenter of aboli- 
tionism, two great meetings were orga- 
nized at Music Hall and at Tremont 
Temple, the first largely for whites and 
the second for Boston’s black commu- 
nity. Tremont Temple hosted the elite of 
black abolitionism—Frederick Doug- 
lass, Charels Lenox Redmond, William 
Wells Brown, John S. Rock. Douglass, 
who had dogged Lincoln for dallying so 
long over emancipation, thanked God 
that he was alive to see the end of sla- 
very. Thirty years ago, he reminded the 
crowd of three thousand, white 
Bostonians “deemed it a duty that they 
owed to God” to break up abolitionist 
meetings and destroy abolitionist 
presses. But now, Douglass quipped, 
“Things was a-workin.” It was not until 
Douglass was finished, however, that the 
news of the Proclamation was rushed 
into the church, and it was not until an- 
other seven speakers had taken their turn 
at the pulpit that the full text of the Proc- 
lamation was hurried in to be read. “The 
joyous enthusiasm manifested was be- 
yond description. Cheers were proposed 
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for the President and for the proclama- 
tion, the whole audience rising to their 
feet and shouting at the tops of their 
voices, throwing up their hats and indi- 
cating the gratification in every conceiv- 
able manner.”!? 

Lincoln’s mind, however, was only 
on business. He finished out his day with 
a note to the secretary of war about the 
plea of “an old lady of genteel appear- 
ance” who had protested government ap- 
propriation of her boarding house, and 
another note to Major General Henry W. 
Halleck. He paid a brief visit to the War 
Department telegraph office to see if 
there was news of the war from Tennes- 
see, and showed so little excitement that 
“no one would have supposed from 
Lincoln’s perfectly composed manner at 
the time that he had that day given to 
the world a document of imperishable 
human interest, which meant so much 
to the country, and especially to four mil- 
lions of slaves, whose shackles were for- 
ever loosed.” He had dinner, and enter- 
tained some Congressional friends in the 
evening, until “great processions” of 
whites and blacks (numbers of them 
clutching the leaked version of the Proc- 
lamation in the Evening Star) came by 
the White House and called for him to 
come out and speak to them. He only 
came to the window, and bowed as the 


Library of Congress 


Southern illustrated News 


A Southern cartoon portrays Lincoln as his 
true, satanic self after signing the Proclamation. 


After the Emancipation Proclamation 
went into effect, Union authorities began 
to recruit black soldiers. 


throng cheered and promised that “they 
would hug him to death.””° 

Lincoln needed no celebrations. He 
had told Charles Sumner more than a 
year before, “I know very well that the 
name which is connected with this act 
will never be forgotten.” And, as he would 


later tell the artist Francis Carpenter, “as 


affairs have turned, it is the central act of 
my administration, and the great event of 


the nineteenth century.’*! The Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation, by freeing four mil- 
lion slaves, put slavery on the fast road to 
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extinction, a road Lincoln had been trav- 
elling since the beginning of his admin- 
istration, and which he would finalize 
with the passage of the Thirteenth 
Amendment, only three months before 
his death. Even if the Proclamation was 
not, as Hofstadter complained half-a- 
century ago, the most heroic of Lincoln’s 
writings, it was unquestionably the most 
epochal. And even if it had little more 
“moral grandeur” than “a bill of lading,” 
Lincoln’s Emancipation Proclamation 
was still a bill that itemized the destinies 
of four millions of human beings, bound 
in the way of danger for the port of 
American freedom. 


ALLEN C. GUELZO is the Grace Fer- 
guson Kea Professor of American History 
at Eastern University, where he also di- 
rects the Templeton Honors College. He 
is the author of Abraham Lincoln: Re- 
deemer President (which won the Lincoln 
Prize for 2000) and Lincoln’s Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation: The End of Slavery in 
America, published in February by Simon 
and Schuster. 


ED. Those interested in the significance 
of the Proclamation should check out 
William C. Harris’ article in North & 
South, volume 5, #1. The article includes 
a map showing the Union-occupied parts 
of nine states in which slaves were freed 
immediately (for availability see page 82). 
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DOROTHY E. KELLY 


GENERAL WILLIAM P. SANDERS 
SON OF THE SOUTH, DEFENDER OF THE UNION 


“Anyone who remembers... Sanders... bears with him the mental picture of a man endowed by Nature with 
something over six feet of as perfect a manhood as ever sat in a saddle and of a disposition as kind and thoughtful and 
considerate as ever endeared a man to his fellows. Brave, self-reliant and untiring he would have won his way to high 


position had not a murderous bullet put a sudden stop to his brightening career... 


WILLIAM PRICE SANDERS was born 
near Frankfort, Kentucky, on September 
17, 1833, the sixth of Margaret and Lewis 
Sanders’ seven children. When William 
was seven, his father, a prominent attor- 
ney, moved the family to Natchez, Mis- 
sissippi.? In 1852 Lewis, who was well 
connected politically, secured eighteen- 
year-old William’s appointment as a ca- 
det to West Point. His years at the Acad- 
emy were somewhat rocky. In 1854 
Sanders, who had accumulated numer- 
ous demerits for minor infractions, was 
found deficient in mathematics and low 
in French and drawing, and was recom- 
mended for dismissal. Lewis Sanders re- 
fused to use his political clout on his son’s 
behalf, perhaps feeling William should 
accept responsibility for his situation. 
However, the eldest Sanders daughter, 
Elizabeth, felt the dismissal would ruin 
her brother’s life and wrote to her father’s 
old friend, Secretary of War Jefferson 
Davis. For a few months William was in 
limbo, but at the direction of the secre- 
tary he was retained and given time to 
redeem himself. A letter from Comman- 
dant Robert E. Lee to Lewis Sanders some 
months later noted improvement and the 
probability that Cadet Sanders could pass 
his next set of exams. Though he never 
managed to acquire a passion for his 
studies, William successfully completed 
his four years and graduated in 1856, 
forty-first in a class of forty-nine. Fitz- 
hugh Lee, the commandant’s nephew, 
graduated forty-fifth.* 

Upon graduation Sanders was as- 
signed to the 2nd Dragoons as a second 
lieutenant. He served on the western 
frontier, and in 1857 participated in 
Colonel Albert Sidney Johnston’s Utah 
Expedition against the Mormons. At the 
outbreak of the Civil War Lieutenant 
Sanders was in San Francisco, detailed to 
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—Major W.C. Bartlett 


capture deserters and return them to 
Utah.* When news of the firing on Fort 
Sumter reached that city, Sanders and his 
Southern-born military comrades found 
themselves torn between the government 
they served and the land of their birth. 
In San Francisco Sanders met Edward 
Porter Alexander, a friend from West 
Point who had been in the class behind 
| him and was also a son of the South. 
| Alexander had decided to resign his com- 
mission and tender his services to the 
Confederate government. Over the next 
few days, as Alexander awaited a ship to 
return east, he and Sanders were often 
together, spending a lot of time at the 
homes of Sanders’ wealthy brothers-in- 
law. Sanders and Alexander dined, played 
billiards, and discussed the political cri- 
sis and their futures. Alexander wrote 
later that Sanders was “intensely South- 
ern in his views,’ more so than any other 
officer he had spoken with during the 
early months of the war. Alexander tried 
to persuade Sanders to take ship with 
him, but Sanders insisted that he must 
return his deserters to Utah, where he 
would resign his commission and make 
| his way overland to join the Confederate 
| army. Sanders saw Alexander off, and 
| both men expected to renew their friend- 
ship in the Southern army in a few 
months. However, the next time they met 
would be as adversaries on the battlefield. 

Sanders’ decision to remain with the 
Union is puzzling, and most likely was 
| difficult to make, given his southern roots 
and the fact that he still had family living 
in Mississippi. Both of his older broth- 
ers, Lewis and Edward, served in the Con- 
federate army, the latter as leader of Sand- 
ers’ Cavalry Battalion under Earl Van 
| Dorn and N. B. Forrest. However, Sand- 
ers’ younger brother Morton, a cadet in 
| the Naval Academy during the war, chose 
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the Union. As no journal or letters exist 
to enlighten us, we can only speculate 
with Alexander on the reasons behind 
Sanders’ decision to stay with the Union.> 


t+ + 


To a soldier used to the open spaces 
of the West and demanding frontier du- 
ties, Sanders’ first assignment in the Civil 
War must have seemed confining, bor- 
ing, and downright frustrating. He was 
promoted to captain on May 14, 1861, 
and assigned to the 6th U.S. Cavalry, 
which was charged with manning the 
defenses around Washington, D.C. The 
beginning of McClellam’s Peninsula Cam- 
paign in the spring of 1862 brought anew 
mission for Sanders and the 6th U.S., 
which was transferred to Virginia. At 
Williamsburg the 6th assaulted Fort 
Magruder on the enemy’s left flank and 
saw heavy fighting, during which the 
regiment, in the words of the chief of cav- 
alry, General George Stoneman, was “se- 
cured from disaster by the gallant charge 
made by the rear squadron, commanded 
by Captain Sanders.”® The 6th was en- 
gaged in minor actions during McClel- 
lan’s drive toward Richmond, and in the 
Seven Days battles; during the Maryland 
Campaign in the fall of 1862 Sanders 
commanded the entire regiment, and was 
commended for his actions.’ 

Sanders was on sick leave from the 
end of November until February 1863. 
The nature of his illness is not known. 
Gilbert Kniffin, ina MOLLUS paper pre- 
sented in 1898, states that Sanders’ “love 
of adventure” led him to participate in 
General Samuel P. Carter’s “Christmas 
Raid” from Kentucky into upper East 
Tennessee from December 21 to the first 
week in January. Participation in this raid, 
though unofficial, gave Sanders invalu- 
able experience that he would apply in 
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the coming months. Upon his return 
from leave Sanders was promoted to the 
colonelcy of the 5th Kentucky Cavalry, 
then placed on “detached” service in the 
Department of the Ohio. He was assigned 
various duties by General Ambrose E. 
Burnside, commanding the department, 
and General George Hartsuff, command- 
ing the XXIII Corps. Muster rolls of the 
5th Kentucky for June 1863 record that 
Sanders “has never reported for duty with 
the Regt.” And on the roll for October, 
“On detached service Dept. of Ohio.”® 


+ + 


Sanders’ role in the spring of 1863 
was that of a pinch hitter. In several in- 
stances he was given command of a cav- 
alry force composed of whatever units 
were available and rushed to the scene of 
the latest threat. During this period Con- 
federate cavalry under General John 
Pegram and Colonel John Scott kept the 
Federals off balance with constant excur- 
sions into southern and central Kentucky. 
These persistent raids may have been the 
impetus for General Orlando B. Wilcox’s 
suggestion to Burnside that the Federals 
conduct their own raid—one that would 
strike deep into Unionist East Tennessee 
and hit the invaluable railroad, one of 
only two that connected Virginia with the 
Deep South. Burnside had previously 
planned an invasion of East Tennessee, 
but had been forced to postpone it when 
his IX Corps was ordered to Grant’s as- 
sistance at Vicksburg. A cavalry raid, if 
conducted swiftly and with intelligence, 
could provide information for a future 
invasion, alarm the authorities in Rich- 
mond, and deprive the Confederacy of 
the use of the railroad. Wilcox and 
Burnside choose Sanders to lead what 
Burnside described as “one of the bold- 
est raids of the war.” 

The objects of the raid into East 
Tennessee included damaging the rail 
link to Virginia, destroying telegraph 
lines so as to disrupt Confederate com- 
munications, and gathering intelligence 
that would assist the planned invasion. 
Aided by a diversionary feint on Big 
Creek Gap led by Colonel Samuel Gil- 
bert, the 1,300 raiders headed south 
through Wartburg and Lenoir’s Station, 
then northeast, tearing up railroad track. 
After bombarding Knoxville, they moved 
to Strawberry Plains and Mossy Creek, 
where they burned the railroad bridge. 
Constantly skirmishing with their pur- 


suers, Sanders’ men ripped up fifty miles 
of railroad track, destroyed 3,000 feet of 
bridge and trestle work, and burned gun 
and saltpeter factories and vast quanti- 
ties of military supplies. Additionally they 
took 461 prisoners (all of whom were pa- 
roled) and captured fifteen pieces of ar- 
tillery and hundreds of horses and mules 
(though the guns had to be spiked and 
many of the animals turned loose as the 
raiders scrambled their way to freedom 
over the steep mountain ridges that 
marked the border between Tennessee 
and Kentucky). In Confederate govern- 
ment circles there was consternation at 
the ease with which the raiders had pen- 
etrated deep into Confederate territory. 
In the nine-day, 250-mile raid Sanders’ 
casualties were two killed, four wounded, 
and thirteen missing. Once again Sand- 
ers had proved himself a bold and enter- 
prising leader of cavalry. 

Sanders and the men who partici- 
pated in the East Tennessee raid were 
hoping for a much-needed rest. A few 
days after their return, however, Sand- 
ers was back in the saddle, participat- 
ing in another raid—this time as the 
pursuer. Confederate general John Hunt 
Morgan was slashing his way through 
Kentucky, Indiana, and Ohio with a 
force of 2,500 men. Sanders was given 
command of the 8th and 9th Michigan 
Cavalry and the 11th Michigan Battery 
and sent in Morgan’s wake. On July 11 
Sanders’ force reached Westport, Ken- 
tucky, on the Ohio River, then boarded 
transports for Indiana. From there, Sand- 
ers marched his men fifty miles to Cin- 
cinnati, were he was ordered to report to 
General Edward Hobson, who was pur- 
suing Morgan. When Morgan crossed the 
Ohio he had a twenty-four hour head 
start on the Federals. But the lead was 
shrinking, as Morgan’s men were slowed 
by looting and the search for provisions 
and horses. Credit must also be given to 
the stubborn resistance and harassing 
tactics of local militias, and the killing 
pace set by the pursuing Federals. Sand- 
ers’ cavalry ate and slept in the saddle.!° 

Hobson decided to speed the chase 
by sending part of the cavalry on ahead 
with no wagons to slow them. Colonel 
August V. Kautz led the advance with two 
hundred men of the 2nd and 7th Ohio 
Cavalry; Sanders followed with two hun- 
dred fifty Michigan troops and two can- 
non. As Morgan made his way toward the 
ford at Buffington Island, General Henry 
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General John Pegram 


M. Judah landed mounted troops on the 
Ohio shore, giving the Federals a force 
between Morgan and the river. Morgan 
reached the ford at dawn on July 19, only 
to find Judah’s mounted force on the 
river. This small force fought fiercely, 
pushing the raiders back. Descending on 
Morgan’s rear, Kautz dismounted his 
men, sending them forward as skirmish- 
ers against a force of perhaps a thousand 
men. When Sanders and his Michigan 
troops arrived a short time later they 
unlimbered the cannon and opened on 
the Confederates, while the Michigan 
troops did deadly work with their Spen- 
cer repeating rifles. Cannon fire from the 
gunboat Moose added its destructive per- 
suasion to the battle. Sanders reported 
that his men had to take cover in a ra- 
vine at one point when the gunboat’s 
shells began falling among them. Soon 
Morgan’s men began to break, scatter- 
ing into ravines. Sanders reported cap- 
turing two to three hundred men, three 
cannon, and all of the enemy’s wagons. 
He also received the surrender of Colo- 
nel Basil Duke (Morgan’s brother-in- 
law) and Colonel R.C. Morgan (Mor- 
gan’s brother). John Hunt Morgan and 
about seven hundred of his men escaped 
upstream, but were pursued and cap- 
tured a few days later.!! 


+ + 


Kentucky had been stripped of most 
of its cavalry for the pursuit of the elu- 
sive Morgan, leaving the door open for 


Museum of the Confederacy, Richmond 


Both Library of Congress 


General James Longstreet (lefl) and General Ambrose E. Burnside, 
Confederate and Union commanders at Knoxville at the time of Sanders’ death. 


new raids from East Tennessee, and the 
Confederates were not long in taking ad- 
vantage of this opportunity. Colonel 
John Scott, with a force said to be be- 
tween 1,500 to 2,000, entered Kentucky 
on July 25 and drove deep into the cen- 
ter of the state. Scott soon approached 
Richmond, just over twenty miles south- 
east of Lexington. 

Sanders had just returned from Ohio 
when he was once again ordered into the 
saddle. On July 27 General Hartsuff or- 
dered Sanders to Richmond to assume 
command of all the mounted forces 
there—about five hundred men. At day- 
light on the 28th heavy skirmishing com- 
menced and lasted for about three hours; 
Sanders soon realized he was about to be 
surrounded by a superior force—about 
1,600 men and eight guns—and deter- 
mined to withdraw to the Kentucky River. 
The withdrawal back to Richmond and 
through the town proceeded “in good 
order,” but as Sanders’ men were leaving 
the town something panicked the rear 
guard, which broke and bolted through 
the column, creating confusion and 
panic. A stand was finally organized at 
Clay’s Ferry on the Kentucky River, pre- 
venting the enemy from crossing. '? 

The following day Sanders was or- 
dered to “assume command of all the 
mounted troops in the vicinity of Lex- 
ington, and to drive the Rebels from the 
State or capture their force.” Sanders’ 
force, totaling about 2,400 men, moved 
that afternoon toward Winchester, 
twenty miles to the east, where Colonel 
Scott and his cavalry posed the biggest 
threat. After skirmishing on the Win- 
chester road, Sanders pushed forward 


| and found the main Confederate force 
| had marched toward Irvine. Skirmish- 


ing with Scott’s rearguard continued for 


| the rest of the afternoon and night, and 


the rebels were pressed back toward 
Irvine. On reaching the town Sanders 
discovered that Scott had made a stand 


| ona bluff across the Kentucky River. The 


raiders were ousted from this position, 


_ but left a strong rear guard to delay Sand- 
| ers’ advance.'° 


Earlier, Scott had sent detachments 
to other targets in the area east and south 
of Lexington. Small actions occurred al- 
most hourly as the raiders collected sup- 
plies and horses and the converging 


| Federals attacked. The next few days were 
"a repeat of Sanders’ raid and Morgan’s 
| chase: days and nights spent in the saddle 


with little or no sleep, nothing to eat, and 


| skirmishing with the enemy. Except for 
_ the fact that many of the Confederates 
| had secured fresh mounts, they were in 


the same condition. “[S]even days and no 
day without a fight,” one raider reported, 
“five of them fighting nearly all the time, 
and during the time one square meal 
which we took from a Federal camp.” 
Sanders reported covering one hundred 
miles in forty-eight hours over rough and 
muddy roads. 

At 8:00 a.m. on August 1 Sanders’ 
command reached Somerset, about 
thirty miles from the Tennessee border. 
The enemy continued to make a stand at 
every favorable point. The Confederates 
forded the Cumberland River and 
planted their guns on the south bank. 
However, the Federals were so close on 
their heels that the rebels were forced to 


| abandon part of their train and many 


animals. At this point Sanders chose to 
end the pursuit. Horses and men had 
reached the limits of endurance. The 
command had stopped only twice to feed 
their horses since leaving Lexington and 
some of the men had been without food 
for four days. 

Horses, mules, and other captured 
property “were scattered from Irvine to 
the Cumberland,’ and about seven hun- 


| dred raiders had been taken prisoner. The 


Confederates had been driven out, and 
the untiring Sanders had once more 


| proven his worth as a cavalry com- 
mander.'4 


+ + 


With the promise of the return of 
the IX Corps from Mississippi, Burnside 
began preparations for the invasion of 
East Tennessee. The advance began in the 
middle of August, with Burnside and his 
staff leaving Camp Nelson on the 17th. 
Upon reaching Montgomery, Tennessee, 
Burnside detached cavalry under Colo- 
nel John W. Foster with orders to pass 
through Winter’s Gap and move on 
Knoxville by the shortest route. Burnside 
remained with the main column, ad- 
vancing on Kingston.!° 


* + 


Major General Simon Buckner, the 
Confederate commander in East Tennes- 
see, was ordered to evacuate Knoxville 
and move toward Chattanooga to rein- 
force General Braxton Bragg, who was 
being threatened by William S. Rose- 
crans. The Confederates at Knoxville be- 
gan shipping southward supplies, muni- 
tions, manufacturing equipment—in 
short, anything that might be of use. 
Buckner’s troops left Knoxville on Au- 
gust 25-26, moving to Loudon for a few 
days, then on to Charleston, leaving a 
force to burn the Loudon Bridge, which 
had eluded Sanders’ torch two months 
before.!® 


rte Parleear 


The first Federals to enter Knoxville 
were Foster’s cavalry at 3:00 p.m. on Sep- 
tember 1. The blueclad horsemen 
charged furiously into the town, as lo- 
cals had reported that a small force of 
Confederates had been left to burn rail- 
road depots, public buildings, and stores. 
However, no force materialized. The 
“Yankees” were joyously welcomed and 
blessed by the loyal Union inhabitants of 
the city. Soon U.S. flags flew from many 
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of the houses, dragged from their hid- 
ing places where they had awaited this 
day.'” 

On September 3 a group of Federal 
troops stood waiting on a hill near the 
East Tennessee University on the Kings- 
ton Road just west of the city. The caval- 
rymen were waiting for their command- 
ing general. Sanders had brought a 
message from Burnside announcing that 
he would soon arrive with the main col- 
umn from Kingston and Loudon. 
Among the waiting group were Sanders 
and a West Point classmate, Captain Or- 
lando M. Poe, chief engineer of the De- 
partment of the Ohio. Sanders’ situation 
was unusual. He was still carried on the 
rolls as colonel of the 5th Kentucky Cav- 
alry, but had spent the last few months 
serving on Burnside’s staff and as a bri- 
gade commander. General Hartsuff had 
suggested that Sanders be given a bri- 
gade. Burnside replied that Sanders “does 
not properly belong to us, and if we 
should place him in command we would 
lose him.” While awaiting Burnside, 
Sanders and Poe mounted and rode off 
to a hill northwest of the university to 
get a look at the rudimentary beginning 
of the structure the Confederates had 
named Fort Loudon. In less than three 
months it would be completed by one 
of them and bear the name of the other." 

Burnside’s welcome by the Union- 
ists was even more enthusiastic than that 
given the cavalry—cheering, torchlight 
parades, and, of course, speeches. Knox- 
ville was packed with people who had 
come in from the surrounding country- 
side to welcome their liberators and to 
celebrate their freedom. Poe wrote his 
wife that Sanders “was brought out and 
‘showed’” to the crowd as the person 
who scared the Confederates so badly 
two months before when he “visited” 
Knoxville during his raid.'? 

Knoxville was now securely in 
Union hands, but there were still Con- 
federate forces to the northeast, and in 
early October these became active along 
the railroad near Greeneville. Burnside 
moved troops to Blue Springs, where a 
battle was fought on October 10. The 
Federal attack in the late afternoon 
drove the Confederates from the field, 
but was not followed up. Poe wrote his 
wife that the battle would have been a 
success but fora lack of “vim” in the cav- 
alry commanders. Poe and Sanders vol- 
unteered to take a cavalry force and 


break through the enemy lines and cap- 
ture their artillery. “The General,” relates 
Poe, “regarded us as ‘hot heads.’””?° 
While Sanders was between assign- 
ments during September and October, 
he found time to socialize. Many houses 
in Knoxville were open to a young, per- 
sonable bachelor with a sense of humor. 
Music was a favorite pastime for the 
young people of the town and Poe re- 
ports attending several evenings of mu- 
sical entertainment. Poe wrote his wife 
that Sue Boyd, a lovely young songbird 
“who sings divinely,’ was especially taken 
with Sanders. It was said Burnside intro- 
duced Sanders to the nineteen-year-old 
Boyd, who happened to be a cousin of 
notorious Confederate spy Belle Boyd. 
Many years later Sue would recount 
memories of Sanders, her “beaux.”?! 
October 22 brought alarming news 
from a staff officer at Loudon; a large 
force of infantry and artillery was six 
miles below Philadelphia, Tennessee. The 
next day Burnside and his staff boarded 
the train for Loudon. According to 
Burnside biographer William Marvel, the 
general was carrying a special gift for 
Sanders—a message from Secretary of 
War Edwin Stanton announcing that 


President Lincoln had appointed him 
brigadier general.” 

Sanders’ sister Elizabeth reported in 
later years that her brother had often ex- 
pressed his wish to achieve the rank of 
general before he was thirty. He almost 
made it. William’s birthday, according to 
her, was September 17. When his com- 
mission was signed on October 18, Sand- 
ers was thirty years, one month, and one 
day old.?? 

Upon arriving at Loudon, Burnside 
discovered the news was not good. On 
October 20 Colonel Frank Wolford, op- 
erating near Philadelphia, had been at- 
tacked in front and rear by a superior 
force of Confederate cavalry and artillery. 
Wolford was driven back to Loudon, los- 
ing four hundred men as prisoners, as 
well as six pieces of artillery and a forage 
train. General Julius White’s infantry at 
Loudon held the Confederates off until 
morning, at which time the Federals 


| counterattacked. Burnside had put his 


newly appointed general in charge of all 
the cavalry forces around Loudon, and 
Poe wrote his wife that Sanders dashed 
at the enemy and “drove them about six 
miles—right back over the ground where 
they whipped Wolford.”*4 


Library of Congress 


The 1,600-foot Strawberry Plains bridge as seen from the north bank of the 
Holston River. The bridge was burned four times during the war: first by Sanders on 
June 20, 1863; by the Federals in January 1864; by the Confederates in February 
1864; and once again by the Federals in November 1864. 
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With the Confederates below Lou- 
don neutralized, the new brigadier was 
ordered back to Knoxville. On Novem- 
ber 1 Sanders led his cavalry across the 
Holston (now Tennessee) River on an 
800-foot-long pontoon bridge that Poe 
had removed from the Tennessee at 
Loudon and put in place at Knoxville. (It 
was the “wonder of this city,” Poe re- 
ported.) Sanders was ordered to guard 
from the ridges opposite Knoxville south- 
ward to the Little Tennessee River—the 
back door to the city. Reports of Confed- 


Captain Orlando M. Poe, 
West Point class of 1856 and 
Burnside's chief engineer. 


Confederate General Joseph Wheeler, 
Sanders’ opponent at Fort Dickerson. 


erate cavalry were increasing and Burn- 
side had become concerned that this area 
could be used as a springboard from 
which to capture the heights opposite the 
town. General White at Loudon reported 
that the enemy were concerned by Sand- 
ers movements, and deployed “in line of 
battle” on the day Sanders first marched 
into the area and down to the Little Ten- 
nessee.”° 

On November 3 Burnside, “in order 
to promote greater efficiency,” reorga- 
nized his cavalry into a corps under Gen- 
eral James Shackelford. Sanders was ap- 
pointed commander of the Ist Division, 
with Colonel Wolford commanding the 
Ist Brigade, Colonel Byrd the 2nd Bri- 
gade, and Colonel Pennebaker the 3rd 
Brigade.*° 

The same day the order for the reor- 
ganization was issued, Burnside received 
a query from Grant at Chattanooga: 
“What condition is your cavalry for mak- 
ing a raid on railroads east of Atlanta? 


| Have you the right sort of commander 


of cavalry for such an expedition? Should 
you require a cavalry commander of dar- 
ing, judgment, and military experience, 
Ican send you such....” Burnside’s answer 
was to the point: “I have a first-rate cav- 
alry commander in Brig. Gen. Sanders, 
who made the raid into East Tennessee 
last June.” Burnside reported the cavalry 
in poor condition, particularly the horses, 


| but suggested he could mount about 


1,200 to 1,500 troops who could be led 
through the mountains to attack the rail- 
road. This raid was in the planning stages 


_ when the Confederates forced a change.”” 


For the next two weeks Sanders’ men 
were continually scouting the area be- 


| tween their base at Maryville and the 
numerous crossings of the Little Tennes- 


see River about eighteen miles south. 
Reports of roving Confederate cavalry 
must have reminded Sanders of his 
brothers in Confederate service, for he 
sent a message to headquarters asking if 
it would be acceptable to place a letter to 
his brother where the Confederate cav- 
alry would find it. There is no record of 
the official response. Sanders also took 
the opportunity to write a letter to a 
cousin—“a Rebel young lady”—back in 
Kentucky. He teasingly referred to his 
new rank and told her that her “friends” 
(the Confederates) have “made them- 
selves disagreeable,” and he would hap- 
pily give them “a good thrashing” to make 
them behave. He jokingly said they could 


not agree to a time and place—“either 


| they run away or I fall back.”*8 


On November 11 Burnside tele- 
graphed Grant that reports indicated 
General James Longstreet was at Sweet- 
water, but he doubted it. The next day he 
telegraphed Grant that it was reported, 
“Wheeler is coming up to the line of the 
Little Tennessee.” This same day Sanders 
reported that the enemy had posted 
strong guards at all the fords and that it 
would be easy for the enemy to move 
across as the “country is full of roads and 
quite open.” Sanders would shortly learn 
how easy.7? 

Manning the forward outpost at 
Maryville on November 14 was the 11th 


| Kentucky Cavalry. The morning was 


overcast with a heavy rain falling. Out of 
the darkness General Joseph Wheeler’s 
Confederate cavalry struck the camp, the 
attack so unexpected and overwhelming 
that no defense was possible. Many of the 
Unionists were wounded or captured, 
though some managed to flee. Wheeler 
had been ordered to capture the force at 
Maryville (evidently assuming that all of 
Sanders’ force was there; in fact it had 
moved five miles north to Rockford on 
the 7th), march to Knoxville, and attempt 
to take the heights opposite the town. 
Once in possession of the heights, the 
town could be bombarded and Burnside 
would be forced either to surrender or to 
evacuate. 

The troopers at Rockford heard the 
sounds of the attack at Maryville, and the 
men of the Ist Kentucky and 44th Ohio 
were in their saddles within a matter of 
moments and off to rescue their com- 
rades. Wheeler’s men had had time to 
prepare, and the attacking troops found 
themselves receiving fire from the front 
and both flanks. The Federals were forced 
to withdraw north of Little River, but 
Wheeler, unsure of the size of Sanders’ 
force, did not immediately follow up his 
advantage. He outnumbered Sanders 
4,000 to 1,500.°° 

The Federals sent their wagons back 
to Knoxville and moved to a strong posi- 
tion behind Stock Creek. Wheeler’s cross- 
ing of Little River the next morning was 
unopposed, but due to the poor condi- 
tion of the ford, it was almost noon be- 
fore all the troops were across. Crossing 
Stock Creek was another matter. The 
Confederates reached the creek only to 
find Sanders manning a strong, elevated 
position overlooking the bridge. Under 
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enemy fire half the force dismounted, and 
with artillery support, made it across the 
creek. Though attacking uphill on open 
ground and under small arms and artil- 
lery fire, the Confederates eventually 
turned Sanders left, forcing him to retire. 

Sanders and his obstinate cavalry- 
men fell back slowly, making a stand at 
every opportunity. Finally they reached 
the heights across the river from Knox- 
ville. Just when Wheeler had expected to 
meet success, he ran into three-hundred- 
foot-high ridges with unimaginably steep 
slopes, surmounted by both infantry and 
artillery in rudimentary works—in addi- 
tion to Sanders’ cavalry. After exchanging 
shots with the Federal artillery at Fort 
Dickerson, Wheeler decided it would be 
too costly in both men and time to attack 
these heights and withdrew his force. In 
his official report, Wheeler related that 
Sanders’ men dashed over the pontoon 
bridge in fright and that some were so 
frantic they plunged into the river and 
drowned. He does not mention that he 
failed to attain a position where he could 
see the river, much less the pontoon 
bridge.*! 

Sanders’ stubborn resistance was re- 
sponsible for delaying Wheeler’s return to 
Longstreet. If Wheeler had been with 
Longstreet, he easily would have been able 
to capture the crossroads at Campbell’s 
Station, bagging Burnside’s force and his 
trains sixteen miles from Knoxville. There 
would have been no siege of Knoxville and 
no costly attack on the earthworks. 

Grant and Burnside had agreed that 
the latter would retreat slowly toward 
Knoxville in order to pull Longstreet away 
from Chattanooga and thus out of sup- 
porting distance of Bragg. Once Burnside 
had successfully held off Longstreet at 
Campbell’s Station, he began his retreat 
toward Knoxville during the night of 
November 16.*7 

Once again Burnside called on his 
“first-rate cavalry commander.” Con- 
struction of earthworks had barely begun 
at Knoxville. Poe had been overseeing lo- 
cal citizens and making little headway. 
Now that Burnside’s army was arriving, 
Sanders and his cavalry were needed to 
slow Longstreet’s advance while the sol- 
diers constructed rifle pits and gun em- 
placements. Sanders was sent out on the 
Kingston Road, and met the enemy “2 
miles beyond the railroad crossing.” Here 
he skirmished with the rebels; seven hun- 
dred tired cavalry and mounted infantry 


opposed the First Corps of the Army of 
Northern Virginia, arguably the best 
troops in either army. After two and a half 
hours Sanders reported that he had “been 
pretty well shelled,” though his loss was 
light, and had moved back to the railroad 
crossing. For his final position, Sanders 
chose a prominent hill about a mile from 
the outskirts of Knoxville and in sight of 
Fort Loudon.* 

The hill was cleared except for a lone 
cedar at its crest. Sanders’ dismounted 
men hastily built breastworks out of the 
only materials available—fence rails. The 
breastworks were more than three feet 
high and almost as thick. The 8th Michi- 
gan held the left of the line from the 
Holston River to the Kingston Road; the 
112th Illinois held from the Kingston 
Road over the crest of the hill; and the 
45th Ohio Mounted Infantry held the 
right of the hill, their line continuing 
down to the creek and railroad just be- 
yond its northern side. Confederate gen- 
eral Lafayette McLaws sent forward his 
dependable South Carolinians under 
General Joseph Kershaw with orders to 
push aside the Federals. However, the 
Confederates underestimated the deter- 
mination of Sanders’ cavalrymen. The 
uncoordinated rebel attacks were repeat- 


edly repulsed and Sanders’ troops held 


until nightfall.*# 
Around 10:00 p.m. Burnside sent for 


Sanders and Poe. He asked Poe how long | 


it would take the troops to have the 
earthworks in a defensible state; Poe re- 
sponded that the job could be done by 
noon the next day. Burnside then asked 
Sanders if he could hold Longstreet un- 
til that time. Sanders stated that he 
would. After the interview, Sanders and 
Poe returned to Poe’s quarters, and dis- 


Alexander, ordering the shelling of Sand- 
ers’ position. Alexander, Sanders’ West 
Point friend, did not realize who com- 


| manded the troops he faced. He sent 24- 
pound howitzers to the north of Sand- 


ers’ position to throw shrapnel in his rear, 
while two Napoleons in front aimed solid 


| shot at the split rail fence. An infantry 


attack would be launched out of a swale 
that would protect the Carolinians until 


| the charge commenced.”° 


As the fence rails began to fly, some 


| of Sanders’ startled troopers left their po- 
| sitions and headed toward the rear. See- 


ing this, Sanders walked to the breast- 
work and stood there, erect, with more 


| than half his six-foot-plus frame exposed 


cussed the coming action. They agreed | 


that Sanders would not fall back at noon, 
but hold the hill until actually driven off 
by the Confederates. In the stillness of 


the night Sanders confided to Poe that | 


he had a premonition of death, but that | 
| man more manifest.” Around 2:30 an at- 
| tack on the right flank began to push back 


he was willing to die if necessary. The two 
friends shared the same blanket for a few 
hours’ rest.*° 

On the morning of November 18 the 
South Carolinians renewed their assault 
on Sanders’ position, but the tenacious 
troopers repulsed several attacks. Noon 
came and went and still the Federals held. 
By now Longstreet was irritated with the 
Carolinians’ lack of progress, and called 
in his chief of artillery, Colonel E.P. 
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to fire. The men, as if ashamed, returned 
to their posts and pitched the scattered 
fence rails back on the breastwork. Sev- 
eral times during the bombardment and 
infantry attack Sanders was observed 
keeping the men at their posts by the 
sheer force of his own courage. “His 
power to control and handle his com- 
mand seemed absolute,’ wrote Poe. “No- 
where during the war was the personal 
influence of a brave and chivalric gentle- 


Edward Porter Alexander, West Point 
class of 1857 and friend of Sanders. 
Alexander, not knowing whose troops he 
faced, directed the final attack in which 
Sanders was mortally wounded. 


the 45th Ohio, and the Federals realized 


| they were about to be overrun. The time 
| for withdrawal had arrived. Sanders had 


completed his assignment. As he turned 
to make his way back to the Federal lines, 


| a minie ball struck him in the side.*” 


Sanders was carried from the field 
by men of the 112th Illinois. On reach- 
ing a house in the rear, a ladder was found 


to carry the general to town, where he was 
placed in the bridal suite of the Lamar 
House hotel. Upon examination, the doc- 
tor declared that the bullet had damaged 
Sanders’ spleen. The wound was too se- 
vere; he could not live. Sanders replied 
that he had done his duty and was pre- 
pared to die. Friends and comrades gath- 
ered around him. 

On learning of Sanders’ mortal 
wounding, Orlando Poe proposed that 
the fort they had visited on September 3 
while waiting for Burnside’s arrival be 
named in honor of “that most gallant... 
soldier,” General William Sanders. It 
would be fitting, since Sanders was 
wounded “in front of” this fort. Sanders 
had fallen one mile away, but in sight of 
the Federal soldiers who were working to 
improve the fortification. Burnside im- 
mediately ordered the structure named 
for Sanders.*® 

On the morning of November 19 
Sanders was told he was nearing the end. 
He asked for a minister. When the min- 
ister arrived Sanders requested prayer 
and baptism. Burnside and his staff gath- 


is 
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ered round in prayer. Shortly afterward, 
Sanders died quietly, as though falling 
asleep.*? 

Later the same day, Longstreet 
probed the town’s defenses, keeping the 
Federals at their posts. It was decided to 
hold Sanders’ funeral at night so his 
comrades could attend. The officers met 
at 10:00 p.m. at Burnside’s headquarters 
and then walked to the Lamar House for 
the service. On the way Burnside con- 
fided to a local minister, “I told Sanders 
not to expose himself, but he would do 
it.” At the conclusion of the service, the 
mourners marched by lantern light to 
the cemetery of the Second Presbyterian 
Church, four blocks away. Burnside had 
sent an officer to serve as escort for Sue 
Boyd and her mother, who watched from 
the shadows as Sanders’ beautiful white 
horse decked in black was led riderless 
to the burial. A band passed with muffled 
drums, playing a dirge. Soon the som- 
ber ceremony for the fun-loving Sand- 
ers was over.‘° 

Ten days later the Confederates at- 
tacked Fort Sanders and discovered it 
much stronger than expected. During the 
furious battle, which lasted only twenty 
minutes, the Confederates lost three 
battle flags and 813 men. They contin- 


Left: Lamar House hotel, where 
Sanders died. The hotel is decorated for 
the presentation of a banner to the 
Mckinney Guards in 1876. 


Below: Second Presbyterian Church on 
Market Street, Sanders’ burial site. 


ued the siege until the night of Decem- 
ber 4, when they withdrew upon the ap- 
proach of 25,000 reinforcements under 
William T. Sherman. The freedom of the 
loyal Unionists of East Tennessee— 
bought at so dear a price by Sanders— 
was assured. 1 
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ries 1 (Washington, 1880-1901), XXIII, 
pt. 1, pp. 117, 184. Cited hereafter as OR. 
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Service Records, NA. The muster rolls 
seem to be the source of one piece of mis- 
information that has persisted for years. 
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rolls state that Sanders died of wounds 
received at the Battle of Campbell’s Sta- 
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CIVIL WAR 2004 CALENDAR 


By America’s Most Published Civil War 
Photographer Chris E. Heisey 
“Chris Heisey’s calendar is terrific. His 
striking photographs of Civil War battle- 
fields in all seasons provide powerful and 
moving images to help us contemplate 
the meaning of that war. This calendar 
offers a complete history of the war in 
photos and captions. It is an ideal gift for 
every student of the Civil War.” 
—Dr. James McPherson, Pulitzer-Prize 
winning author, Princeton University 
Published by Tidemark Press: 
www tidemarkpress.com 
Available at bookstores nationwide or by 
calling toll-free 1-888-461-4619, 
A portion of the proceeds will be donated to 
battlefield preservation efforts 
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tion, which occurred on November 16, 
1863. On this date Sanders was actually 
sixteen miles away on the opposite side 
of the Holston (now Tennessee) River 
fending off Confederate general Joseph 
Wheeler and 4,000 cavalrymen who were 
attempting to take the heights across the 
river from Knoxville. Orlando M. Poe, 
“The Defense of Knoxville” in Battles and 
Leaders of the Civil War: Retreat from 
Gettysburg, Vol. 3 (reprint, NY, 1956), p. 
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. Robert Garth Scott, ed., Forgotten Valor: 
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OR, XXIII, pt. 1, pp. 389, 663-64; James 
A. Ramage, Rebel Raider: The Life of John 
Hunt Morgan (Lexington, 1986), p. 174. 


. OR, XXIII, pt. 1, pp. 662-64, 666; Warner, 


pp. 257-58. Kautz had also been a cap- 
tain with the 6th U.S. Cavalry, serving in 
the Washington defenses and in the Pen- 
insula Campaign. William Marvel, 
Burnside (Chapel Hill, 1991), pp. 257-59; 
Ramage, 176-8; Scott, 441-43. Wilcox 
states that Sanders captured 700 men. 
Sanders reported 200-300. 

OR, XXIII, pt.1, pp. 832-34, 400. 

Ibid., 829-31, 835, 840. 

Ibid., 829-30, 835, 840-41; Howell Carter, 
A Cavalryman’s Reminiscences of the Civil 
War (reprint, New Orleans, 1979), p. 83. 
OR, XXX, pt. 2, pp. 547-48. 

OR, XXX, pt. 4, pp. 546-47. 

OR, XXX, pt. 2, p. 548; Henry C. Weaver 
letter, 10-20-1863, microfilm #741, 
Manuscript Division, Library of Con- 
gress; Oliver P. Temple, East Tennessee and 
the Civil War (Cincinnati, 1899), pp. 473, 
478. 


. Joseph W. Wilshire, A Reminiscence of 
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Haggin letter; Warner, 419-20. 
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25. 
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Ibid., 35; Warner, 433-34. 
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Reports and Books, National Archives; 
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Ibid., 240-41; OR, XXXI, pt. 3, pp. 157- 
58; pt. 1, pp. 541-42; Tarrant, 239-40; Or- 
lando M. Poe, Occupation of East Tennes- 
see and the Defense of Knoxville (reprint, 
Knoxville, 1963), Michigan Commandery 
of the MOLLUS, 14-15. 

OR, XXXI, pt. 3, pp. 138, 146, 177. 
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Gallagher, 318; Mac Wyckoff, A History of 
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Daniel E. Sutherland, ed., A Very Violent 
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East Tennessee,” Military Essays and Rec- 
ollections, Illinois Commandery, MOL- 
LUS, Vol. 4, (Chicago, 1907), p. 316; 
Humes, 256; Tarrant, 249; Sue Boyd 
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Crossfire 


(continued from page 7) deny that he would 
have surrendered power to McClellan (his 
Democrat opponent) in accordance with 
the Constitution? I have never come across 
any plausible claims that Lincoln was un- 
willing to yield power if beaten; indeed, in 
the summer of 1864, in the face of Union 
setbacks, he openly voiced his belief that he 
would be a one-term president. I person- 
ally fail to see how any leader who holds 
fair and free elections and is willing to abide 
by the outcome can possibly be regarded as a 
dictator or tyrant. Certainly Benito Mus- 
solini, whom DiLorenzo apparently ranks 
above Lincoln, would never have ceded 
power in such a manner. 

Iam also somewhat at a loss for Gerald 
Prokopowicz’s stated bewilderment as to 
why Thomas DiLorenzo would continue to 
beat the dead horse of secession. Perhaps 
Prokopowicz should visit the website of the 
League of the South, an organization dedi- 
cated to the political independence of the 
South “through all honorable means.” The 
League of the South is closely linked with 
the Christian Identity movement, which 
calls for the imposition of biblical law in 
the United States, inclusive of injunctions 
calling for the stoning of homosexuals and 
“blasphemers”! The League’s website has 
defended slavery as an institution “man- 
dated and regulated by God” and has de- 
clared the South to be a “Christian civiliza- 
tion” far superior to other, benighted areas 
of the country, like the secular Northeast. 
The website contains a map of the USA 
showing the South to be an independent 
country. It may interest Gerald Proko- 
powicz and readers of North & South to find 
on the website of this treasonous organiza- 
tion a lengthy article by Prof. Thomas 
DiLorenzo entitled “Lincolnian Judicial 
Tyranny” in which Abraham Lincoln is held 
accountable for all political and social de- 
velopments subsequent to the Civil War 
that irritate the League of the South. 

I believe readers of North & South are 
entitled to know if Thomas DiLorenzo is a 
member and supporter of the League of the 
South. I have no doubt that he is, given the 
prominent listing of his Lincoln-bashing 
article on the League’s website. Certainly, 
membership (or even loose affiliation) with 
an unsavory organization that glorifies hu- 
man bondage, calls for the imposition of 
barbaric biblical punishments in contem- 
porary America, and advocates the disso- 
lution of the United States of America 
would disqualify anyone from serious con- 
sideration in a scholarly debate over the 
merits of Abraham Lincoln! 

—Dennis Middlebrooks 
Brooklyn, New York 


ANDERSONVILLE 
It would seem that Dr. Lowry is one of 
those who “still has an axe to grind” 
[“Crossfire,” Ne&S, vol. 7, no. 1] and hence, I 
believe, he misses the point of my hookworm 
article [“What Killed the Yankees at 
Andersonville?” Ne&S, vol. 6, no. 6]. The deadly 
epidemic of hookworm infection that killed 
the Yankee prisoners of war at Andersonville 
during the summer of 1864 explains why (the 
medical mechanism) Andersonville was such 
a lethal place and why this particular prison 
was “in a class by itself” (according to James 
McPherson) when compared with other Con- 
federate military prisons—all of which were 
directed by the same Richmond authorities. 
Assessing how culpable Davis’ government (or 
anyone else) might have been was not my goal, 
although an enlightened understanding of 
what actually transpired within the stockade 

might help in this. 

—David E. Cross, M.D. 
Charlotte, Vermont 


becomes the buzz-word for Southern barbar- 
ity, and borderline war criminals like Lincoln, 
Grant, Sheridan, and Sherman get halos af- 
fixed their heads. 

That being said, may I suggest Dr. Lowry’s 
The Story the Soldiers Wouldn’t Tell as a mar- 
velous analysis of S-E-X in the Civil War era. 

Best to all... 

—Charles C. DiVincenti, Jr. 
Metairie, Louisiana 
“NEO-FASCISTS” 

Bryan R. Due’s letter in “Crossfire,” N&S, 
vol. 6, no.7 prompted me to write. The letter 
can only be seen as a most excellent joke, since 
one can take his reading of Webster’s defini- 
tion of fascism and apply it equally to the 
Southern Confederacy. 

The Confederacy certainly exalted race, 
in its case the white Anglo-Saxon over the 
white Anglo-Celtic and the black African- 
American races. And despite its claims of 
defending state rights, the Confederacy 
quickly became a centralized government 
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Lithograph of Andersonville by former prisoner Thomas 0’Dea of the 16th Maine Infantry. 


+ + + 


As a new subscriber, I'd like to compli- 
ment North & South for the outstanding, 
thought-provoking content. I read (and en- 
joy) other Civil War-related publications, but 
none seem to match the scholarship I’ve ex- 
perienced in the few issues of this periodical. 
With that said... 

Dr. Thomas Lowry comments on his 
great-grandfather’s survival at Andersonville 
being accomplished with “no thanks to the 
Confederate authorities.” While cognizant of 
the hardships endured by those held within, 
I'd think many Southern great-grandfathers 
survived Elmira with no thanks to Federal au- 
thorities either. Lowry’s sentiments remind us 
that “winners” indeed write the history books. 
Wirz gets the hangman’s noose, Andersonville 


led by a dictatorial leader in the person of 
the nonelected Jefferson Davis, who quickly 
suppressed civil rights throughout the Con- 
federacy, brutally suppressed the popula- 
tions of eastern Tennessee, western Caro- 
lina, and northern Alabama, and attempted 
the suppression of western Virginia, all in 
violation of the doctrine of secession, when 
these populations wished to retain their al- 
legiance to the United States, rather than 
support the Southern Confederacy. 
And, as Mr. Due said, if the jackboot fits... 
Of course one cannot really compare a 
twentieth century European totalitarian 
movement with an imperfect nineteenth 
century democracy in North America. 
Good joke, sir. 
—James E. Baker, Clay, Kentucky 
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+ + * 


I was delighted to see that my inflamma- 
tory missive regarding the proper terminol- 
ogy for pro-Union Civil War aficionados gen- 
erated some vitriolic responses. 

Many pro-southern Civil War buffs like 
myself have been very offended over the years 
by numerous attempts to portray our vener- 
ated Confederate ancestors as being in some 
way analogous to the fascist monsters of the 
1930s and 1940s, and I wanted to give our Yan- 
kee counterparts an opportunity to experience 
the same sort of outrage that we have experi- 
enced (with the hope that this would help 
them to understand how we feel about these 
types of attacks). It seems, based on the re- 
sponse, that I have been successful in achiev- 
ing my objective. 

Perhaps pro-Federalist would be a more 
appropriate term for “those people”? 

—Dr. Bryan R. Due 
Moorestown, New Jersey 


ANOTHER SATISFIED CUSTOMER 

When I purchased my subscription to 
your magazine, I did so to read about events 
related to the Civil War. After receiving the 
January 2004 volume [NeS, vol. 7, no. 1] and 
reading the letter you chose to publish con- 
cerning “Religion” by Mr. Ed Jazairi, I will not 
be renewing my subscription and will be de- 
positing this issue in the garbage can where it 
belongs. 

I find it astonishing that you would allow 
some spineless poltroon like Jazairi to hide 
behind his keyboard and vent his obvious 
modern-day, liberal-slanted, political drool in 
a publication dedicated to the Civil War. 

I also found it totally offensive and mor- 
ally bankrupt on your part to print that idi- 
otic diatribe and allow him to paint all South- 
ern Baptists as followers of those extremists 
Jerry Falwell, Pat Robertson, etc., and then also 
to allow him to equate millions of good Ameri- 
cans who worship in good faith as Southern 
Baptists with “Osama bin Laden and his crimi- 
nal cohorts.” 

Your lame ED note, “Not all Southern 
Baptists are fundamentalists,” convinced me 
that you are in basic agreement with his unin- 
formed and foolish statements. 

Feel free to publish my name, city, state, 
etc., if you wish. 

—Mitchell Tyree 
Newport News, Virginia 


ED.: “Crossfire” is intended to reflect the opin- 
ions and concerns of the readers. We received 
a slew of letters in response to John Daly’s ar- 
ticle “America’s Holy War.” I chose to publish 
just one, and by no means the most outspo- 
ken. Mitchell, if you’re prepared to give up the 
21,000 column inches of Civil War history that 
appear in North & South each year because you 
found one three-inch letter from one reader 
offensive—so be it. (PS. It’s called free speech.) 


LOWE’S BALOON 


An interesting sidelight to the Lowe bal- 
loon story (“Crossfire,” NeS, vol. 6, #7). Be- 
fore Lowe staked the balloon on the White 
House lawn to spend the night we are told: 
“Once the telegraphic demonstration was 
complete, Lowe ordered the balloon hauled 
closer to the ground. With the three men still 
in the car, the Enterprise was towed to the 
Executive Mansion, where President Lincoln 
inspected it from a second story window” 
(Tom D. Crouch, Eagle Aloft, Smithsonian In- 
stitution Press, 1981). 

—John Calder, via email 
QUILTING 

I cannot resist replying to Marcie Lowrie’s 
letter [“Crossfire,” Ne-S, vol. 7, no. 1] regard- 
ing the Tobbin and Dobard work Hidden in 
Plain Sight: A Secret Story of Quilts and the Un- 
derground Railroad, which has attracted some 
cult following but garnered little regard among 
historians. 

While superficially engaging, the “evi- 
dence” cited by the authors is hardly convinc- 
ing. Literally thousands of escape stories and 
slave narratives exist, and none of the several 
hundred that this writer has read ever men- 
tioned anything resembling the use of quilts 
as guides or “maps” in the planning of escapes. 
Indeed, the overwhelming majority of escapes 


: 


Photo 1: Henry Hill facing west- 
southwest from the James 
Robinson Farm toward the 
Henry House ruins. The 
structure visible in the right 
background is the ruins of the 
Judith Henry House. 
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were unplanned, spontaneous responses to cir- 
cumstances or opportunities, and took place 
with little or no preparation. 

The notion that “oral tradition” trumps 
all other forms of evidence is specious at best, 
and anti-intellectual at worst. Like all evidence, 
oral tradition must be subject to critical analy- 
sis and tested against other evidence. In this 
context, it seems odd that not one of the ac- 
counts left by hundreds of escapees or the 
many other people who aided them in their 
struggle to gain liberty contains any corrobo- 
ration of the “secret story of quilts.” 

—AI Nofi 
Newport, Rhode Island 


Knapsack 

(continued from page 11) forces from the area 
in and around Manassas Junction. For the 
first time since Brady had lost all his photo- 
graphic equipment in the stampede of re- 
treating Union forces on July 21, the battle- 
field at Manassas was accessible to northern 
photographers, and Barnard found himself 
and fellow photographer James Gibson on the 


battlefield shortly after Union forces occupied 
the area. It is not known how long Barnard 


remained, or how many photographs he 
took. What is known is that at least ten pho- 
tographs of the battlefield have been cred- 
ited to Barnard. Most of these images were 
stereographs of landmarks—such as Sudley 
Church, the Stone House, the ruins of Henry 
House, and the Stone Bridge—that by the 
spring of 1862 had already become house- 
hold names. 

Arguably two of the most important of 
Barnard’s Manassas photographs (Photos 1 
and 2) are not of structures but of the epicen- 
ter of the battlefield, Henry Hill. These pho- 
tographs are accurately identified here for the 
first time. Photo 1 captures Henry Hill look- 
ing west-southwest from the James Robinson 
farm, across the fields of the Robinson and 
Henry farms toward the ruins of the Henry 
House. Photo 2 captures the southern por- 
tion of Henry Hill, looking southwest from 
an area near the present-day visitor center. The 
Confederate graves at center correspond with 
the present-day copse of oak trees located just 
east of the visitor center parking lot. Photos 
1A and 2A are modern photographs taken as 
near as may be judged from the same spots at 
which Barnard took his 1862 photographs. 

Unlike Photos 1 and 2, the subject of 
Photo 3 was thought to be well established. 
Historically cited as the William N. Thorton 
House, this identification went unchallenged 
for almost 141 years. However in March 2003, 
based on a thorough review of the photo- 
graph, available archeological evidence, and 
other anecdotal data, it was determined that 
the structure was not the Thorton House but 
rather the John Thornberry House, also 
known as the Sudley Post Office. Located 
near the Sudley Church and used as a field 
hospital during and following the battle, the 
Thornberry house is located in a position 
that would warrant a photograph, whereas 
the Thorton house, located one mile north 
of the battlefield, played little or no part in 
the engagement. Photo 3A is a modern pho- 
tograph taken from approximately the same 
location as Barnard took the 1862 image. 

The identification of Photos 1 and 2, 
and correction of the misidentification of 
Photo 3, enhances our ability to visualize 
the historical appearance of the battlefield, 
and thus better understand and appreci- 
ate the events of July 1861. 

—Contributed by Keith Knoke 
and Jim Burgess 


Note: An in-depth evaluation of the these 
photographs and how they were identified 
will be presented in an article by Keith 
Knoke and Jim Burgess in an upcoming 
edition of Military Images magazine. 


Photo 3: The John Thornberry House looking northeast. The photograph has commonly been 
misidentified as the William N. Thorton House. Photographs from authors’ collection. 


Photo 2: Southern portion of Henry Hill 
from an area near the present-day visitor 
center. The location of the water hole and 
Confederate graves correspond to the 
modern-day copse of oak trees located 
east of the visitor center parking lot. 
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KEARNS CIVIL WAR TOUR. Richmond, 
Petersburg, Fredericksburg, and sur- 
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personalized tours available of your favor- 
ite battlefield site. Please call or write 
Kevin Kearns, 1833 Commins Road, 
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arena of the armies of Lee, Hooker and 
Meade through June and July 1863. Over- 
all map is 38”x25” and retails at $14.95. 
Call or write for a free color brochure of 
our other Civil War maps. MC/Visa/AmEx. 
McElfresh Map Co., LLC, P.O. Box 565 
Olean,NY 14760. (716) 372-8800 » 
www. mcelfreshmap.com 


CIVIL WAR MUSEUMS 


MUSEUM OF THE CONFEDERACY. 
Open daily (except Thanksgiving, Christ- 
mas, and New Year's Day). Located at 12th 
and Clay Streets, Richmond, Virginia. For 
more information visit www.moc.org or call 
804-649-1861. 


Civil War Life The Soldier’s Museum 
When in the Fredericksburg area, explore 
Spotsylvania’s most extensive collection 
of Civil War artifacts. 


Open daily 9 - 5, 
Admission: Adult 4, 
Child 2. 
Senior, Military & 
Group Discounts. 


4712 Southpoint Parkway. Next to Spotsylvania 
County's Visitor Center. Phone 540-934-1859 
http://civilwar-life.com 


Browse the HomeFront museum store for a 
large selection of books, prints, T-shirts, 
souvenirs, and historically relevant gifts. 


CIVIL WAR MUSIC 


NOW AVAILABLE 


A Grand Oratorio for Orchestra, Chorus 


and Narrated by Senator Paul Simon ot [linois 
“An American Civil War Memorial” 
In Nine Parts 


by Michael James Karasis 


2 CD Set Depicting a Musical Anthology 
of the War Between the States 


$19.95 + S&H 


Mail Request: ARS Longa Music 
185 Penny Ave, East Dundee, IL. 60118 


Email: arslonga@billspec.com 


CD sets will be mailed upon receipt of 
payment or visit our store at: 


http://www.ebaystores.com/arslongamusic 


COLLECTIBLES 


CIVIL WAR AUTOGRAPHS, 
LETTERS, DIARIES, STAMPS, 
CURRENCY 


Price list upon request. 
Top prices paid for 
quality material. 
BRIAN & MARIA GREEN 
P.O. Box 1816 NS 
A), Kernersville, NC 27285-1816 
336-993-5100 
fax: 336-993-1801 
Website: www.bmgcivilwar.com 


COMPUTER & DESIGN 


DIGITAL GRAPHICS 


Production, Editing, Layout, Web, 
Photo Repair /Retouching 


For more information call 
Joy Richards (925} 274-0406 


or email: oshiri@realityresource.com 
Specializing in Military History 


LODGING/TRAVEL 


FAIRFIELD INN 1757—One of Americas’ 
oldest continuously operating Inns, Res- 
taurant and Taverns. Civil War Hospital, 
visited by Generals Robert E. Lee and 
J.E.B. Stuart, located on the “Retreat from 
Gettysburg, 1863.” Luxury guest rooms, 
private baths, A/C, TV. Civil War Dinner 
Theatre. Under new ownership. Main 
Street, P.O. Box 300, Fairfield, Pennsyl- 
vania 17320. (717) 334-8868. 


Hagerstown/Snug Harbor KOA 
11759 Snug Harbor Lane 
Williamsport, MD 21795 

301-223-7571 or 1-800-562-7607 


Come camp with us on the Conococheague Creek. 
Fish, canoe, or relax. 15 minutes from Antietam 
Battlefield, 30 minutes from Harper's Ferry & 
Gettysburg. Complete camping facilities. 
Tenting, kabins & RV's. Civil War discounts! 
D, MC, V. Open all year. 


Shown: Cottage Industries’ 
g HLL. Hunley FREE 
Civil War 


Confederate 
ubm Miniatures 
Catalog 

We stock over 


kits/inodels & diorama aid products, inc. figures (many 

scales), naval vessels, siege guns, elc. (lolal of aver 50 

brands!), Complete on line catalog of figures & models: 
www. milminwh.com 


To obtain a FREE copy of Cottage Industries’ Civil 
War model kits 4 page catalog (contains photos of 
Civil War naval vessels, siege guns, etc. ): 


159 Pine Tree Lane, Tappan, NY 10983, E-mail: 
milminwh@aol.com; call/fax: 845-680-2503 


CIVIL WAR 
SOLDIERS< ie 


In Union blue and 
Confederate gray, 1/32 
(54mm) scale soft plastic 
figures, infantry, cavalry, 
artillery, and accessories. 


For our price list and 
illustrations send $2.00 to: 


Wy 
& 
Mr. “K” Products 
P.O. Box 5224, Fairlawn, OH 44334 
www.mrkproducts.com 


’ 1500 unpainted | 


write: Military Miniatures Warehouse | 


REPRODUCTIONS 


A 


CSA and 
Federal 
Brogans $95 


Horseman’s 
Turn-down 
Boot $225 


Artillery or 
Ankle Boot 
$148.50 


J 


Fugawee Corporation 
1-800-749-0387 


www.fugawee.com 


WEB HISTORY 


Have you looked at the 
Official Records of the Union 
and Confederate Armies lately? 


It is linked and searchable at 
northandsouthmagazine.com 


VIDEOS 


VIDEO ON JEWS IN THE CIVIL WAR. 
Abraham Lincoln’s courageous stand 
against intolerance in the Union Army. 
+19.95+$4 s/h. ALDEN FILMS, P.O. Box 
449, Clarksburg, NJ 08510. (800) 832- 
0980 w www.aldenfilms.com 
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Now you can own the definitive 

hand sculpted hand painted 
busts of the greatest 

Civil War Generals ever. 

Created using over 


— ae 250 photographs 
e and period 
<2 paintings. 
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Each bust sits atop 
a beautiful Ivorette base 
Hand painted, 

hand assembled 
Authentic in 

every historical detail 


Haunting likenesses 
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Vi, Fe (HS, 5 OWN THE FINEST MINIATURES AVAILABLE TODAY. 
Ye MMOTOTS CSIC llmore SL #117 San Francisco CA 94115 YOUR SATISPAC “TION GUARANTEED, LIMIT TWO OF THE SAME PER COLLECTOR. 


Please commission the pieces 1 would like indicated below. 
I must add $9.95 S&H ( insurance included ) to each unit I order seperately 
and only $15.95 to either of the two value sets listed below. NAME 
CJ US. Grant.,.$69.00 Sherman ...$69.00 [] Jackson ..$69.00 [] Lee.$69.00 ADDRESS 
[J Yes! send me two of my choice for the low price cl $129.00 CITY/STATE 
oO” Tile ect them all, all four busts for only § 


Please allow 2-3 weeks for delivery. Discounts valid with this coupon only, 


PHONE. 


‘Geise this offer does not include any of the discounts offered above. 
O Yes! I enclose 35.00 dollars for each bust ES. $9.95 Sel per bust) Then I will be billed in one more monthly installment of 35.00 dollars 


